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LITTER NN 2995.54 
TO THE MOVOURADLD MRS. . 
eee 
bo not think we can enter on ch 
SECOND $HFEAP of our GLEANnINGS' better, than 
attending to what a traveller is; moſt embar- 
raſſed about on his firſt landing the beſt and 
cheapeſt mode of proceeding on his journey: 
ſince it is but too certain, that all the informa+ 
tion which he can get from books, on this ſub- 
Jet, is very inſufficient, The tour-makers, 
indeed, have hurried on, as deeming the firſt 
port too trifling to merit their notice: and, 
either diſguſted with, what they have called, 
impoſitions, fatigued with their voyage, or 
wiſhing to © ruſh into the midſt of things“ all 
at once, they have made a ſort of running fight, 
from whom they conceive: to be enemies of 
their purſes, and fit down * in the ſick fit, to 
give ſplenetic accounts of their ſkirmiſhes 
VOL, 11, B with 
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with boatmen, porters, and waggoners, currente 
calamo. 


In all this, there happens nothing but what 
muſt be expected from ſo much haſte, namely, 
folly and ignorance. The direct reverſe of 
ſuch conduct would be knowledge and truth: 
the effects would alter with the cauſes. 


So far from the place of landing, in any coun- 
try, being unimportant, it ſhould be looked 
upon as the key to every other, by whoſe aid 
alone we can open the cabinet of its curioſi- 
ties, and become acquainted with its ſecrets. 
A general may as well affect to ſlight a frontier 
town, as a traveller his port of arrival; the 
poſſeſſion of which, in both caſes, is of the 
firſt conſequence; 


Under this aſſurance, I ſhall take ir for 
granted, neither you, nor any perſon, into 
whoſe hands theſe papers may fall, will deem 
the time miſuſed which is to be occupied in 
giving full inſtructions on this neceſſary ſub- 
ject; and you ſhall judge; from what follows, 
whether travellers have not left more Cleaning. 
than they ought to have done at the port of 
Helveotſluice. 


For 
4 5 


ANN, Ur) 4 


Por the fake of a thorough intelligence, let 
us ſtoop a little to ei up the ſubject in the 
aut ſet. On your ſide of the water, a common 
London Directory will inſtruct thoſe, who can- 
not pleaſantly afford the luxury of a chaiſe, 
that the coach goes to Harwich every mail. 
day, at ſeven in the morning, from the Spread 
Eagle in Gracechurchaſtreet, and arrives in 
time to give the paſſengers refreſhment be fore 
the packet ſails, as well as to get the paſi from 
the king's agent in that rown.; This paſſport 
coſts twelve ſhillings and ſix-pence, on pay- 
ment of which there is uſually a demur on the 
part of my countrymen, to alk what it i paid 
far! when this anſwer. as uſually enſues—for 
the King Hereupon follow, commonly, the 
whys ard wherefores, by the reverberation and 
multiplication of which, ſomething, even more 
valuable than money, is loſt time and tem- 
per ; and after they are gone, the ſaid twelve 
ſhillings and fix-pence muſt nevertheleſs ac- 
tually be paid. A man about to be decapi- 
tated, may as well reaſon with the axe, While 
his head is laid upon the block by the ſtrong 
hand of the law, as diſpute with an agent of 
government about the payment of à tax; and 
yet, I fear, ſcarcely one traveller, out of one 
hundred, but comes away ,growling' at the 

7 B 2 | mameful 
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ſhameful impoſition of the legiſlature, at this 
fine for quitting © the country. — Thus, my poor, 
dear, argumentative countrymen are put aut 
of humour, even on the edges of England. 
J wiſh, therefore, to prepare them for this 
grand event; and, moreover; to aſſure them, 
that, if they are in wrath with the Miniſter, 
ho impoſes the tax, they ought to be ſo with 
the agent Who receives it, only in the propor- 
tionate ratio of even ſhillings to eigbicen-pence, 
as the Jaller pittance is, truly, the whole of 
the ſum, on each paſſport, that finds its way 
into the ſaid agent's pocket But, that my an- 
gry friends may know the whole of their mis- 
fortunes' at once, (which is always ſomething) 
I will be generous enough w apprize them, 
that they will have the /me taxation to pay 
for relurning to their native country—ſo: that, 
upon the whole, unleſs each perſon,” can, well 
and duly, make up his mind to the entire loſs 
of five- and. twenty-ſhillings, LAW TVI money of 
Great Britain, (principal and intereſt for ever) 
1 really think he, ſhe, or they, had better ſtay 
at home, by which, not only this, but anumber 
of other difficulties travel “ is heir to,“ will 
be avoided, But, I give warning, there is no 
other alternative.-A very long acquaintance 
with the curious debates which I have heard on 

: "4 this 


a. — 2 Wn - 
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this topic; on both ſides of the water, has made 
me deem it worth leaningę thus cireumſtantlally. 

An 9 A N ont ten hab THis: 
So now to the reſt of inevitable expences. 
A guinea muſt be given alſo to the captain of 
the packet - boat for the accommodation of a 
very good bed, and generally, as good behaviour, 
and one may certainly add, for the comfort of 
knowing you are under the protection of good 
ſailors, it being no leſs remarkable, than true, 
that, ſince the eſtabliſhment of theſe veſſels, 
the courſe of which is environed with diffi- 
culties, there has never been 'a ſingle wreck, 
or accident that threatened it, although their 
neceſſity of braving all weatbers, with the mail, 
has expoſed them to every violence of winds 
and of waves, They are about ninety tons 
burthen, have a complement of ſixteen able- 
bodied ſeamen, and are conſtructed to anſwer 


the double purpoſes of ſpeed and ſecurity, 


In moderate weather, the paſſage is about 
ſixteen hours, with a fair wind ; if contrary, . 
forty-eight, — have, however, many times 
known it performed from port to port in thir, 
teen or fourteen, The pacquets can accom«' 
modate twenty-five perſons in the cabin, and 
er and ſhould a female with,” whit 

v3 delicacy 
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delicacy often ſuggeſts, a place to herſelſ, the 
Captain reſigns his own room, Where ſhe is as, 
much ſecluded, from the reſt of the company, 
as if ſhe was in her own apartment. If any 
perſon chuſes to appropriate the whole cabin, 
he pays the captain ten guineas, and a fine for. 
every carriage. mw 


Each paſſenger takes his own proviſions, 
with plenty of which the inns, on both ſides, 
are furniſhed, and have little baſkets ready to 
pack them up. But, as the ſea uſually takes 
away the appetite of freſh-water ſailors, in the 
degree that it renders men ſeaſoned to that 
element voracious, ten ſicken at the /ght of 
that, which the experienced mariner delights 
to lebold; and it is a ſettled cuſtom, which 
cannot well be diſpenſed with, to leave the 
baſkets (full or empty) as a little perquiſite 
to the ſhip's ſteward, who (if a paſſenger can 
make uſe of them) will provide plates, diſhes, 
glaſſes, knives, forks, &c. &c. dreſs the meat, 
warm up ſoup. or broth ; and if none of theſe 
are wanted, he ſupplics you with all the little 
aids that this miſerable ſickneſs ſtands in 
need of; on all which ſcores, be muſt, be a 
churliſh paſſenger who refuſes to leave that 
recompence which can be of no ſervice to 
himſelf; 


d 
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himſelf; for who can drag a baſket of ſtale 
victuals to an inn or carry it on the road? 


and yet I have not ſeldom heard honeſt Foe 
Bull quarrel with ile cuſtom, . 


«« More honour'd in the breach, than the obſervance,” 


but, as it is only adding the acid. of ill-nature 
to avarice, and after all, as the thing mf be 
done, I hope this condeſoenſion, on my part, to 
enter into the uſeful minutiæ will be graci- 
oufly received. | 


If you arrive on the Tueſday or Friday at 
Harwich, which is generally the wiſeſt way, 
there is time for all theſe littie preliminaries ; 
but if you do not—that is, if you get there on 
the Wedneſday or Saturday, be careful you 
are not too late. The pacquet fails as ſoon 
after the arrival of the mail as poſhble, and it 
is frequently out at ſca early in the afternoon 
of thoſe days. | 


There are porters who take your baggage to 
the Cuſtom-houſe, to paſs the ceremony of be- 
ing inſpected ; and as one good turn always 
deſerves another, it is at a paſſenger's option, 


whether he cho9/es to have his things diſplaced 
| "THE q B 4 IU AJ was or 
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or not. The ſtipulaled fee for the examination is 
very trifiing—the compliment for indulgence is 
no object of conteſt, One point is certain; the 
caviller and niggard is ſure, in all caſes, to diſ- 
appoint his own intentions. b 


The pacquet lies a little off in the ſtream, 
"for being rowed to which, including property 
and perſon, you pay one ſhilling yourſelf, and 
ſix<pence' for each trunk, box, or parcel—a 
charge ſo abſolutely pre-ſettled by the com- 
miſſioners, that, though at the water's edge 
you were to begin thoſe adjurations which 
continue to your reaching, the ſide of your 
veſſel (as is often enough the caſe) all you will 
get ſor it is, that on board that veſſel you can- 
0 be put till the uttermoſt farthing is aid. 


Thus then ſtands your account : 
. 


tom „ 


i Coach- hire from Londow to 
Harwich - + 

2 baſket of proviſions 

3 Paſs for yourſelf - 

4 Servant 

5 Cuſtom-houſe civility money 


6 Compliment to captain, 


N. Bp, Talculme Jl. 1 including coachmen, be” 
Luggage 
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Luggage and living at Harwich cannot, of 
courſe, be aſcertained, but the whale buſineſs, 
independently of thoſe OY may be 
thus calculated, A 


And now, having put you ſafe; and, if you 
are diſpoſed to take advice, in good humour, 
on board your pacquet, I can only wiſh you 
a pleaſant voyage, and in my next letter ſhall 
be ready to offer you my welcome, and my 
ſervices, like a courteous Gleaner, on your ar- 
rival in Holland, In the mean time, 


I am, dear Friend, 


| Faithfully your 3. 


LETTER 
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LETTER Nun. 


TO THE SAME. 


„mee 


Fon my own. caſe as well 6 as ; your” s, 1 
. to ſuppoſe 


% he 3 winds. | 
os Have kiſs'd your fails to make your veſſel nimble” 


and that, on your gaining this town, 2 
you may find yourſelf #4; you cannot com- 


1. 


pleat the N by keins forry. 


Should it be high water, the . will 
convey you into the center of the town, ſo that 
you ſtep on the quay, and from thence into 
either of the inns, of which there.are ſeveral, 
but none better, either for treatment or accom- 
modation, than that of the Prince of Orange, 
the landlord of which is a ſon to a captain of 
one of the packets, which bears the ſame 
name, and which is certainly a very noble veſ- 
ſel, as indeed they are all—only, if you will 
ſuffer me, for this once, to pun on the com- 
mander's “ name, which is © obnoxious to pun- 
ning,” I ſhould obſerve, that having made 

0 in Brid 
"#1 m— myſelf 
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myſelf ſome proſperous voyages in this Prince 


of Orange packet, it is but grateful to ſpeak 


well of the BRIDGE THAT. Has CARRIED! ONS 
WELL OVER, at the ſame time it were ' unjuſt 
not to obſerve the reſt of the packets are ex- 
cellent. Remember I diſarm your criticiſm 
by pleading guilty to this pun ;' but it lay in 
my path, and I could not belp gleaning it. If 


you find it chaff, winnow it from the wheat, 
and let us 80 on. 


Inſtantly on your getting on ſhore, the 
porters of the place apply to take your 
baggage to the inn. For each parcel, ſup- 
poling your own ſervant does not carry them, 
you pay, according to the fize, a price ſtipu- 
lated by the commiſſary, whoſe printed or 
ſigned ordeg they produce in caſe of a diſpute. 
A large trunk is ſettled at four * ſtivers, a ſmall 
one, or portmanteau, at three, 


- Should you wiſh to proceed immediately, 
without taking any repoſe or refreſhment; 
though, by the bye, the - environs of this 
town are very well worth ſurveying, it will 
be beſt to order your baggage to the com- 


win i. e en it will be perfectly 
14  ® Pence, , ' 


ſafe, 


(73 : 


| 
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ſafe, otherwiſe you have to pay porterage 2 
ſecond time, as it 1 go to the Commiſſary's 
prior to your ſetting off; the carriage in which 
you are conveyed being obliged to n off 1 
that officer's door. 


There are a, few other ceremonies to be at- 
rended to, before you are in actual progreſs. 
You muſt; if in an hurry to be gone, ſend to 
have the bell rung for a waggon; as it is a bu- 
ſineſs of a long half hour, as they call it here, to 
aſſemble the drivers, who caſt lots for the ho. 
nour of conducting you. The ringing the 
bell is ſix ſtivers ; the charge of the waggon is 
a" commiſſary regulation; the compliment to 
the driver, ſomething, or nothing, at your 
option; but, uſually,” a ſkelling, Tee or 


in ng N a Se Ayh 


Should the packet arrive after fenſer, there is 
an additional charge for paſſing the gates, till 
ten o'clock in Summer, each perſon pays a 
Niver; after which; three guilders, a perqui- 
ite to the ſoldiers on guard. At eps 
ence is your you JON to A > cog 
— $4* 4.3 
From a perſect Jae" of 11 Do 
countrymen, who hays, for the moſt part, 
8 a ſuf. | 


24 
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« ſufficient portion of national prejudice; to 
laſt them ſome thouſands of miles good tra- 
velling, 1 feel it here neceſſary,” to enter a 
caveat againſt their taking Mnce, at many 
ſtrange. matters they wilt now meet with. 1 
would, if poſſible, glean” thr tvay before” thin, 
by clearing it of all impediments, which may 
achually lie in it, or which are only the work of 
their own — gy eee e 02 ies 


192 


And firſt; as to the vin Si this WE" 
A waggon it literally is, though bepainted and 
befigured all over, ſo ab to „ ſeem the thing 
it is not.'” Helveotſluice, however, affords no 
other conveyance either in wet or dry,” winter 
or ſummer;\ and in this 'conveyance; if vou 
do not walk you really 4 go in all weathers, 
ſome ſix or ſeven miles, generally, at a very 
ſlow pace; becauſe the roads, except in a very 
dry ſeaſon of the year, levy ſuch a heavy tax 
on your wheels, that neither man or beaſt can 
turn them round alten lib % n b 
To be ſure, a finer opportunity never offered 
itſelf, to try the patience of a mere Engliſh- 
man, who comes from the: fineſt public roads, 
and carriages, perhaps, in the whole world, to 
as If will by compariſon, to him appear—an 
immenle 


— 
— — 


1 tant wen; Oz. 
Amrnetiſe bog Interfectcd by ſtagan im ditcher- 


Ind if any thing is wanting to the climax of 


filling up the meaſure of his chagrin it vd, 


dquhtleſs, be the, inveterate pationde of the 


condugfors of theſe, wageens: they ſit, amidſt 


the wreck, almoſt, of heels, and in, all the 


* majeſty of mud, (while the; poor ſhivering 


paſſenger is trembling, behind,); with a com- 


poſure ſo provoking, whiffing their piper, that 
demonſtrates they are totally exempt from all 


thole fine, feelings; which render fa many bf their 
ſuperiors eſeamiy wretched. One piece of ad- 


vice ſhould be particularly noticed, viz. hat- 


ever is your fear, of being overſet, (which: by 
the bye you will not be) ot your: hope of dif- 


patch, not to attempt exciting /þerr feclings, 


or animating their ſpeed : ſince to touch them 
with a ſenſe of your ſituation, or to put them 
put of their pace, is, among impoſſible rhings the 
moſt-impaſſible.' There is a time limited for their 
given ſtage,” that time they will keep; but 
were your neck to diſlocate, or your nerves to 


Hhatter, they will only inane _ Jog on x 


+ na i 4 


85 en at the dig. ol. and enjoy he form.” 


"This will not fuit the expectations of wen, 
about, perhaps, to make the grand !our, and in 
the habit of running, perhaps, at the rate of 
ien Ke | from 
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ſtom ten to ſiteenaniles in the haur. Whereas, 
in Holland, either by land ar water, | your 
movement is precſettied 44: three; inſomuch. 
that. the diſtance from place ta place, is 
4ured by: ſo many hours each aur wplying s 
leagur. DOI no Hom 26! oni el 
8 TI. . Md zr ay 530447 cad wieguribarttrobirip 
FTireſome enough you will fapſ—unleſs. yon 
happen to be a: de/zbera/e traveller, which: is, 
always; ten tm one, that a traveller is vl i Wes, 
to · what end does a per ſom tra vel at alle hut to 
ſue the-DErerRENCE of manners and cuſtoms? 
Now it is the cuſtom in Holland to go ſlow!; 
and, fos 4 tolerabiy goad reaſon; becauſe they 
. cannot go ft. Why fear at them, and their 
country for this? Were all things ordered as 
they are in England, you would have no ohject 
of travel. At any rate, now you are ald theſe 
matters are to be: expected (and you are told 
the truth) you muſt either take a country as 
main contented where you: are, and, like the 
- Virtuoſo in n IT * e on 
TONER Rin Vx 
ee 1 of a aden Beit 
WS! are to be reckoned thoſe: which he 


ne, from being e of 8 
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of his'countrymen; ſome of which are ſhewh 
off almoſt immediately on his ſetting his foot 
on foreign ſhore: Nor are theſe,” by any 
means; conſined to people of low educat ions, 
and of courſe low ideas; but inſinuate them. 
ſelves into the moſt enlightened minds, and 
underſtandings, when trained up at home. That 
impoſitions are always, and every where prac- 
tiſed by natives on foreigners, cannot be 
doubted; that when detected they are more 
inſulting to one's good ſenſe, than injurious to 
our fortunes, muſt, alſo, be admitted; and 
that, in the provinces of Holland, ſuch: things 
are; I am ſo far from denying, that I mean, in 
their due times and places, o paint ubem oui. 
But is not England, dear England, under the 
ſame impeachment ? Does ſhe not over reach, 
and play upon both the property and perſon of 
ànewimported ſtranger in the ſame: manner? 
ande as many little circumſtances are leſs cog- 
niſable by magiſtracy - are not ſome of her 
zimpoſitions even greater in degree? Does ſhe 
not add ſcorn and ridicule to thoſe impoſitions? 
Can any ſingularity in dreſs, air, manner, or 
language, eſcape her criticiſm? and, though, 
"happily, theſe outrages on national urbaniry 
are praiſed” only by the mob, or the giddy 
and wor}bleſs. port of the wealthy, they cer- 
10 | | tainly 

1 | 


— 


drr nes, , wm «+ | 
tainly ſhould induce all orders of Engliſhmen _ 4 
to allow for à little retaliation, as well as laying | 
their account to find ſine 6b that chicane and * * | 
vulgarity abroad, of which they have ſo plen- | 
tiful a ſtock at Banter. op bee: | | 


ad; Aa vetyilitle candourʒ land- Hell keeling. 85 = 
will rather lighten your baggage than make it 3 
heavier :; as it/willieven be a fort: of letter of y 
'Ereditz through all the countries you mein to 15 
traverſe; I ſtrangly adviſe you to take little df - _. 
it with ych becauſt, the omitting to dp 
which; will be attended with two of the wort 
conſequences; viz. fender you Arif, with 
every body, and every body diſſatisfied with 
vou. Be ſure; therefore; you find room for it, 
as one of your neceſſary articles a with! which 
piece of good council; I _ e RE | 


_ whoſe uſe it is intended. alfa 5 
> 501 313 1 d. s 21 Its 1 1 * 33 
u ien = 
un * Ic ». My; 212 3s 35 e Won II 
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ny, tl ing, it would © 0 Po 
| ? 'ex 1 of 0 f — 41 meet. 


| with Fe” ip eſe che hem 
| __ nie Don- 
efO0N- 54; act wor bonn 49) WET 4 
gni liars, i696 ret -* A Hermit | 
nm. ihe, Cc | LETTIR . © 
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| SINCE: I have got ue r 
tle of compagnon de voyage, (albeit the office of 
guide along tbe dytes, is not à bad tranflation 
for this country) Iwill eien go bumbly on, till 
L have, like an honeſt Gleanet, enabled you to 
pick your way, till you have got a firm footing: 
for (as a ſtranger) I muſt conſider you at pre 

—_ I OG ground 
| RESET eee py eee 
ti A char eee eee 
reconciled to the bad roads, nor worſe vehicles 
chat go over them, your only alternative is 
walking; which, in Summer, is really plea- 
ſant; and, in all ſeaſons, is preferable to an 
healthy perſon ; as you have a little village at 
which you Fan pauſe midway, betwixt this 
town and the Brielle, and go upon a path of 
powdered cockle- ſhells, all the way; for the 
moſt part as firm and well bound, as if it was 
of Engliſh grayel. Should your baggage con- 

ſiſt of a ſmall trunk, e e or travelling 


* 
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bag a man may be hired to take if; unleſe chare 
be ſeveral in company; in which euſe, tlie 

better way will be to have one waggon for the 
baggage clubbing the expence; and ull pro- 
ceed on foot to the m which is preciſely 
ven Englim miles ß Y om o072t T 
1121 1 3021 BOY! tete. e * Duo Nu 
hat the detter uitet at leaſtj part of your. 
ſelvesy (ſhould yau travel with ladies) may Hat 
exclaim at this diſtance (though in a party of 
pleaſute, where a woman enters into the true 
ſpirit of a ramble, :ſhe makes, perhaps; fewer 
difficulties than men) .I muſt not furget to 
tell them, there is a fort of thing, füſhloned 
coach-wiſe, covered, at leaſt, in which they 
may go dry, and as Apollo ſays in Midas, 
will have “ no bones broke, though ſorely 
peppered. t When the roads are at the" heſt, 
(which id indeed, the only times theſe ſtight 
machines are to be truſted; ſo that when f 
wantedthay are uſeleſs;) thenovelty, &c. & &c 
renders an experiment in them not unpleaſant: - 
They have curtains of leather, but no glaſfes 
are wholly open before; and far from . 
well ſhut behind; e wes 
Harm nac 10 n Ait bid! 0. aa>mvrort” 
Having now got you through the very — 
par: of your journey, and gleaned, offi the diſs 
92 agreeables 
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_ Agmecalleof; x; as much ned could: he ate 
J bein formed. hat there are t wo ways of your 
Sine from: n Pert of the 
Navis. "CIMUTEI M31 Bl! 1: >-—— Ih 8 7 
V 2 JK 21 doit Si: 161.04 1001 0 622 
There are public boats; galed ſehuyw, g 
every Menday and Wedneſday, from the Brielle 
$9:Roperdams!: If. in aihurry, you, may lxave 
ee g nnn by un nen 


ien di og nei u 28 mMifoze 


404 here. 0 ms necommend it to all thoſe, 
Aa make a viſit of curioſity, (lim 
Ny te perſerm the tour of the Provinces and 
xterm priog over as litt is luggage as poſſible; 
$8:2v9Htmnk; not: only colts nearlyias much 
rs haſſesger, bus; an account: of: che al moſt 
Fonſtan ant tiene, by land and water, makes 
it xi s troublaſome; and the parterg 


d. ee s much for carrying half a ſcore· 


Fards es mile. I will not tahe upon me to 
Ny, boy for Noric lis ſtx fdirts,: and-provifion- 
ar air ef beeeehes; way anfwer to other, tra- 
vellerss but, 8 I am ſure, a; perſon ho does 
Det Huander bis time, may: ſatisfy NINA 
' euriofity very ſpeedily; ſo far as relates to theſe 
Provinces, I ſhould think a ſack or bag made 
_ ef pluſti or carpeting, and lined with leather, 
knows” ae me name of. a uc de mit, 
＋ asser and 


_— Se. 11 
and very much in uſage here, becauſe it pays 
nothing. being conſidered as an abſdlutely xc 

ſary part of the paſſenger, might do extremely 

well. In Summer, thoſe who are deſirous to 
get td Rotterdam rhe” möſt eipediticuft), 
na Hire a wash n, Of a. Wag öl. 54h, and 
g0 tb u pfade opPoffte Rotterdath, here they 
oof the fetty, and ate there ina gry time ez | 


rhe ie pike is fte n Builders ers (Hom HR eh 5 


0 eue ae ten abe ci 
_ as cltaß ab poffible, they mut 8 the man 
ner Fabre babes: firſt t Brielle 
er thetice' ut Betis if Yr 55 of 
ſchuytl⸗ Which ger erer Vöhl) Ind Fri ph 
—— aſſeiger only 151 785 ivers, (t 
_ ſiillmgeand THAT BENT) wat a Y e 
aged ber their 5 
uo 101 iin HOY MN 91:3 vo ak 3 
Or, — notlarrlve lat che⸗Mielfe, ig 
time for the ph Mailing ddyt, 1 UE beat 
may be always hire för Hk goilders, und bre 
ſtivers, and-tefi-Pebple may go in is; Wel 
the ſehuyt is ordered, always have the preca 
cfm bo cle K d oj: Ar, bechüft, it y 5 
two or thret 406k aft watds "y ye for 
admit #fourth, ne mak phy fx ftorins. _= 155 
oe. e nnr n 2128 940 ©” Burch, 
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Dutch, you ſee, erer ee den 
_ therefore, Ano +7: 2 Þafifi;e 


4 Speak by the ear, u gde -n you's 


With a fair wing, you * at Rotterdam ia 
leſs than three hours; otheryiſe, i in about five. 
But, as there are, in different paxts of the year, 
obſtruQions to. this mods, ſuch as higb ſeas, 
(waters a at leaſt) ice, Kc. Sc. and you are ſtill 
preſſed to proceed; you deſire the landlord ot 
the inn at the Brielle, to take your, baggage to 
the heads, from whence you. croſs ta the, ferry, 
Houſe in che iſland. When vau are balf, aper 
the water in your way to this ferry-hauſa,. if 
you do not mean to walk acraſs the iſland; (the 

| 818 50 of hag: wats and if. your ſeryant 

| ger you, requeſt: *. 


) 


got ready by the time you arrive, — for your 
conveyance. in which, if, only one perſon, you 
are charged eight ſtivers;;:more in proportion 
to the numbers. Luggage ig always in this 
Four ſeparate ee enocepber.. ei 
* = S111 yg pie# ls hob) 71 2 (as an 

| Ts ou, ll be. ſtruck with two awkward no. 
velties in ibis, buſineſi, of croſſing the water. 
ne h firſt iat chat when, you direct;the/ hoat« 
"MM: Pf e while on the water, weg 0 
| 89 
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go over the iſland, he holds up a mop a8 4 a fig, 
2 to the waggoner. If two Waggons are 
nted; to mops are hoiſted, and ſo on to 
kt. number of perſons in the boat, which will 
carry over fifty perſons; and all the time he is 
elevating theſe. ſigns, he bawls to the extent of 
his voice till his breath inſiſts upon quarter. ; 
once ventured to ſuggeſt, that a trumpet, or 
ph French-horn, giving as many., diſtin vollies as. - - 
might be neceſſary, to aſcertain the number of. * 
waggons wanted, would be a great relief to Bn 
own lungs, - and to the ears of the company 
but this hint was, thrown. out too much in hs. 
ſpirit of an, impatient traveller, and before I had 
thoroughly gleaned the Dutch aan which 
is in all things uncompliant, wo. W ns ant 


« Stubborn in wrong, inlxbl in right.” 3 
The ſecond Guucherir is, that when the boir, 
has arrived on the other ſide/and' afreſh freight” 
waits itt returm, an ugly old hiniper is draw n 
up to N long pole to give horice,” 1 could not 
help hinking, but dick Hot hüzard k rei = 
that a ſſag or any other fifliph afticle that © 
could be Aitiägulced, would have a better 
look=B adhetente to i cuſtdfi is 7 e 
terate here, that I am perſuaded theſe mob 
8 222 would not have been yielded for - 
4 the 


| 1 | LEANINGS, 9 D 
the : fineſt I ACRE in the Prince's ks We. 

| the belt pair of colqurs in his,armyes. 

Having croſſech the iſland, you paſs 2 a 
ferry to Macſlandfluice; 1 6iight' reviouſly' to 
have told vou A8 no eireumſtance Which is y 

conciliatory in this part of your tour (Which 
is certainly the moſt diſagreeable) ſhould be 
forgotten, that there is a very good poſt-coach, D 


- to be had, ' which will take four x rſons at the 


: ferry houſe if you prefet it to o walking, or” | 
waggoning it dver the iſland. At Maeſland- 
ſlaiee, (which'is à very large, but mae fiſh © 
1 Argpnck you” will "find good J 
tiens, en Paſſait, at the breain, or Blacks 
moors Head, from whence you can take your 
route in ſchuyt, or land cartiages, to dad 

of the proyvinges. n ode 


Tap mag, depend, n 
ane g order fox. the - boats. to Deli, which 
bs your firſt ages whether, you go o. cher Hague. 
105 se BT 3; rb ack 5, And. 36, Naters 

Ws 4 by fax.che.m pare e apap. 
ui roba 5 mode 0 310 JN EXCH 1 oh 
8 of -; 5 13h | be ſtatemen t.of this, 


Fo therefore... Fill . e Gperallyo 


| Nd. bobailng welds aro 
20 5d $vs0-10a bluos "Din 


* 1 
582 11 . 
N 1 
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In Summer, uk half paſt. five. in the moxns-. 
ing—again at gi Daene 
bn, e noofr aß io ” our, and_ ax. De, dri optts 


In the Winter, at eight, and at rwelve—in.. 
the 8 at que, three. and five. FL 
price to eac 1 


e e N 


Auhgugd Thayer more to 147 wy theſe 8 | 
ſchuyts hereafter, being indebted to them! for © 
ſome pictureſque and characteriſtick Gleatings,. 
I will here obſerve, generally, that they ae 
large paſſage hoats, drawn hy ane. horſe, like 
our coal, and other common traffick-barges.—=- 
They are divided into two compartments, the 
largeſt of which, of inferior price, as of infec. 
rior accommodation, is for all farts of p paſſen... 
gers, of which. each boat will hold from 50 to 


70 perſons, allowing even for the tre ndous 
ooh of the i d the prepoſterou == 
ticoats of the women. The ſecond diviſion | 
ere to "Whoeye chooſes to Pay. acc 325 L. 
It will Bold m "fx" to-cight "people; 
ou cafe but as The admiſſion” 7; IN; oſs 
Daichinati would lt it with ſmoke (g p 7p Bod 


ing always ſuppoſed, "welchme,. Wige 


$47 * 74 J's 
uo, we. ley ur pps Ly Dock, 3 NE 


Ani 4 7 


26 ertantu 0 s, Ce. 
| ſwering to Lobe me love m yy dog in our country) 
it will be always the fe way to hire the roo, 
Si is the w hole cabin for which you apply to © 
the Commiſſary, who lets it to you, if not taken, 
for an expence well worth incurting, till you are 
thoroughly ſmoke-dried—which, if you become, 
as I am, a reſidentiary traveller, you 1 will ſoon. | 
be, and no more regard a whiff of tobacco ſhot 
at you t than a ſea- breeze. The force of habit js 


60 


omnipotent; and it was from a thorough know- . 
ledge of of i its 5 power that Shak peare t made Wh | 


IF. 7 


75 a. 2501 ien Dido . 1 


Colom, Ae Jy 
— a fe coudh of rar FA 290 
ane. I Bob gk fl 


* 


4 


2 


You remeniber, 1 _ 9 the 2 rr men- : 
tioned by Dr. Plot, and retalled by the Spedta- 
tor, of an _ideot, who chancing to live within 


ſound of a a clock, and always Amuſing 8 0 


Ta TH TS 


the clock ſtruck: but this inflrument of his en. 
tertainment being ſpoiled by ſome, accident, . 
the ideot continued to ſtrike, and count the 
hour, without che help of it, in the fame x ans; 
ner be had gone when, it was entire. And Bacon... "= 
oblerves,.1 in this, Natural Philoſophy,..t Que | 
tals. jj pever better * than with thoſe. 
35 things, 


* 
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things, which at firſt created aur diſguſt—a-re. 
mark Ahich Mr. Addiſon illuſtrates by inform- 
age has produced, (and who had been trained 
up in all the polite ſtudies of antiquity); upon 
his being obliged to ſearch into ſeveral rolls and 
records, confeſſod, not withſtanding ſuch an 
employment was at firſt very dry and irkſome 
to him, he at laſt took an incredible pleaſure 
in it, and preferred it even to the eee | 
. . | 14 91 Ws Sal ga 


Now, though 10 cannot t ſuppoſe this "3A | 
nical effect can render the violent fumes of to- 
bacco half ſq agreeable as a diſh of tea/ or coffee, 
taken i in unobſtructed air, were you even to ſit 
enyeloped i in a Dutch boat till you were black. 
ened and ſeaſoned like a ham upon a hook ina 
kitchen chimney, I have not a doubt, hut a lit. 
tle time will reconcile yop to bear, and ſcarcely 
to notice, this really univerſal practice in Hol- 
land, and in Germany. Brats of eight or nine 
years old ill take out thein pipes withas much 

ſormality, and whiff, itoout in à ſew minuten. 
In; the great department of the bat, fiſtynares 
fitting on oppoſite benc hes, their -pipti alu , ' 
maſt touching each other, and puffing ollie of 
ſmoke K 
4 (NET, | | L they 


2 — * 
o 
— — —— — — . :ff wy * 
2 — 
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they were in the midſt of an engagement at 
eloſe quarters. In the coffee houſes of Rotter 


dam, Amſterdam, and che other great towns, 
br dities, where it i cùſtomary for the mer- 


chants to meer before and after change, there 


art ſometimes five Hundred ſmokers at once; 


amidſt the cloudy atmoſphere of whom; I, who 


| found it almoſt ſufſocating, aſſimilatedt to it ſo 


tolerably by the force of habit, chat, though I 
believe I-could go through _vePon fire ſocher 
than ſmoke a ſingle pipe, I wrote ot ſome of 


my en __ in the mint o of the 


finokers.” e 


- - 
7 6 r a 8a 4. + 4 + i.e 
17 x ei 27 4 innen ene in 


Bes begebe, & rü tl r or Vet wits 
whelmed alf at once, make yourſelf” maftet 


of the roof, if poſſible - and, if not pofftble, 
bendventure pipe of two ſfiould be levelled 


at you, chinle of the ideot and his clock, and 
the Fabre, Vith his llt and records: | 


In thor; ehink of Fo ogg | 


9 1 (whatever be your rank and ſtation; character, 
or ſen a great man or Sea linac WG. 
man think not, I ſay a true Dutehman-un· 
travelled will ceaſe levellingiat your eyts and 


noſe till he has ſhot the contents of his mbuth a 


un full at you. And wen —ihank God leer. 


10111 2 ET 8 thank 
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thank God that you are, (by che way uf boar 

has made, ſince that fi pipe was ſmoking) fo 
much nearer the end of your iſtage or every 
ſmokes is ſupplied with a ſtove and generally 
an enormous box of ammunition; and fill und 
empties; with almoſt as much dexterity, and 
more e ry" « ſoldier Oe and 
fires," ' nd ingittt Mam eee m 
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© Not that — eh wants good.manners or 
givility, but that his whole family, and all his 
connexions, male and female e are ſo entirely in 
the habit of this practice, that it never enters into 
his imagination it can be offenſive to an body 


elſe. Indeed the offer of a pipe is as gommon 4 
mark of courteſy in this country, as the afferofa 


chair in our's; and, in abſence of the maſter, 

the miſtreſs of che houſe preſents it as an in- 
d toduction to hoſpitality. Nou ure noti hom 
cer; to judge from hence, chat. the polite 
no ſet of people who conduct an entertainment 
with: more good breeding, if ynu allo we for- un 
few-pomps' and erte onies, fuck as ibſhatthave 
E „M. 


ichn Mobeatt Tay 99 R(11v41g KH 25 


At preſent we muſt return Gch: eoht{chuyr, 
Ver of. the cabin of -which, If. you an are a rapid 
or, n. bo C7 8 traveller, 
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traveller, you; will, perhaps, think I have. de: 
ſubjects, unſeaſunably long. Yet this will ba 
al little ungrateful in you tod, becauſe I have 
and ſmoke, and arm Yeu; cap a- pee, ſor 
the day of battle: and have, moreover, been a 
mere matter of fal gleauer, intent only in brings 
ing you forward, at the leaſt charge and incon- 
Venience- not to lay any ſtreſt on my exam- 
pPles froth the Spectator. And to fill out With 
ine by tile Fay, r inter wekving a few reniitks 
on cüſtoms and ideas, that if you do not Ray 
Jong enough with the natives, you may ne vet 
know, Would de ichurliſ fndecd to a Buide ſo 
friendly. 211 28 4106409 2101 ni Mine Arg 


rt! 1 des ni dag; 2 10 ai lied. 

11 hai: repaid you agtiat the worſt, but 
Till rather ſuppoſe you are lucky exoughts 

meet the beſt, hy hire of the roof, and that y 
ane ſole wonareh, for the time being of that 
ſaug dittie apartment, which moves upon the 
face of tlie waters, without your being ſenſible 
af th mat ion permitting you 10: feel-yaurſelf 
as if in one aÞyour ſmall parlours; or cabinets, 
at home : and giving equal freedom to think, 


dead, 1 or work, ot even n repaty jour 


„ 4% 
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I iel is extzemely, clean, well, faſhed,.. and 
cuſhioned, is provided with.a table, looking. 
glaſs, and, every. other convenience if you 
wiſh to take wine, you axe ſupplied with gob- 
lets and glaſſes-wif tea or coffee, the cups, ſau 
cers, and warm. ee nee Fairy 
Banquet, Noe vo J. Mails i Nui Haien 
8 54g e n 8:1 my Fi9v 3 

An wich h wilk tctife. - 


This, without all doubt, is, in Summer, the 
moſt agreeable method of making the tour of 
the Provinces; as it not only aſfbrds you an op 
portunity ofcfurveying the moſt beautiful villas; 
gardens, and pleaſure- grounds, {moſt of vhefa. 
being near the banks of the canals) as, Iike- 
wiſe of the voluptuous paſtures, and of the fine: 
herds that grate on them; but of ſtaying ams 
number of hours, or- days, you; chooſe in tha 
. cities, or villages, that moſt pleaſe you 
with the advantage of quitting one reſting- pot 
nnn every hour of the day. 


78 as i. 38 WI 919 1 TITS -+'Y 6 1 DOUGH p 


At entering each town of * deſtination, - your 
luggage i is committed to the care of one of the 
porter men or women, ſor khe inn, if you deſtre 
bee n mould it de your! 

£995 <6 * 9s I 1 . _defire 
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Begrelte Plobert—and the WBIEKAaſttri Kot 


ud That fön After you? arrival tt tht 


Nace, x ſchagt' Fend te fet off T6? ahöchef f fo 
wat you! ate ever detained by any Whecdlir 
Lane tHe zt your own offidh: IA 
Word, the'pillage boats here förm a ain, br 
which each ſchuyt is a link, by whoſe ene en 


___ with the reſt, you make, with as little trouble as 
Poſſible, the circuis of the Provinces. 


8 As Delft; for inftande; were l will now np 


poſe. you landed chert are ſehuyts, which 


Carry te Rotterdam, hy; one canal; tb 
the Hague, by inothet; | That to Rotterdam 


ta ofſ every hout᷑ in the Summer, nearly ſrom 
ſunniſe, till long after ſunſetting : und in Wins 
ter from eight: in the morning to ſeven elo 


d night: in the rdf, the price is eight ſti vers; 


in the other part five boxt ànd trunk 


ncanly as miblias yourſelf; If your deſtination 
| bo ahbe Haguc mere iv a/bavque goes every Balf 


hour i in the Summer, and itt ſtarting is! an- 
nounced here, as nes by the tingling of 
AIMS coleaiftsb W nnen Rotor 1H 


Py 
"#04 10 20 T6 5780 11 of battiemiegod 21 285 u 


+ Should. your rpute be e 
| prefer going at-opte, by water) yourwilh find 
* at:Dolft, a oO that goes every day at three 
5 in 
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in thi afterhoon; during the Summer; arid ar- 
rives at half paſt fix the next morning. Wa. 
winter January and February, at Teaft—they 
fer off only three times in the week, Mondays, 
Wedneſdays, and Fridays; returning alſo, on 
the ſame days from Amſterdam. Theſe barques 
are very commod ĩious; take large freights of 
goods for the tradeſmen; have an excellent 
cabin, in Which are good | beds; where you 
Aleep as in your own: chamber; andthe expenee 
is only three guilders three ſtivers each per- 
ſon. If you take the whole roof, which ac- 
 commadates ſix perſons. and ſix beds, fifteen 
guilders muſt be paid, and fifceen ſtivers ; but, 
if the captain is not excluded, the price is 
only twelve guilders twelve ſtivers ; ſome- 
ing . e the uſual charge 'of Inns. | 


| Del 120 SIT e 4 4201 1 "es +713 21ighs 


| Taking with you a baſket of proviſion, 10 Pas 


10 bottle or two of wine, this is an excellent 
way of getting to the capital of Holland, if you 
can reconcile yourſelf to paſſing by night, ſome 
of the intermediate ornaments and labours of 
the country. You ſave, however, the trouble 
of paſſing from ſchuyt to ſchuyt, and ſhifting - 
luggage, as by Leyden, Haerlem, &c. but then 
again, you miſs the ſurvey of thaſe beautiful 
"towns, unleſs you take them on your return. 


vol, 11, D * Thus, 
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Thus, gentle traveller, having conducted 
you to Delft, which is a centrical point in the 
ſeven Provinces, I might conſider the dues of 
urbanity and compatriotiſm fairly performed, 
and leave you to yourfelf, wiſhing, that what- 
ever be your tract, ſatis ſaction may be the 

reſult. But before we part, I have other ſervices 
to render you: the firſt of which ſball be to 

ſet you right, with reſpect to the money of e 
country: à taſk which hay mot. yet nb. 
be eee e 4104 991413 "of * 

This, W . a object of ar 

PEEP The preſent has carried yau -over''fo 
many difficulties, I think you will readily 
allow me a reſpite; and, poſſibly, if you really 
happen to have encountered them on the day 
you pexpſe this advice, you may be glad of a 
little repoſe yourſelf: for of all kinds of fatigue, 
that Which is attendant on the * Oe 
SOA AIDS us the malt. 


„ 


| e,. 387. 
Wiek if. 65 
1 60037 29 | en nnn eg 
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nies a uſed in the United States, I propoſe as 


nearly as poſſible, to give you e of 
their unn 8 15 0 8 21 
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4.Dgt.. * half a furhings. | 5 
1 ger. Sotmetlling more than PO 


arp; For infkatice, twelve ſtivers are equal 
to a ſhilling? at many places, However; they 
vill not give more than ten ſtivers for a ſhilling; 
therefbre, the leſs" a perſon brings of flyer 
coin fro! England the” berter. A'ſtiver, is 4 
little piece” of the ſiæe of a filver pennys but.is is, 


of baſe” . DIPS 10 


" 
5714 & © 


Dubbeltje. . This ſilver coin, of the ſame 
metal, is exatly double the value, and is ex- 
tremely handy in ſmall change. I, therefore, 
recommend the traveller to get about five Hil- 
D 2 ling 


= — 4 
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lings of change in tha ſtiver pieces, 
to pay ferries, poſtag .. 4 other trifling 
charges. 1 


Five Stiver Piece, or Quarter Guelder. Of the 
ſame impreſſion as the guilder; but very rare. 
Lou muſt gecnſionally, however, meet with i it. 


4 alben, or five Stivers and Sol 3 
Is a piece of baſe metal, and equal to an Eng- 
liſh ſixpence in value. The more of theſe you 
can get the better; becauſe the preciſe value 
being known, you can better judge of what 
you are paying in your little bargains, the 
ſettling which is very embarraſſing at firſt. 
The zeſthalven is alſo very. handy in ſettling 
for baggage, water e &c. &c. lich 


Sthellingen. This is of various forts, Gas 
the ſame as. the zeſthalyen;. but with a little 
ſtar ſtampt on it: if not larger, in which caſe, 
the fize determines the value; others have-a 
ſhip on them. They are of tolerable filver. 


Six "$1;ver ond one-half * * a ſilver 
piece, à little larger than an Engliſh ſixpence, 
and the eight part of 3 a rix dolder. 


— 4 > | Eight 
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\ Eight Stiver Piece. A larger and Münder | 


piece than a ſchellingen; not often paid you, 
but now and then falls in your ways 


7 en Hiver Piece. A ſilver coin, very e 
| value half a ee, A | | 


"Twelve * one-half Stiver Piece. Not much 
in-currency. x. 


Thirteen Stiver Piece. This is a = of Ze. 


land, d much in uſe, 


adi Stiver Pizee, called a Guilder, or Florin. 
Silver, and the true coin of Holland; and a 


rency of the Republic was not regulated by 
this piece of twenty, ano ther of ten, and ano- 
ther of five ſtivers ; but one may as well ex- 
pect they would baniſh money altogether, as 
that they will enter into ſych a reform. 


de en Stiven Piece. Is ſilver and half 
8 yo e | 


gere ane Pics, ED ene. 
bt. 


1 
os . 


v3 Twenty. 


great pity it is, that the confuſed filver cur. 
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.. Twenty-eight Stiner Piece. Of this there 
are ſeveral ſorts; it is Holland currency; when 
you receive a ſum in this coin, which is fre- 
quent enough, they generally pay you five in a 
lot, which makes ſeven guilders each lot. 


Thirty Stiver Piece. This is the piece called 
the Dolder, is Dutch currency, value about 
half a crown . Engliſh, and of equal * 
there are various * b 


Wider Stiver and axe half. Piece, . Mali 
a ducatoon, and ſo called; but you will not 
meet it oſten. 1 


eee Pics oF ap Guile Pine Kos 


Fab Stizer Piece, - "The wo Ee not | 
liked, and not much ufd. 


Fifty-iwo Stiver Piece, This is the modern 
wx dolder, extremely current, and what you 
will receive in the payment of almoſt every 
guinea. But as they will not paſs current in 
Amfierdam; and ſome other places, for more 
than fifty, or * ſtivers, you ſhould avaid 

having 
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haviog too many of them. In e W 
will fetch fifty - thre. | | 


N. B, The beſt filver money is 3 
or twenty ſtiver ny | 


, 


Sixty-Stiver Piece. Called a three WR 
piece, voy much in ufe, | 
Sixty=three Stiver Fg or Ducatoon,”* via 
at the time the Spaniards got footing in this 

country. | 


GOLD COINS, 


A*Ducat. . This is of admirable gold, and 
of great ſervice to a traveller; but ſometimes © 
ſcarce and bought at diſadvantage. Its cur- 
rency is univerſal; the general value five 
guilders, five ſtivers; bur being of the pureſt 
gold, is caught at eagerly by the Jews, and 
not to be got back out of their hands, or even 
the banker's, without paying'them two or three 
ſtivers profit on each ducat. But though this 
appears an impoſition, when you get beyond the 
Provinces, into Germany, Pruſſia, &c. they 
uncreaſe ſo much in value, that your general 


D 4 | portable 


40 | GLEANIN 65, t&e. . 
le caſh had better be in this coin, _—_— 
js ſterling in value, and light of carriage. 


Don: t Ducat. Is ten wiſe ten ſivers, 


Rider TORI guilders. 


Half Rader. | Seven epilderns ; all theſe. are. 
eurrent, without any TER, * the 


Rrprinces. 


þ 0 
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LETTER XXX. 
10 THE SAND, 


1 WILL employ this letter on a fubjeds 
which can ſcarcely be comprehended under the 
article G/eanings, becauſe I do not remember, 
to have ſeen a ſyllable ſaid upon it by anx 
touriſt, trippiſt, or traveller, ' whatſoever ; 
though, from experience, I am convinced, as 
muſt every one who has been on this part of 
the continent, it is one of the moſt neceſſary 
to be diſcuſſed, and for every ſtranger to be 
prepared in. I allude to the ſimilarity of the 
Engliſh and Dutch languages, and the uſe of 
being ſupplied with a few queſtions and an- 
fwers in the latter for daily exerciſe, Which, 
in ſome parts of Germany, and even of Hol- 
land, is as neceſſary to a ſtranger as his daily 
bread. It is impoſſible not to perceive, almoſt 
immediately, not even to fee} the general re- 
ſemblance of the Low Dutch. and the Fin 


The words, in any . which a tra- 
veller picks up, and tries to get a knowledge 
v are, of .courſe, thoſe which FRAME him ta 


aſk 
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aſk for the neceſſaries of life, and amongft 
theſe he will find, when his ear is a little ac. 
cuſtomed to the difference of accent, ſo great 
a ſimilitude betwixt the words which are uſed 
at home and abroad {I include Germany in 
this remark) that he will ſoon underſtand the 
general ſia jem of converſation amangft the na- 
tives 3 and if he mixes with them in their or- 
dinary ſocieties a ſhort time, will be able to 
take his ſnhare in them. There is, indeed, 
ſcarce a ſentence in which the manufacturers of. 
language, whether Dutch or Engliſh, have not 
borrowed from one another. The rights of 
etymology it is not my place to ſettle, Suffice 
x to obſerve to you, that in taking the circuit 
af Holland or Germany, an Engliſhman muſt 
return ſatisſied that there exiſts a very great 
2 of verbal reſemblance.— Certain words 
indeed, ſo approximate, even in pronoun- 
ciation, eſpecially in Free zland, that they ms 
n in that country, e. 


As Goc read and good check; 
— | I good Beg nn got ee. 


of which truth, though told i in rhyme, I ſhall, 
in its place, preſent you. with a pleaſant ex- 
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The reſult of a great deal of obſervation 
chen is, that ſuch of my countrymen as poſſeſs 
a vagrant ſpirit, and who meditate the tour 
of Northern Europe, would do well to equip 
themſelves with a few queſtion and anfwer 
phrazes, peculiar to the country or province 
they intend to traverſe ar to reſide in: for, 
although a common knowledge of the French 
language is certainly a very uſeful and general 
mo through all parts of cultivated Europe: 
and is fpoken much more amongſt all ranks of 
le in other countries, than in our's, it is, aa 
J have found, by no means univerſal enough to 
guard you againſt very uncouth accidents; 
ſince there are very mary fmall, and even great, 
towns, both in Holland; Pruſſia, and other 
parts of Germany, well worth being viſited, 
where, if a ſtranger had not leifure to go in 
fearch of ſomebochy who could ſpeak French, 
or ſhould not be fortunate enough to take up 
his lodging at a public table, (table d bote he 
would ene great inconvenience. 4 Y 


n e of e largeſt ad beſt inns, for ex- 
ample, in the circle of Weſtphalia, even in ita 
capital (Cleves, concerning which, I ſhall,” in 
due time, expatiate) had I not, during my ff 
reſidence in Holland, picked up a little of 

ſomething 
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ſomething like Dutch, I might as well have 
been thrown upon Robinſon Cruſoe's iſland, 
after it was evacuated. Not a creature in the 
houſe, filled as it was with ſervants, could 
ſpeak either French or Engliſh, and for the 
firſt day or two after my arrival, notwithſtand- 

the little mongrel Dutch with which I 
was. fortified, as ncither the maſter nor his 
ſervants were ingenious enough to make two 
or three ill pronounced words into an intelli- 
gible ſentence (although a Frenchman would 
have interpreted the worſt French I could have 
made uſe. of, and accommodated me at half 
a word) my entertainment was in pantomime, 
pad was amuling enqugh, after a der rehearſals, 


This little extemporancous. drama was . 
ported, indeed, by a very few characters, the 
principal of which were myſelf and an honeſt 
Swiſs boy, appointed to attend me, and who, 
really, had all the gaod-humoured foolery, and 
whimſical trick of a ſcaxramouch. When 1 
withed for breakfaſt, dinner, or ſupper, I open- 
ed my mouth, then ſhut it, then opened it 
again, putting my finger backward and for- 
ward, to imitate the action of eating. When 
] wiſhed for drink, I held up my head, and 
n e in hand) to be pouring its conn 
| tents 
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tents down my throat. The Swiſs boy incon- - 
tinently did the ſame,” nodded his head, and 
went laughing down ſtairs; very ſoon ſhewing 
he underſtood me. Every thing etfe that 1 
wanted was expreſſed in dumb ſhew, which ſo 
amuſed the Swiſs, that I ſuſpect he was much 
diſappointed when this mode of communi- 
cating broke off. Thus, as T could not * fuir 
the word to the action, I fubſtituted the ac- 
tion for the word. We certainly might have 
gone on in this manner for a twelvemonth, and 
I ſhould have been well ſerved ; illuſtrating 
all the time the Roman's aſſertion, that the 
hree grand principles and powers of oratory 

ſiſt in action; but, as Gay's monkey, Who 
was alſo a traveller, and had made the grand 
tour, and was as eloquent on ſuch occaſions, 
doubtleſs; as either me or my young Swiſs, 1 
muſt own I felt myſelf rather ambitious to 
make uſe again of that faculty, of which, with 
all his ingenuity, the moſt accompliſhed pug 
is a poor(imitator ; and; moreover, I muſt re- 
peat, that my ſcaramouch would not un- 
derſtand many expreſſions, on purpoſe _ he 
pee png the e e Hae * | 


Sone Gan a n my -ybubs to an 1 
hotel; where I found à good falle d' bote, 1 
> amuſed 


— 
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amuſed the company with this ſcene, and. an. 
Engliſh. gentleman. preſent. informed me, that 
in North Holland he was, put very often to 


the. like difficulty, ſmoothed. only by the like 


means: to prevent which, in future, he had. 
thought of an expedient, which was; on his. 
return to Amſterdam, to form ſuch queſtions, 


and anſwers, as were hounty occurring, rela- 


tive to culinary, chamber, and other domeſtic 
matters, and to get them put not only into- 


good, but to bad, Dutch : that is to ſay, 


firſt; as properly ſpelled; ſecondly, as pro- 
nounced without any attention to the ping: 
thereby preparing himſelf. as well for thoſe 
who could xor read, as ſor thoſe wha cou/d; He 
added, that his buſineſs; calling him into ſe- 
veral of the ſame towns about a fortnight aſ- 
ter, he took no guide but his new=made” 
tablets; reſolved to tr their uſe, and went 
through the very places at Which he had be- 


fore been embarraſſed, perfectly at his caſe, 


creating, by the way, a great deal of harmleſs 
merriment amongſt thæ people with whom he: 
communicated; particularly in one family (the 
maſter of whom had been churliſh in the 
gentleman's firſt viſit): It was a ſmall inn, kept 
by» a ſufly purſe- proud Dutchman, who had 
ſaid ( rudely, but not without point) if he, was 

re, | 0 
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to Bad- legnsger as. n ere things, he 
muſt charge. it U fl. 


The gentleman had not 3 


ſtroke of Dutch traffic, and b way of retabia- 
tion, determined to go o the mans hn 
again, prepared, however, with this firſt queſ- 
tian and remark— “ Mul you anſwer me naw £'' 
1 ſhalt pomc to what I want of yon, without 
deigning to fpeak to you, marking the articie 
deſired hy very good Dutch. If 'yau do met 
anfwer it immediately, I ſhall tokens are 
as e en * were pen 


ei eee. (hid ee 


n 


« man)] that this fellow could neither write or : | 
'4 read, upon which I burſt out into a laugh df 


triumph; and after expoſing him to ai good 
deal of company, who happened to be 'af- 
fembled I left his houſe, and was very well 
underſtood in another. I uſually / ſporred 
* my bad Dutch, which; was generally com- 
prehended, and where it was not, I pointed 
to my tablets, in which might be read the 
good; and am convinced, that by adop- 
tion of the ſame plan, (accommodating my 
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make my way through Europe with no actual 
« ſkill in a»y language but my own. 


I vas much taken with this deviſe, and, al- 
though I had predetermined to paſſeſs myſelf 
with enough of the language of every country 
through which 1-meaned to paſs, to expreſs 
my wants and wiſhes, and to flop long enough at 
a place to render this practicable, (a plan 
which included a ſufficient reſidence to glean, 
not only a little of language, but a great deal 
of the manners, and of the cuſtoms of thoſe 
to whom ſuch. language was natal—) I deter- 
mined, likewiſe, to follow up this gentleman's 
plan, by way of immediate ſupply. Accordingly, 
I put together a number of ſuch [queſtions as 
4 muſt aſk, the replies to which required, in 
general, nothing more than obedience to the 
orders they implied, and I found it of ſuch 
infinite uſe, that I ſtrongly recommend others 
to do the ſame, merely as: a ſuccedancum, till 
m can make ſome progreſs. | 


1 Indeed, I 3 ſome — of this 
| 1 ſo eſſential to common comfort and ac- 
commodation, that a traveller ſhould acquire 
it, /e defendendo. He will, otherwiſe, find himſelf, 


like a man unarmed in the field of battle, ob- 
noxious 
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| noxious tolevery>diſguiſed-and{every.opencats 
tack of impolition, againſt an enemy, too, ac- 
_ conter'd_at all Points againſt his pocket. Thy 
countleſs, number of. guides, tours, jo 
1 655 ber. gollected, would form, (fil 3 lea 
| ibrary,, with; which a.man cannot poſſibly 
emigrate z. and I. am really aſtoniſhed, that 
amongſt all ſuch of thele, as have fallen under 
my inſpection, there has not been one traveller 


who has thought it worth his; while to give. 2 | 


ſingle dialogue, in common interrogatory and 


reply, on ſubjects that are as neceſſary to be 


aſked, and anſwered, as it is ta do thoſe offices 
to which they lead, viz. eat, drink, and 1. 


Dialogues of this kind (or rather the queſtions 
and anſwers that form à part of them) may, it 
is true, be found | ſcattered up and down the 
different grammars, but beſides that the 
things wanted lie too widely diſperſed; it im. 
plies a neceſſity of taking 2 library with you, 
and, after that is done, hunting about from 


page to page for the thing wanted, inſtrad of 


having them brought together, claſe under 
your eye, and within compaſs. To have done 


this, * might poſſibly deduct from the dignity 


of a travel writer. but would add importantly 
to his uſo. It ſeems, however, to be a taſł very 
vo. It. |; E - 4.74.4. PRAnk 
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proper for a Gleaner who is'refervedo? - 1 - 
21; "a6 pick op te cb of ibo ler r Rel,” 
the lofty-minded travellers habe gone Gier 
with nobler views: namely 0 Conduct their 
readers to pictures, Palaces \ "teiples,” turrets, 
mountains, and other pieces of magnifcence; . 
which, after all, a common valet de place, a a 
ſixpenny catalogs, or the perſons appointed 
to ſhew theſe fine ights—theſe ſuperb udtional 
Tions, would deſcribe full as well, "aflifted* by 
ybtr" own ocular evidence at the fame time. 
But even theſe auguſt Jourriatifis muft confeſs 


3 v4 tr5 36 511 17 115 7 &* OJ 


to beſtow, ci ND 
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1 G50 5 elbe, to the: unaſpiring 
bunny of the character I have adopted in 
this work, I ſhall, by vay of Appendix in 
the laſt volume; before I bring my Gleanings 
to à fnal cloſe, offer a cauple of colloquial let: 
ters, conſiſting of Dutch, German, (that is, 
Low Dutch, High Dutch) and Engliſh, con- 
taining, neither more nor leſs thana ſet (ſeries) 
of thoſe orders, queſtions, and commands, which 
every traveller, Who is not immortal, and 1 
have never heard of any preternatural ones, 
ſince the . of PR: -and Mercury to 
6] $320 old 


1 * 
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vid Raucis and: Bhileman).-mut! Sies; alle, 
and receive, | every day, and almoſt every hour 
of ;hig diſe: and I will take care to place them, 
25.ncarly as paſſible, in ſuch diurnal arrange- 
ment, beginning with the riſing and fiaiſhing 
with the repoſing hour, that it muff pe 2 
ſtranger s own fault if he ſtands in need of the 
ordinary comforts. or conveniencies: becauſe, 
if there is a being in the houſe where he ſo- 
urns, who can. read, he has but to point to 
object deſired, and, if attainable, to get iti; 
gr, if he ſhould meet with a whole family of 
ignorants, he may follow the acrented rule of 
properly pronounced, but badly ſpelled, order, 
queſtion, command, &c. which will be put 
immediately belaw the ſame queſtion in its proper 
orthography, and his on ear muſt be very 
defective if he cannot ſo expreſs himſelf; as to 
be ſufficiently underſtood, which is the ſole aim 
of this very humble vad and e periment, 
the good effect of which I have thied myſelf 
befor I recommend it ro! others. Neither 
let the erudite critic frown m it. Should it 
ever be his fortune to come into thoſe parts of 
the. Continent, armed as he may be with all 
the | ſacred knowledge of the afleient world, 
and the more refined graces af the modern 
ene preis be underſtood to mean 


E 2 P the 
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the polite languages of France and Italy) 1 
am well convinced, even he would relax of his 
dettered gravity, and not only ſmile upon, but 
derive great benefit from this, certainly doggrel 
and whimſical, 'mode of making himſelf in- 
zelligible 5'ſince all the wiſdom of the fathers 
could not effect it half fo well. Without, 
therefore, making any apologies (what has been 
Hitherto ſaid I conſider as neceſſary explana- 
tons) for a good-natured intention, certainly 
not very amuſing to the writer; I here pro- 
miſe to execute it (in the beſt manner I am 
| ON in nee 21 ans iong! 
210 25 things white ir: is. in my Wee * 
me warn ydu about. The common Dutch inn- 
keepers, porters,» boatmen, and that elaſs of 
people, are as great goſſips and babillards as 
any in France, in our own country, or in any 
other upon the earth, and will talk / about it god- 
deſs, and about it,“ on the moſt inſignificant 
occaſions, for an hour together, while minutes 
might ſettle: all chey can have to ſay to, or to 
do for, you. Never therefore: feem to liſten. 
Fix to your point - point to your order, or 
Jour queſtion, or elſe pronounce. it, and ſtiek 
there hold him to it, as gta the one thing 


needful; and if he Wes! 08s into irreleyancies, 
242 4 1 bring 


— 
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bring him back to the point by the aid of the 
remark I will put into your mouth. This 
will fave you the hearing © an infinite deal of 
nothing,“ and ſave time, as well as pram 
_ Sag better . 


1 will at benen put an and to this very ne- 
ceſſary ſubject, with one general remark on the 
Dutch language, viz. when a perſon ſpeaks very 
bad, broad, and coarſe Engliſh, it will, for the 
moſt part, (ſeven words out of ten) be good, 
pure Dutch. But, of this, the pronunciations 
I mean to ſet down for you will ſufficiently con- 
vince you. And were the natives to ſpeak ſlow, 
(every language to a perſon ignorant of it /cems 
to be | ſpoken faſt) an Engliſhman, though he 
might be at fault as to particular words, would 
be au fait as to the general topic, and the turn 
it was taking; which reminds me that you 
will derive a double advantage from my little 
vocabulary: — while you are trying to make 
out meanings by. fal/e orthography, you will 
inſenſibly get into the true; and thus accome 
modate the wants of the preſent and future: 
with which encouraging hint we will releaſe 
one another from this ſchool-boy's exerciſe, 
and get to ſomething more entertaining to us 
n for you cannot ſuppoſe theſe ſchool- 
E 3 maſter 
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maſter leſſons have beef very -detiptitfut to 
their author. What I promiſe in an appendix 
ſhall ſerve ab a pocket companion reſpecting 
fome points neceſfary to be immediately known 
to the traveller: it may be allaſuffcient to ſuch 
purpoſe—which aſſuredly has not been effected 
by _ guide, trip, or tour hitherto made pub- 
lic. g e to ROW a my ont 


Proviatds a} «all 8 750 wh to 
<« efiooſe.. In tlieſe ptimary pages you will 
nnd the needful for your ſafe guidance. Sup- 
poſing this and the two promifed, queſtion and 
anſwer, dialogues to become a /-parate freaf from 
my general Gleanings, I am here to bid you 
farewell. On the coritfary; if you defire to 
ſee objects, arid read of circumſtances, as they = 
ſtruck me, in a ſurvey of them at different 
times and ſeaſons; (amongſt which, I truſt, 
many will be hot unpleaſant, and, not à few, 
uſeful, particularly if you paſs beyond the U. 
mits of the republick, into other countries) we 
ſhall ſtill, in 4 manner, be converfing together, 
and the whole of thy Gleatiihgs will be a part 
of your company. In this eaſe, 1 . vg 
mt Rill irdv21 ne | 
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: But 
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But, at all events, from you, my friend, and 
your dear circle, whom I more particularly 
addreſs, and' from whom, if I ſeem to deviate 
a little to admoniſh others, it is but in imita- 
tion and adoption of that bounty, which has in- 
duced you ſo often of late to tell me our cor- 
reſpondence, by being occaſionally broadened 
in its application, may become more extenſively 
uſeful and amuſing. From you and your's, I 

fay, I am ſure of finding a hearty good will, 
Jet me wander about with you where I lift, 
and ſhift the ſcene upon you as irregularly, and 
rapidly, (taking you backwards and forwards) 
as I think proper. Under ſuch encourage- 
ments, we will now take a trip to the Hague, 
which, indeed, I have already thrice viſited, 
fince my quitting that fire-ſide, where I have 
always found © a ready chair,” and, ſo long as 

circumſtances permitted, a delightful home. 
May eternal bleſſings crown” the owners of 
it |—a prayer of fuch * earneſt heart,” that I 
will not ſuffer it to be « mixed with baſer 
matter. Adieu ! 


F 


— — — 
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ro THE sauf. 
1 Hague. r 

AT the firſt bluſh, the following fact, 
my dear loved friend, , may ſeem ſtrange. There 
is far more diligence of attention required of a 
Gleaner, to ick up any thing worth carrying 
to his ſheaf in great and populous towns and 
cities, than in the undiſtinguiſhed villages, and 
« fill ſmall” receſſes, where the broad and 
common highway, thoroughfare, traveller ſeldom 

oes; and where though the violet perfumes 
the air, and t the freſh, graſs ſprings up in the 
beautiful paths, thoſe 4 gariſh beauties of the 
world” are wanting, that Are alone gratifying 
to a heart devated to the publick. For al- 
though, in this | latter ſcene, every thing i is in 
LT a you, or ſtanding fixed, in proud 
but mute magnificence, for your inipeckis 
as if almoſt to inſiſt on your paſſing homage ; 
they have yielded up their charms to ſo many 
{trangers, that, like one of our fair drudges of 


faſhion, | yhoſe face hay been fo long in pub- 
Bek 
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lick exhibition, it is become © familiar as one's 
garter; and to give another deſcription of it 
would be to force on you what memory would 
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133 
Ah my friend, what honour hat mines 
of wealth would rol} into the coffers of the 
man, who, when the objects of this variable 
life have loſt their wonted power of giving 
pleaſure, but, by change of cireumſtances, have 
acquired, unexpectedly, the power of giving 
pain— what, of riches and fame, I ſay, would 
he deſerve, who could command our once-dear, 
but now ſlighted, objects, to quit thoſe cells 
in the brain, where they have not only, | 


„A local habitation, and a name,” 


but a fixed lodging—and—(bitterly againſt our 
will) are become tenants for life therein? We 
ſee, we admire, we love, we poſſeſs : our fe- 
licity ſeems entire. Alas! an idea, an opi- 
nian, a diſpute, the ſatisfying power of poſ- 
ſeſſion itſelf, the frequency of ſeęing, of en- 
joying, a new fancy, a new object, firſt dimi- 
niſhes, and, at laſt, deſtroys, the eager delight 
with which we beheld our fineſt parks, gardens, 

| 1 W as ima, 
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gination, en is wont Dun 
en. 


Bl 


—_— 


Theſe, nee b a the fame ; the 
verdure is as refreſhing, the flowers as ſweet ; 
the hand of time, mellowing the tints, has 
even thrown new graces on the canvaſs—and 
vet we are weary of them. What fault can 
they / ha ve committed? „What committed P* 
The greateſt. They are our own, and they 
"__ (olive: our * ring 


"Shall. I. 1 * :mmi—s objedts, to 
ſuch- as have liſe? to fuch as bound themſelves 
even like a charm round our neeks—round our 
hearts—but which a (perhaps more truly 
filled with enchantment to all the world be- 
fides) are nothing to us, or worſe than nothing, 
4e ſtohe rount our necks—a galling chain 
round oH fer? He who could make us, at 
the vord of command, forget even theſe, or 
ratfier the Keen rebuke with which conſcience 
employs memory. over whom ſhe has control, 
to puniſh our friolous and inſatiable incon- 
hat would we not offer him? 640) 

tot9D 15 a9 $01 you! 52 H&E Is bas 290 
e Tes Pferden this beyond ty inten- 
on, T eg Sag this * an un- 
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verfal fact; | I'Blefs God, too, that, individually, 
it applies not to you, or to me, my friend. 
Ah! I never poſſeſſed any good, that I {who 


could alone be the proper judge of it) found ſo 
to be, But T'chErihifid with my WEI" heart, 


and, 10 far frotn indifference growing dt of 
Foſſe Non, 1 loved it but the more, for having 


given 1 me happinefs 1 Gratitude became a new 


motive of attachment; and the thought of its 
having made 'me often bleſt, inſtead of dimi- 
niſhing; augmented my affection. Nor have I 
a friend on earth, who is not the more dear to 
me on this very principle. Ah! carry this aſ- 
ſertion towards yourſelf, my friend, "ne ou 
ene cle tove for you, „Nh 


But I have loft myſelf. —The tmead is 
broken, but eafily repaired. To thoſe wha 
wh to forget whateyer is become inſipid to 
them has been too often ſeen; heard, or poſ- 
ſeſfedd; you will agree that a perſon, a magi« 
cian, endowed with the powers of granting ta 


us that wiſh; would, indeed; merit recompenca. 


Streets, villages—nay whole cities, are eaſily 
ejected from- the memory ; but how ſhall we 
pluck our that born in the wind, which is left 


to feſter, after our once faixeſt roſes of. ate | 
pation and of the heart, en ee e On 190 | 


N R and pall upon our ſenſe] 


* 


— ' ̃¶—ͤe c- 
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And which remain, ſometimes; for years, per- 
baps; for life, to ſcourge us in all aner 
e e A t>ftsRoc 1197234 J | 
9 Faortunatus| Wo poor 3 thy vaunted 
powers, (even had they been realized, ) in 
compariſon of his, who could thus teach us to 
forget our once fondeſt wiſhes, and with them, 
the ſharp reproof of our weak infidelity and 


fooliſh, baſe, ingratitude 1 


Bur, left even you, my Friend; mould ie 
. tb loſe ; and be trying at 5 


1 «« That hardeſt ſcjence, to een. 


| this 8 will but bring it back on your 
remembrance; fince, it is certain, the dif. 
coutſing' ſtrongly on any one object, forces on 
an idea of its oppoſite. Ta return, there- 
fore, to the firſt occaſion of theſe reflections, 
which was, that, as I am convinced you know 
already, that I am now writing from one of the 
nobleſt towns ( in proud humility and affecta- 
| _ ef 16% ever village) in TRY I 
> io gie ee, hall 


011 


des ee r 
The Ha it is true, like lordly London itſelf, was once 
only a { of miſerable cortages, (ind, where is the city, 
Pe orig, was not?) but when you conſider that, by a 
e zug a charter 


22 215 504 Uec bar . 8 
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hall neither carry you into any one of its 
famous churches, nor to the Jewiſh ſynagogue; 
but ſimply remind you, that, whenever you 
are diſpoſed to thank your God for your ſafe 
arrival, you may do ſo in your own way, man- 
ner, and language, at ten o'clock every Sunday 
morning, in the Engliſh church, which is at the 
entrance of the ſtreet, called Noord-Einde, 
N orth- End,) near the Place. Neither ſhall 
. afk your gee to oy on the * edi. 

_ 


pron ine on ago, 3 reigns of the a Fr Chad 
the Fifth, and of his ſon Philip the Second ; each afigning to 


it, the dignity of city ; taking into your mind, at the lame 


time, its having, for ſo loog a ſeries of years, been the ſeat'6f 


government, grandeur and faſhion, with the full enjoyment of 
all municipal} rights and privileges; and that it is, im effect, 
be pride of an Hollapder's heart, and ſpoken of with fondneſs, 
even by the gainfyl tribe ; the 1 ueſtipn have you ſeen che 
Hage being amongſt the firſt things demanded of a firager, 
by a native of the Provinces ; 1 ſay; when you join theſe facts 
together, you will not heſitate to lay the account of this egre- 


A £4: (of gi 6. wa city, larger tl than that of Man- 
f 


cheſter, and erhaps of York; certainly more elegantly con- 
ſtructed, Fer nth Ane of general faſhion, the name 
of village} to that not uncommon grtifice of vanity, which, to 
entrap the greater praiſe, aſſumes the air of diffident modeſty. 
The Hague is one of the fineſt, and largeſt; towns in Europe, 
and the Dutch univerſally wiſh it to be thought, ſo.; And, 


were you to ſpeak of it as only a village, they would ſoon 


nn 


| 
| 
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Hess nor take you to the celebrated Maiſon 
de Correction; nor to the Palace uf Prince 
Maurice; nor to that of the Stadtholder; ner 
to any of the very numetous haſpitals, or 
alma - hauſes; nor even to the Princg's muſeum: 
nor to the Princeſs's chouſe in the wood; nar 
to any other fine ſights ; becauſe, I am well 
convinced, all theſe Dutch lions have ſtared 
you in the face, in various prints, books, diſ- 
ſertations, &c:;&c. &c. till you are as Mell ac- 
quainted with their diameter, circumference, 
ſituation, diſtance from each other, riſe, fall, 
Tuins, and repair; and, that you are as inti- 
mate with the far famed cabinet of curioſities; 
Its moderns, and its antiques, its birds, beaſts, 
;and-fiſhes, urns, buſts, medals, and, minerals, 
Pictures and paintings, ſculptures, engravings, 
and other rarities of art. and nature; as | arc 
the ſtudents of Leyden, with the wonders. of 
that town; the tree—adarned- falſe, Eſplanade, 
Tumulus, the trophied caſtle: of the Saxon 
Hengiſt, (memotial of his victory over our 
own country) 2 the 196 magoificent firects; 
che 145 ſtone bridges; and all che curioſities 
of their academy; from the. fire-conquering | 
"Aſbeſtos to the e egg of the crocodile; as well 
WY that is ihe len of thoſe gteateſt of .all 

498 aus ng : 11329 2: en Curiolties, 
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euricficids;” the ſkelerons of | human iv goes 
Ne e noc 725 


11 St) 148315 1 ny 


No: „ are t 


reading and con vexſation, nqt to confider theſe 
things, 4s old ſtaries, and iuftend of being put 
again in mind of them, would, perhaps, be glad 
tothrow a publie building, ora ſew royal palaces, 
out of your head, here, amidſt ſo much het 
ter furniture, you may juſtiy look an them: as 
ufcleſs lumber. But, were it even poſſible 
that you know nothing of them, you would, 
on your coming over, have reaſon to xxclaim, 
cer you had been here eight and forty hours 


< ſomewhat too much of this! For guides; 


companions, hiſtories, deſcriptions of the 
Hagut, ſtare at you through al moſt every book< 
feller's window, in all languages, though prits 
cipally in Dutch. Jacob de Riemer, Tor” In- 
ſtance, juſt to begin with, bas publiſtied 2 
Mort fuccinct deſcription of the Hague, in thies 
volutdes folfo. Another Dutchman, By way of 
rendering'it more commodious, has ae Ares an 
abridgement of it in two volumes gqizy!s, On 


of which, indeed, might be ſqueezed. into each 


breeches pocket of a true Dutchman; his to- 


bacco box, being much ſuch another pocket 


— TRY * you have your 
Valet 


— —— — — 
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Valet de Place, who, on your ER at the 
inn, the beſt, and moſt reafonable of which is 
the Mareſchal de Turenne, kept by Mr. 
Baume:—offers himſelf to your ſervice, in- 
tellectual and temporal; and will, for thirty 
ſtivers a-day, (half a crown, ) retail all his 
knowledge and experience of men and things, 
places and people; and, for ought I know, give 
you more real, (certainly more various) infor- 
mation, than Jacob de Riemer. So that, every 
way, I take it for granted, you have had, or 
will have, more than enough of e 
ere theſe een Ys! 


My intention is; and has all along Wa to 
mention, to you, from every place thoſe, things, 
which it is moſt likely, neither your fixture, 
nor your walking guides, will ever think of 
ſhewing yau; or it ſome of them are ſet. down 
in the books, you muſt loſe a greater propor- 
tion of time in hunting them up, through the 
hiding places of ſeveral hundred pages, about 
le plus beau, et la d zelle n Alte of I 


panegyric. 0 | ' 
2 wer pur dalam al te ple of") 


"before you can get at them; like a fauirel 


| TOP" througha wilderneſs My. _ when 
there 
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Ate le is Fearcely'® A 895 tree in 1755 2p ground. 
Now having done alf this r my ſel Lam willing to 


[E019 


ſpare | you the trouble; fe which coor 
156 baly to defire, that, 15 imication of . 
aboverimed i ingenious ; and plea aps. little, ani 
mal, . hen 1 lay before you, any, literary nut, 
which has not abſwered e to Neu, the pains, of 
cracking, throw. it aſide, and depend. on -the 
next; or Peras 5777 0 the. next after that, be- 
ing more to Four taſte; and, remember, toe, 
that even that which dilpleaſed.yous and 1 8 
you condemned as inſipid, may gnactly ſuit the 
palate of whoever picks it up after you, and 
think it even a bownr bouche gleaning. 

Thee hoe " general Yemark to make ae all 
A books, i in the way of guides, which have 
ever fallen under my examination: and I have 
had the fortitude, in all « countries, to ſtruggle 
through all forts and fi izes. You will note, that 
1 £ peak only of. ſuch as are written by the na- 
MINE or Foreigners relident, or rather eſta- 
biithed; till they, are, as it were, naturalized— 

to the Place they. deſcribe. — Their accounts of | 

kings, queens, . palaees, . theatres, churches, 
charity houſes, &c, . &c, walks, and public 
entertainments are, doubtleſs, for the moſt 
part, juſt; as may be : gs of laws, govern- 
vol. 11. ment, 
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ment, police, « &c. &c. As: far as it goes, this 
intelligence is. ſatisfatory;, and the leſs it is 
clogged with remark, or encumbered with 
ſentiment, the better; but a very great num- 
ber of thoſe objects moſt intereſting to a 
ſtranger; they totally paſs over; and aſſuredly 
for a good, and (to them) ſufficient, reaſon ; 
decaufe, they cannot ſuppoſe the manners, 
cuſtoms, and peculiarities which ſtrike travel- 
lers; can be intereſting; ſince, being amongſt 
the moſt ordinary occurrences; in the midſt of 
which they were born, they cannot even imagine 
| 3 to be fingitlar. | 


20 What can ve kesſon e dem what 5 


And as ſuch authors ſeldom leave their own 
country; the Very articles which diſcriminate 
that from every other, they muſt be in total 
ignorance of.— This reflection is ſo extenſively 
true, that 1 vin venture to tay, there js ſcarcely 
4 book written by a native hiſtorian of the 
Hague, or of other t towns, who has noticed any 
one of thoſe peculiarities, that would faſten 
principally on ati Engliſh travellers obſervation; 
ſuppoſing him not to be n attached 
to brick and mortar. For inſtancq; a Dutch 
author would all commercial as is his coun- 
try never think of telling you that the very 
„1e * 1 2 Dd 154 ; dog: 
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dog , Holland, are conſtrained to promote the 
trade of the Republic; inſomuch; that ſave the 
Great Dogs of faſhion. and ſtate, which. run 
before or after their lords and ladies equĩipages; 
and, in imitation often of their betters, are 
above being of any uſe; there is not an idle dog 
of any ſize in the ſeven Provinces. You ſee 
them in harneſs, at all parts of the Hague, 
and ſome other towns, tugging at barrows, and 
little carts, with their tongues almoſt ſweeping 
the ground, and their poor hearts almoſt ready 
to beat through their ſides. Frequently three, 
four, five, and ſometimes fix abreaſt, carrying 
men and merchandiſe, with the ſpeed of. little 
horſes.” And in your walk from the Hague 
Gate to Scheveling, (where we will preſently 
make an excurſion,) you encounter, at all 
hours of the day, an incredible number loaded 
with fiſh and men, under the burden of which, 
they run off at a long trot, and ſometimes 
(when driven by young men, or boys), at full 
gallop the whole mile and an half, which is 
the diſtance from gate to gate; nor, on their, 
return, are they ſuffered, to come empty, being 
filled not only with the aforeſaid men or boys, 
(for almoſt every Dutchman hates a od 
when he can ride, though half a mile) zabut 
* ſuch commodities as cannot de had dt the 
F 2 | 5 I. 
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village. I have ſeen theſe: poor brutes, iir 
the nuddle of ſummer, urged beyond their 
force, 'till they have dropped on the road to 
gather ſtrength; which is ſeldom the caſe, 
however, except when they have the misfor- 
tune to fall under the management of boys; 
for the Dutch are the fartheſt from being eruel 
to their domeſtic, dymb animals, of any peo- 
ple in the world; on the contrary, an Hol. 
Jander, of whatever rank, is ſo mereiful unto 
his beaſt; whether horſe, dog, cow,” &. that 
they are the objects of his- marked attention, 
as ſleek ſkins, happy faces, and plump fides, 
ſufficiently demonſtrate. - The-cows; and 6xen 
for. draft,” they rub down. curry, and elean 
till they are as gloſſy as the moſt pampered 
ſteed in England. Nay, you frequently fee 
them with a light fancy- dreſs, to guard them 
from the flies, and other annoying animaleula, 
in the meadows, which are the fineſt in "the. 
world; and in a warmer ſuit of cloaths during 
the winter; even theſe canine flaves- look hals 
and well, as to condition, and being habituated 
to labour, feel little hardſhip in it. Happy, 

however, chrice happy, is the dog, who © has 
the luck to- be born of humbler and lowly 
parents, and is facred; by his inſighificance, from 


labour. - Eike many a man, who, having nei- 
2 i theo 
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ther talents not ſize for à hero, derives many 
à Thug enjoyment from Ris unfitneſs to take an 
active part in the tolls of ambition. But dogs 
of this deſcciption, have yet greater privileges 
in Holland, than you may imagine. Like 
other Mile things, they are held precious, and 
ſo fondled and patted, that either a lapdog, or 

a lover in England, Where thoſe animals, you 
| know, are ſometimes neglected, as, indeed, 
in that country, are all favourites, might envy 
them; for if you think a Duteh woman, and à 
beautiful Woman, are incompatible, you art 
1 2s K ſhafl faks dow roo ew | 
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In Fed feſt kit 14 ine ohe) to the gte 
I entered into the intereſts of theſe poor day- 
labour ing dogs ſo truly, that I wondered they 
did not go mad, or that I did not hear of the 
canine diſtraction more in this country, than 
iow; and on being told there were certain 
times (the dog days) wen a heavy fine was 
to he paid upon any dog being ſren in the 
ſtreet,” I ſuppoſed this i the caſe, till the 
2 this delight ful ſea- 
ide viltage of Scheveling, F obſerved; ſcveral 


times im the day, theſe draft dogs, Brought - 


cond to the beaeh; and bathed; x practice; 
73 u hich 
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which no doubt equally prevented them from 
this dreadful diſorder before- mentioned, and 
gave them ſtrength to go through their work. 


It is fortunate, alſo, that Holland is a country 
ſomewhat prone to be ſtrict, in the ceremonies 
of religion, by obſervance of which the dogs, 
like their maſters, find the ſeventh a day of 
unbroken reſt: for Sunday ſhines a Sabbath 
day to them.“ The firſt impreſſion (which is 
allowed a grand point, you know) being much 
in favour of theſe induſtrious creatures, I had 
an eye on them, as well in the hours of their 
repoſe, as toil ; and felt my heart warm to ſee 
ſeveral, whom I had obſerved very heavily 
laden on the Saturday, taking | a ſound nap, 
out ſtretched and happy at their maſters doors, 
on the day in which their leiſure is even an al- 
-  Jotment and bounty of heaven. All the morn- 

ing and afternoon, they have remained, baſking 
in the ſyn, or in the ſhade, in profound tran. 
quillity, while a number of unthinking whelps, 
and lazy puppies, who had been paſſing their 
time in idleneſs all the week, were playing their 
gambols in the ſtreet, not without a vain at- 
tempt to wake the ſeniors, and make them join 
jn their amuſement. Towards evening, I have, 

7 | in 
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in my ſunſetting! rounds, been much pleaſed” to 
notice the | honeſt creatures, fit at their re- 

ſpective threſholds, looking quite refreſhed; | 
giving occaſionally into a momentary frolic, I | 

the next morning returning to the labours of 

the week abſolutely renewed. ee 
l Reader Stranger an they too proud of 
heart—or roo full of the dignity . of human 
nature—to enter into theſe brute concerns? 

| Paſs on then, and pity my weakneſs, but nat 
without remembering that 


Dogs are honeſt creatures, 
« Ne'er fawn on any that they love not; 
And, I'm a friend to dogs. They 
Ne ex betray their maſters,” 


If therefore thou haſt no feeling for their 
ſufferings, reſpect at leaſt their virtues: 


% Mark but his true, his faithful way; 
« And in'thy ſervicecopy Tray -. 


Since I have adopted your ſo frequent hint, 
my lov'd friend, of making theſe papers public, 
(after they have ſerved the once ſole deſigned 
* of your private amuſement,) I, of courſe, 


F 4 Jield 
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Fg moſt of which, can 200 either to you 
gr yours: For exainple, could I have thought 
af entering a Caveat againſt the rigour of your 
heart, or the lofty vanity of your, feelings, in 
conſecrating a few pages to' theſe dumb ſer- 
vants? It would have inſulted that tender. 
neſs, which is the moſt grateful mark of a 
Fan FORE, Adiey, 280 
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3 Fave ws haſtily; nd Amok ima 
eee run with you out of the Hague, 
and got into the environs, indeed, into one of 
the moſt juſtly celebrated parts of them, (the 
Scheveling-Road)—let us c'en er our way 
to that Wen before we return. 


1 have already called this ni nn It 
is ſo in a very high degree, indeed: and has 

not; by the maſt laviſh- deſeribers, been over= 
praiſed. | The plan af this walk, is ſaid to have 
been laid by Conftantine Huygens, in 1653. 
Its length from the Baniere, to the entrance of 
Scheveling, is computed at 590 fathom x 
from the bridge at the Hague, to the 
Scheyeling beach it is 916.—Its breadth i is 18 
fathom. It is divided into three abvious paths, | 
and two concealed :—Of the former, a ſpacious 


one in the middle is for carriages; one on the 


right ſide for horſes of pleaſure; and one on 
the left for foot paſſengers. The whole are in 
a ſtraight line; ſo that the center path ſhews 
you, on entrance of the avenue, at exactly half 


# league's diſtance, the ſpire . of Scheveling 
* church; 
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church; forming a viſta; and the extreme end, 
on either ſide, forms an opening, Gothic. 
faſhion, not unlike the entrance of an hermitage, 
the effect of which (aſſiſted by the frequent 
gloom. of the ſurrounding trees, Which form a 
age all the wank is very ſtriking. 


Oft this foliage,” a, indeed, of all other i in 
Holland, the Republic is with. good reaſon, 
extremely | jealous. Conſider, but the time and 
labour neceſſary to procure it, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, and you will not be ſurpriſed, when TI 
tell you that, as ypu paſs along their * allies 
green, you will obſerve idle boys, and others, 
carrected ia effigie, or in paintings, and ſtuck 
up in ſerrorem, to warn them of the penalties 
attendant on the leaſt RAE this con- 
ſecrated verdure. 1 I D ne 


Tou are told, with great trurh, by the 1 | 
chat every body comes to ſee this walk. — lt is 
pleaſant at all times of the year; becauſe it is 
a defence equally from the ſummer's ſun, and 
che winter's ſtorm. You pay a farthing for en- 
rering, and a farthing for returning, and un- 
leſs you have a ſettled antipathy to ſcenes of 
this kind, would think your. money advantage- 
ouſly laid out, had it been ten times the ſum. | 
On the working days, it is little frequented ex- 


cept 
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cept by the fiſh women, who run through it in 
ſhoals, with turbot, cod, ſoles, and ſhrimps, all 
the morning, ſome hundreds together; their 
heads loaded enough to break their necks; and 
returning after market hours, loaded with other 
things wood, groceries, hardware, vegeta- 
bles, and other little neceſſaries, which they 
have taken in barter, or purchaſed out of their 
profits; not unfrequently hand in hand, or 
arm in arm, half a dozen at a time, ſinging out 
of tune, but perfectly in temper, with fiſh- 
looking forms, and ſea-bright countenances. 
« Tt is a recreation to be by,” and hear their 
artleſs merriment, ſpeaking to every body they 
encounter, which is a very general faſhion in 
Holland; a good-motrow, a good-night, and 
a a bow, or a curtſey, you get from every body; 
fometimes, even to tediouſneſs, of which here- 
after. The paſſing of theſe people along the 
different allies, aſſiſts the beauty of the per- 
ſpective; blended too, as it is, towards the 
eyenings, with the gentry and burghers of the 
Haguc; and on a fine Sunday, it is truly a 
Dutch Jubilee. The throng is prodigious.— 
The pictureſque ſingularity of the dreſſes, the 
buge hats of the peaſant women, projecting li- 
terally more than a yard from their heads; their 
nn earings dropping on their ſhoulders; 

the 
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fiſhermen loaded with filver buttons, each 
larger than a crown piece; a felt bonnet on 
his head, a pipe in every mouth—the people of 
faſhion in carriages, three or four deep, to the 
extent of the walk; the carts: and waggons of 
the country people, full almoſt to overflowing, 
all in motion at once, under the umbrage of 
the fineſt oaks, limes, and beech trees JI ever 
faw ; all this cannot be an unintereſting picture 
to the moſt ill-tempered perſon breathing.— 
To a good dere erg you, ns ran, it 
would e an gn . 


5 « A fa gf ran, ee 


You would ſee, though i in a ſtranger” $ land, 
the beauty of vegetation 2 you would ſee 
human felicity pourtrayed in a thouſand, good, 
round, unthinking faces, and to uſe the words 
of poor, dear, Goldſmith, you would | * 


1 og 4 Gaider blifs to fee your fellows bleſs | 


© Rive incnricned Angftg—Ir1 is en the 


5 conſtant practice of the lower ſort of people in 


Holland. They fing in their boats they fing 
at tlieir barrous they ſing in their churches 
almoſt inceffantly—they ſing at pleaſure they 

174 at work; and always in ſongs, that either 


require 
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require (or are inſiſted vpon allowing] ſeveral 
voices ſometimes fifty: or fixty people in a 
ſtring of pleaſure-waggons, keeping the bur- 
then at full trot, and for hours together, ge- 
nerally making the ſame tune do the buſineſs 
of the journey, long or ſhort; ſo that when 
travellers chooſe to amuſe you with the fatur- 
nine phlegm, and inveterate fHence of the 
Dutch, you are bona fide to read for Paine 


and lien, a ere 1 Ang ins "_- of people. 
OY Salem 
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A An entertaining traveller, who publiſhed ſome F rench 
Letter i in the courſe of a haſty tour through Holland, tn his 
way to England, which he gleaned i in the ſame running mariner, 
has expreſſed himſelf on this very ſubject, with a candout chat 
deſerves a quotation ; ; becauſe Candeur (which may be juſth 
called the golden mean, between the common extremes of 1 
natured detraQjon and diſguſting flatter). is as rare in hooks 
as it- is in life, and equally eſtimaþle in both. Qn a die, 
. he) tout le monde a _repete, tout l' univers eſt perſuade 
que fe nature du Hollandiis 56 etre flegmatique, et que c of 
« ſon elimat qui le rend tel. Il n 'y a point de proyerbe deveny 
plus untverſel, que ce propos. Les Hollandois n'ont ja- 
mais fait de belles actions; il n'ont point de vertus, dont 
on ne croit decouvrir la ſource dans ce fegme, qui leur eſt 
r naturel. Pbur moi, 5*incline a croice que ce flegme qu on leur 
« impute,etqui n'eſt ni fi exceſlive, ni fi general, qu'il convĩent 
* a ceux qui veulent dire de plaiſanteries; ou-cerire de jolies 
= 2 a le depeindre, Jeur vient moins: de leur elimat, 
que de leur education, c'eſt a dite de. oe qu: ils entendent, et 
voxent des leur cnflnce, des impreſſions qu' ils regoivent, des 
coutumes, 
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1+: Soletnn and auſtere, I ami fure, they would 
conſider the fame claſs/of people in our coun- 
5 Ni 1129598 2007 lle: lo ner, 
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Tonk eee YE Goa opinion. 
The Dutch phlegm, ſpeaking of it as a characteriſtic, I con- 
ceive to exiſt, rather in their exterior than interior, moins dans 
Tear ſang 4 dans leur phyſique que dans leurs mœurs et dans 
leurs manieres. Why ate the perſons of condition in this 
country more light, eaſy, and unreſtrained, than thoſe who 
have not relieved the buſy cares of commerce by the refining 
blandiſhments of ſociety ? Why do we obſerve the . 
bere as lively, alert, trickful, and pleaſantly miſchievous, as 
England or France! I have. ſeen the little ſcmiparies of N 
ing emptied on 4 holiday, every hour of which has. been do- 

ted to as active joys as if they, were, the · playful children 

let looſe” from the ſchools of Great Britain : like thoſe, 
I have flood with a rapture, that rolled back 1 upon my memory 
the days of youth, to ſee them illuſtrate all the delicious imagery 
bf that Great Britain's Pindar, who fills the mind with pleaſure 
at a fiftieth reading. The little Hollanders have brought un- 
der my eye all that ever he could haye obſerved mug? the 
youths of Eton BL 
While ſome on eatneſt 1 Is. 
«© Their murmuring labours ply 
* Gaiaſt graver hours that bring reſtraint. 
Jo ſweeten r FE 


« Bold ee who Aiden 
- « The limits of their little reign ; 
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try, where, except on particular occaſions, as 
| at a wake, a harveſt home, a houſe watin- 


| | | Who unknown regions dare deſcry, 

| ; 1 Still as they ran, they look'd behind, | 
| bey heard a voice in every wind, 

„ And fnatch'd a ſcornful joy! 


rats well-educated youth. Why I ſay are theſe 65 
different from the children of peaſants or trade's people? Is it 
not as the French would expreſs it, que les uns ſont | 
«« eleves dans des maiſons ou toute reſpire une joye aimable, 
« une libertẽ decente, et que les autres ne voyent, chez eux, 


qu'une gravite froide et taciturne, Mme, 
«« dente fagelſe.” % 


„ Ab! how often. have I had reaſon 8 
candour in the eſtimate which one nation makes of another! 
a want which is not compenſated by either talents or virtues. 
In effect, candour is but another name for charity, boat 
which a character, though it poſſeſſes every other quality, is 
deficieat. Deſtitute of this, another, its oppoſite (Detration) e 
paints every thing in diſtemper. It is in the ſpirit of this 

malign principle, we are told, that the courage of a Dutchman 

is nothing but patience, his intrepidity phlegm, his perſeve- 

rance obſtinacy, his ſimplicity of manners, a tenacity of his 

own ſentiments—his induſtry, covetouſneſs, and his wealth, 

the fruit of his avarice. Surely nothing more amiable than 
national want of candour, infecting even men of ſeience, could 


Induce ſeveral aſectable authors of our own country, to baard 
what follows 1 


The cardinal virtue of an Hollander, ſays one 4 
Prepretè, his only divinities Mercury and Plutus; but as for 
Apollo, and his nine muſes, they never heard even of the 

| names: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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hg, or a Chika meeting, you do not theet 
bne-tenth' part of the like merriment. The 
_— ſongs 
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hames: antiquity is a thing held in utter conte pt by " 
and if an attiſt ſhould date to 6opy the ancient | mers with a 
fublime and emvlarive ptucil he would di e hunger. I have 
ſeen in France, idle, wicked, fallacious men, as in England, or 
elſewhere ; but for Holland, how ſhall I find a national charac. 
ter, ſince an indiv idual cannot be ſaid to giye it; and I mult 
confeſs, 1 bare ſeen aue amiable Dutchman. 


* 


© The travels of the author TVarthi Heli) are not W | 
the volumes of my portabte Hbrary; I may, therefore, forget 
the expreſſion; but I grieve to remember, that this ts the ſenſe, 
1 grieve, becduſe I value the author, and here long loved the 
man, whom I know te be-as worthy as ingdmond, but be was 
a hafty traveller, and I am pefſoaded would. have ng 
deſcription, had he been, lake me, a deliberate Cleaner. 


"But a whole fociety of literary men haye offerided. — | 
truth and candour in the fame ways and againſt the ſame pco- 

No leſs than the authors of the Univerſal, Hiſoty,. hace 

ured us, that the Dutch are cold, phlegmatie, bend, and 
without invention. "They perſiſt indeſatigably in every ching 
fey begin, and finiſh. the moſt laborious, painful undertal mag, 
without a ſhadow of taſte, fterdom, reſleQion, or ſoteſ ght. A 
dull, fordid, kind of patience, have enabled them to make 
12217 ome ſmall progreſs i in arts and ſciences. — it moſt be 


pears to tere been contrary to the ordinary courſe of nature, 


like vines in Siberia; and, Hike comers, appeat once in an age, 
by way of phænomius. Ia general, whatever appeats'to have 


| n o! emotion, in amngft hem; the paſſion fir giv 


alone 


— 
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ſongs: are a little monotonous to be ſure, and 
the · inſtruments, through which they paſs, are 
not attuned to the moſt delicate touches of 
harmony. Moreover, the whole figure of the 
groupe is ſomewhat, unweildy, and the fiſher- 
men.,in; their, boat-dreſles, and in glee, like 
bears rampant; and though I have ſeen 
them paſs fifty times in full chorus along the 
delicious avenues aforeſaid, I muſt own, I ne- 
ver beheld any Orphean miracle likely to reſult 
from the utmoſt exertion of their vocal powers. 
Not a tree walked after them; not even a 
ſhrub. bowed its head towards them, except 
when moved by the magic of the wind. But 
I faw, as obſerved already, what you would 
| like much better to ſee—a 8. number of 


e Sh 3 quarrel, bot when the ele 
of drunkenneſs; and how ſhall we hear of jealouſy" in a nation 
that never yet felt the power of love? Gluttony and infenſibility, 
were the epithets which the ancients gave to the old Batavians : 
| their deſcendents are not leſs known amongſt the moderns, by 
their apathy, ſtupidity, and phlegm, The reader, may form 
his judgment of this people, by a ſingle obſervation of Sir 
William Temple, who-recounts the hiſtary of a man, who 
ſpent twenty-four years in making a globe; and thirty to inlay 
4 table, I ruſt, yu will find them honourably reſcued from 
theſe aſperſions ; for aſperſions they are—in the courſe of theſe 
ener as 
o expreſs. the ſame thing. 
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tard-working human beings, extremely charm. 
ed with themſelves, and with each other. 
Ah! are there not in the higher walks of life, 
many refined and elegant aſſemblies of men 
and women, the equals of theſe humble child- 
ren of nature - perhaps the ſuperiors, in point 
of number, but miſerably their infetiors in 
health, inoffenſiveneſs, and joy ? 


The waggons, in which e excur- 
fons, are the ſame as thole in which their ge- 
neral buſineſs” is carried on, and uſually have 
fom2 quaint devices painted behind, on a board 
that faſtens them, at the bottom of which is 
frequently a line, couplet, or ftanza, © ſpelled 
by the unlettered muſe,” facred to Foil and 
Pleaſure. But the burghers and ſexvants of the 
Hague, a little town- ſtruck, commonly club 
for a ſort of chaife, which wilt hold about a 
dozen on three ſeats, and thus they come ſing- 
ing down to Scheveling as ey: as Mp 
is long !* ? 


But you are prepared to take a view of all 
theſe different ſorts of people on the beach. 
There, however, you would not ſee them, were 
you to be fixed in front of it, like one of the 
houſes, ſuppoſing that houſe animated, and 
Joy 2 © every 
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every window of it an eye, which by the 
bye would make it an Argus; for the Dutch, 
not paying (upon earth for the light of heaven) 
any ſuch tax as our's, the houſe is bewindowed 
from top to bottom. 


Strange as it may ſeem, it is the Dutch cuſ- 


tom to drive from the Hague, and other parts 
of Holland to the Beach Head, there ſtop a 
| little, and drive back again. Nay, thoſe va- 
letudi narians Dutch mean) Who take an 
airing to the ſea- ſide for health, do juſt the 
ſame, with the additional ſingularity of re- 
maining in the carriages, the glaſſes drawn 
down, then cloſed; then half opened, for about 
an hour but I do aſſure you, out of more than 
a thouſand different vehicles, which I have 
ſeen, from the apartment I occupied, - paſs to 
the Beach Head, I never obſerved à ſingle 
carriage, but the Engliſh ambaſſador's go upon 
the ſands, though they extend a league at low 
water to right and left, as firmly bound as 4 
gravel walk in a garden, and as n as a 
bowling r Nb | " 


It va iinpofible to let ſuch a phenomehon' 


of ſingularity, as it appeared to me, | eſcape 
ungleaned. On enquiry, I was told; and on 
68 -"; | the 
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the beſt authority, that of three different me- 
dical gentlemen, that one of the favourite and 
almoſt univerſal opinions of Great Britain, is 
totally ſcouted in Holland, viz. the ſalubrity 
of the ſea air, or water. The Dutch, almoſt 
to a man, nay to a Doctor, contend, that it is 
the moſt “ peſtilent congregation of vapours” 
2 man can poſſibly breathe,” that it is fit only 
for a mad dog. And one of their guide- 
writers very ſeriouſly tells you, in a book of 
340 pages, about the Hague only, that “ very 
t fortunately the ſouthern aſpect is ſkreened 
«< by a chain of ſandy mountains, and inter- 
« mediate meadows, which:prote#s the beauti- 
ful Hague from the malign  exhalations of the 
% ſea!” And in another place he aſſures his 
readers, that “the air of the Hague is pure 
and holeſome e la ere de la 
2 8 | 6-2 


Nas wikas 8 enter tha, liſts 
of medical - controverſy. with theſe learned 
gentlemen, if it could poſſibly have been done, 
without getting into a diſquiſition (which on 
all ſubjects is my dread, becauſe it uſually 
tends only to“ words, words, words, as Ham- 
let ſays) I ſhould have been glad to aſk them, 
to what the ſuperior health of the inhabitants 
i of 


* 
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of the Hague, the Brielle, and other Dutch 
towns in the neighbourhood of the ſea, is to 
be attributed, dt to this very circumſtance? Yet 
the whole nation have ſet their faces againſt it, 
in my opinion, very ungratefully ; ſo I ſhall 
not attempt vindicating what they are ſo ſtur- 
dily bent upon conſidering as an enemy— 
though: conſidering both their trade and their 
ſituation, the ocean is ſcarcely more a friend to 
one of its own fiſhes, than to a Dutchman : 


«« Who, ſhall decide when doors diſagree * 


On my firſt tour to the Hague, two things 
ſtruck me, as pre- eminently abſurd; and not 
then knowing their pique againſt ſalt-water, 
and the vital ſpirit of that reſtoring breeze, 


which I had ſo often felt blow from, or fly 


around it, I arguedꝰ upon them thus: Suppoſe 
me, if you pleaſe, in one of my ſoliloquizing 
ſolitudes, in deep converſation with myſelf, 
and walking, faſt or ſlow, in correſpondence to 
the temperature of the ſubject, as was actually 
the caſe, and in returning from the very vil. 
lage which has afforded us theſe gleanings.— 
But I will give you a reſpite. You, have had 
a long walk, | dx 
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LETTER XXXII. 
TO THE SAME. 


YOU are now to 1magine yourſelf an 
inviſible ſpy, upon your ſelf-amuſing friend. 


What a ſtrange contradictory race, after 
all, are the Dutch ! Here, at the ſeat of po- 
liteneſs, at their court, the reſidence of the 
repreſentatives of Emperors and Kings—the 
reſidence of a Prince from the Houſe of Orange, 
and of a Princeſs of the Houſe of Pruſſia— 
even while the town is in full faſhion, at this 
ſeaſon of its chief gaicty and ſplendour, the 
windows, ſave the ordinary fitting-rooms, are 
all barred and bolted at mid-day from the air, 
even of the nobleſt houſes, and are not again 
be uncloſed, till a formal day of com- 
pany. Pray what may this be for? They 
conſider air, as well as water, unwholeſome, 
and the ſun, forſooth, is unfriendly to furni- 
ture. Thus, two of Bentele richeſt diſpenſa- 
tions they abſolutely exclude Can there be 
ſuch perverfity? What ! ſhut out the air and 
the ſun in Holland! where the breath of the 

| one, 


1 
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one, and the genial warmth of the other, ought 
to be prayed for as a beatitude! (very long 
ſtrides towards the cloſe of this apoſtrophe) 
Thenthey appear to me to aggravate the offence 
by their indifference about the ſea water, the 
bleſſing of which flows into their very arms. 
Such an ocean wafting health over ſuch a town 1 
Yet at this Scheveling, how vainly have Lat- 
tempted accommodation ? What, no lodgings ? 
No. bathing machines? no—-no bathers? a 
few common people, and a ſtraggling Engliſh- 


man or two, who daſh, ftark IS into be | | 


open fea + 


What! inſenſible alike to air, fire, and wa- 
ter! Surely no people upon earth have greater 
occaſion for each of theſe bleſſings—a cold ſitu- 
ation—a cold temperature — fogs over their 
heads—ſtagnant- water on each ſide of them; 
the ocean viſiting them but at few points, and 
thoſe few not attended to !—(violent walking, 
. Nee AG e e np the 
—_ 5 : 


| None of our. Britiſh watering places, even 
on our ſea- beat ſhore, ean ſhe w a fairer. beach 
than that of Scheveling; and yet the inhabi- 
tants of the Hague, amounting to many thou- 

G 4 ſands 
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ſands, (living within two miles, cut through 
the moſt delicious walk or ride, [ſhaded alike 
from heat and cold) juſt beſtow an inſenſible 
look, and leave it to fiſhermen and Res (al. 
moſt a run). 


ell hatch you might as- ſoon expect to ſee 
the Thames take fire, as a Dutchman, except 
in the way of his trade, take to the water. 
Not even the having a number of leper-houſes 
can indicate to them the neceſſity of ablu- 
tions a ſet of people, too, who waſh every 
thing but themſelves almoſt to pieces ! How 
prepoſterous! and then how provoking to ſee 
them, as T did Jaſt night, fit by hundreds 
in the damps of the evening at their doors, with. 
their inſenſible noſes hung oyer + a thick 
*« mantling pool, a ſtinking canal inſtead of 
. inhaling the breeze, freſhened by the waves 
at only. a mile and an haf s diſtance! Good 
heaven! that TL and the ſea-gulls ſhould have 
had the hole. ocean ta ourſelves ſuch a day as 
this has been (vehement action, and tones 
that made many paſſengers ſtare, more laugh 
at, and one or two pity me). No wonder, 
then, that the villagers, ſo far from affording 
me a chamber, occaſioned a general apprehen- 

U 40am 93 Sn rooms 24a i521 Ta flog 
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fion amongſt the inhabitants, either that I 
muſt be bir by a mad dog, or have evil de- 
figns upon myſelf, in either caſe, no fafe in- 
mate, “ What, fir, (ſaid an inn-keeper to 
« me) would you leave the Hague to come and 
* lodge at ſuch a place as this? We never had 
* any people of your appearance come to ſleep 
* here, but a rheumatic old lady, that uſed ta 
* tuck herſelf, neck and heels, into a great 
« tub, in, which ſhe uſed to parboil two or 
e three-times a week; but ſhe dicd. of it for 
« all that; and we ſuppoſe ſhe was boiled to 
« death. Nobody lets lodgings here: you 
% may eat and drink, and pafs the day, but 
«* muſt ee at home? 5 


This provoking fellow talked Eaglihi —_ 
| Juſt as I have given his remarks. By this time 
my enquiries after a room, and running from 
houſe to houſe, had gathered people, and. I 
found myſelf in a mob, from which 1: turned 


away, and ran off at full ſpeed, juſtifymg every 
ſuſpicion that had been raiſed, . me, 


rouching my inlanir. 
But to * from theſe- Dutch TD 
Fonverſe with P pv my AN Aae ites MIBGnt 
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Fghe village of Scheveling conſiſts of one 
very long, pretty ſtreet, and two or three ſmal- 
ler 


- 


he following anecdote inſerting chi 1 10 worth 
gleaviog. The Dutch were ſaved here in 1612 by an extra- 
ordinary circumſtance. When Lovis the Fourteenth came down 
upon them, he propoſed to enter the province of Holland by 
land, that his fleet, in conjunction with that of Great Britain 
might wake a deſcent on the fide of the Hague by the ſea, 
When the united fleets came up within fight of Scheveling, and 
were preparing to land, the tide changed its uſual covrſe, and 
fopped for ſeveral hours, though, at other times, very regular, 
The inhabitants were amazed. The next morning De Ruyter, 
the brave Dutch Admiral, came up, and the Epgliſh and 


French flects were diſperſed by a form. 


Of this ſact, which is unqueſtionable, we are preſented with 
ſome moral animadverſions, by thoſe who attribute it to the 
immediate interpoſition of Providence, while others, who * hate 
miracles,” ſays the moraliſt, pretend that it happened at a 

eat ebb. But then, adds the advocate for miracles, was not 

is very ebb in itſelf a Providence, as the terrible deſcent 
which muſt have exterminated the Republiek, was to happen 
punctually at that, and no other time? Indeed, one of ovr 
own. writers (Biſhop Burger) ſeems to favor the then general 
opinion of its being amongſt the peculiar protections of a ſu- 
perior power, In his Hiſtory of his own Times, we find the 
following paſſage, confirming the truth of the event; though 
, with ſome others, you may not conſider the teſtimony 

of our wonder-loving. prelate, as adding much firength to a 
modern miracle. Soon after the Engliſh fleet. had refiuted 
« themſclyes, (ſays his lordſhip}, they appeared in ſight of 
| „ Scheycling, 
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ler ones, branching from it, each of which, 
like the parent one, goes directly io ag fine a” 
beach as ever was waſhed by ſalt water. A 
town of much leſs ſize in any part of Great 
Britain, ſo auſpiciquſly placed, would be fitted 
out into apartments to receive ſome hundreds 
of ſtrangers, who would, in turn, contribute 
very materially ta the ſubſiſtence and comfort 

of the native inhabitants, as in Haſtings, Ly- 
mington, Wivenhoe, Eaſt Bourne, &c. &c. 


But, precious as gain is to a Hollander, there 
is one thing yet more dear—hjs prejudices. Ne 
deteſts, dreads, ſhrinks from innovation; and 


tu Scheveling, making up to the ſhore, The tide turned, but 
«« they reckoned, that with the next flood, they would certainly 
** land the forces that were on board, where they were like to 
% make no reſiſtance. The States ſent to the Prince for ſome 
** regiments to hinder the deſcent, bus he could not ſpare many 
** men, haying the French near him. 80 between the two 
the country was given up for loſt, unleſs De Ryyter ſhould 
% come up: the flood returned, which the people thought was 
1e to end in their ruin; but, to all their amazement, after it 
* had flowed two or three hours, an ebb of many hours ſuc- 
** ceeded, which carried the fleet again to ſea; and before that 
'* was ſpent, De Ruyter came in view. mem 
miracle wroyghg for their preſervazion,” 


You are not ignorant, that, ſome years prior to this event, 
gur King Charles, during his long exile, embarked: quice at 
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if he is 7empted into it, he revenges himſelf 
on you by enormous retaliation, As for ex. 
ample—invited by the ſea-gale, which reno- 

vated me after a couple of torrid viſits to the 

Hague, in the very centre of the canals, which 

in the hot weather are, literally, in a putr;4 

fever, I was ſo ſtruck by the ſeducing power 
of contraſt—I felt the exchange ſo forcibly,— 

a ſtagnant ditch for a flowing wave of living 

water, that I could not but hazard a ſecond 

tryal to get into ſomething like a ſleeping room, 

though it ſhould be in one of the fiſhing- boats. 

An Engliſh gentleman, who, at that time, ac- 

companied me, and who ſpoke Dutch fluently, 

took me to an inn-keeper, whom he informed 

me had many chambers unoccupied; © cham- 

bers, ſaid he, that never feel ſunſhine or air, 

but on ſabbath days.” With much difficulty 

he was brought into y plan, but to preclude 

the' poſſibility. of my acceding to his, he de- 

fired my interpreting friend to inform me, that 

for ance, and entirely to eblige me, he would 
accommodate me with a bed- room for twenty- 

four florins (more than two guineas) per week, 
and if I made it up thirty, he would give me 

à bit of fiſh for my dinner. Before I had time 
to expreſs my aſtoniſhment at this demand, 

{which more than doubles the beſt * 
or 
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for ſingle men at the Hague) he conducted us 
to a cat-hole of a place, where the cat would 
have panted for breath, without any hope of 
getting it; and in this curious cabinet, in the 
darkeſt corner, was crowded a ſomething by 
way of bed, ten times more diſordered than that 
which held the unfortunate Villers Duke of 
Buckingham.“ Will it do?” aſked the Dutch- 

man, with a gravity provokingly inflexible. 
Da (ſaid I) po?” © What you do not ap- 
« prove of it then? There's no harm done,“ 
quoth the Dutchman, ſhutting it up, and walk- 
ing off; „an old friend of mine, however, 
« and, who once ſaved my life, has ſlept on it 
« ſome years; and, if it was good enough for 
him, it might ſerve your turn, I ſhould think, 
« who are a ſtranger I never ſaw before. 


LT really was indignant Beyond ſpeaking. We 
had now gained the ſtreet-door; a huge Po- 
meranian dog lay at it: © O, bere he is, ex- 
elaimed the Dutchman; * what do you think, 
my poor old Pomm ? this heer (gentleman) 
* though.a perfect ſtranger, aſked me for a 
bed, and I was. juſt going to let him have 
* your's; but luckily he did not accept it; and 
I am glad on it, for I ſhould have been an 
* ungrateful fellow, to have turned you out of 
8 c your 
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«© your bed, for a man I never ſaw before in my 
« life. Poor old Pomm! do you remember 
« what you did for me off the Doggerbank, 
« when I was waſhed over-board? Do you re- 
«© member how you pulled me, and held me 
„ by the nape of the. neck, till my meſſmates 
got me out of the water. You left your 
« marks on me. Look here Pomm; and while 
this is in my fleſh; ſhall I turn thee out of 
«thy bed? No, d——n me, Pomm— not for 
« All the beers n of Fan ** 


My companion afſured me dans as nearly 
2 literal tranflation as poffible: and from my 
Knowledge of the Dutch language ſince, and of 
thee impreſſion” made of the founds on my me- 
mory at the time, I find it was ſo. But there were 
other ſigns of the fidelity of the tranſlation, but 
the action which accompanied the words, the 
careſſes which the Dutchman laviſhed on his 
dog, the rebuke with which he loaded himſelf, 
and the tears which fell from his eyes—not 
uſed to weep—when he ſhewed to the pteſerver 
of his life, the marks in his neck, were ante- 
cedent, and ſuperior to all the Janguage yet 
ſ FONG, by . beings, 


10% 
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1 was difarmed. I faw very plainly, that 


the Dutchman, yielding to my importunifies, 


which were very earneſt, had no way of putting 
an end to them, but by a ſtroke of waggery; 


and apparent extortion, which he was ſatisſied 


I could not give into, and his ſtratagem ſuc. 
ceeded. I conſidered poor old Pomm as a be- 
nefactor, and the Dutchman as a grateful fel. 
low—though I ſtill think old Pemm might have 
been better lodged. * | 


Touch my affections, and do what you will 
with me; but excite my difguſt, by cold, de- 
figned impoſition, neither enlivened by fro- 
lick, nor recompenſed by humanity—I revolt 
at, and whenever I am able, puniſh it, 


Of this kind is the behaviour of a fellow in 
the village, which has yielded theſe little ad- 
ventures, His houſe is ſituated ſo commo- 
dioufly to the ſea, of which it has the entire 
command, as it has of every thing, within 


impoſition, and I am ſorry to be under the 
neceſſity of letting you know this man indulges 
in ſuch an unreaſonable extortion, that neither 


many leagues, moving on the face of the wa- 
ters, that it would 7u/ify a moderate ſhare of 
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you, or: any of my countrymen, ſhall become 
his victims, if 7 Fan help its 


of 1171 


Wearied with fauntering ith the beach, ! 
fat myſelf down at this man's houſe to repoſe; 
after which I followed the example of a Dutch 
gentleman, then in the ſame room, and whom 
I had juſt obſerved Puy. four ſtivets four pence) 
for a glaſs of milk and geneva, and a plate of 
ſhrimps -a common refreſhment here. hora to 
be had in great perfection. . 


HFHlaving regaled and reſted, 1 demanded my 
ene is, faid che 


| A e 
| Eighteen Kivers. 8 


29 


Cleaner. 
Wie ſtivers! . For what ? 5 | 


ern £1 

Bag my houſe; Ver the windotos; for the 
fiſh; for the geneva; for the ni 3 _ the 
—_— for the SEA! 2 


Gleaner. 


py great many articles, certainly, when oF in- 
geniouſly ſpread out! But the gentleman, who 


has recent] y left this very houſe, theſe windows; 
| this 
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this ſea, and taking à like proportion of your 
bread, milk, fiſh, and Hollands, along with him, 
paid only four ſtivers. 


In- teeper. 

What is that to you?—he is a ; cuſtomer: he 
often comes to my houſe; he is a Dutchman! 
Do you think I can afford to treat ſtrangers as 
Ido my. own countrymen?—a man, from God 
knows where, like a gentleman who lives at the 


"AED who is a magiſtrate? 


1 

1 wiſh I was a magiſtrate for half an 
kane: and lived at the Rom: 00e for . 

ike, my friend. 03 #0. They 


3 10 24 
= 


3 | 
| Eighteen ſtivers, I demand—cighteen flvers 
I will haye—or my goods back again. 


Herenpon he lapped the door upon me, and 
as I did not know well how to manage the curi- 
ous alternative—the goods, as he called them, 
though dearly bought, fitting perfectly eaſy on 
my ſtomach—I paid eighteen pence for a ſmall 
tumbler of milk, into which I infuſed about 
a tea-ſpoonful of Hollands, bread in propor- 
tion, and about forty 11 The original 

vol. 11, H coſt © 
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coſt to the publican might (a little over- rated) 
ſtand thus, Engliſh, money: 


2 „ 


LESS 

Shrimps, n o O o 
J p - 0:0 0f 
„„ ᷣ of 0 0-04 
Geneva, = = = o O oft 
Total 0 0 1 


Fair allowable gain on three 
pence, (juſt half price), o O 1 
Extra, for extortion on a ſtranger o 123 


On getting down ſtairs, he deſired to ſee no 
more of me. O were all commands as eaſy to 
be obeyed! On enquiry, and repreſentation of 
this fact at the fable d'hote, where I that day 
_ dined, I found ſeveral gentlemen had met the 
ſame extravagance, accompanied by the ſame 
inſolence. As well, therefore, in juſt reſent- 

ment, as in patriot good will to the Engliſh 
Publick in general, and to you, my friend, in 
particular, I have marked this man, and his 


houſe as 3 and farther inform — that the name 
WY of 

ft fats e esd ani dae e 
recorded, that this very houſe, which had been an inn half a. 


ae ago, {ipod empty a number of years, on account af the 
impoſing 
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of the former is Grevers;” and the 0 of the 
_ hp rn det Py LOTS . 


9175 


'Bevarea it is A duty ve awe ourſclyas, 5 | 


ſociety, not to be. the dupe of an impoſition 


in any country. I ſhould not have even known 
to what a degree this Was one, had I not been 


preſent at the Dutch gentleman s payment for 
/ preciſely the ſame articles; though common 
experience. muſt have conſidered it as inſuffera- 
ble, being within two ſtivers (two pence) ex- 
actly what you give at the 7able d bote of the 


Mareſchal de Turenne, for as good a dinner | 


conſiſting of two excellent courſes,. and a libe- 
ral deſert). as you can have in any part of Lon- 
don, for half a crown a-head. As the firſt, 
part of this adyenture then, ſerves as à warn- 
ing for the Schevelin inn, let this concluſion. 
of it operate as a recommendation to the hotel 
at the Hague, | 


impoſing a 8: of the inn-keepers. , ** The man that kept it 
* laſt; (ſays an authentick traveller) broke. He treſpaſſed 
* grievouſly on the ſtranger's pochet; and, in conſequence, 
came to nothing, unlamented, after having made his rapacity 
'* ſafficiently known, to drive every body from his houſe, not- 


* vithſtanding the beauty of its tuation. But notwithſtand.. - 
ing this example betore his eyes, mine hoſt has not profited of 


it, If my friend and eee "thar will be . 
cient, 
H2 But, 
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But judge not, from - theſe individual in- 
ſtances, either way, or at either place, that all 
is fair dealing at the Hague, or all extortion at 
Schevelin. I have very pointed inſtances in 
relerve, where you will ſee an exact inverſion 
of the exceptions, viz, abominable extortion 
at the Hague, and excellent behaviour, com- 
bined with a reaſonable charge, at Schevelin, 

And, as I am ſure I ſhall do a more eſſential 
ſervice to the Britiſh traveller, by occaſionally 
tas they occur in my path) gleaning for him 
theſe remarks for the government of his purſe, 

' ahd perſon, than if I were to preſent him with 
the name of every painter, and the hiſtory of 
every painting, with the natural hiſtory of every 
butterfly, and bug, in the Prince's muſeum; 
J ſhall, in the proper times and places, remem- 
ber to hold out to him, * of pd theſe 
examples. | 


At the * moment, if you pleaſe, we 
will amuſe ourſelves on the beach, where you 
will ſee upwards of 100 large fiſhing boats, 
Durch-built of courſe, drawn up in array, equi- 
diſtant from each other, their nets-ſpread for 
drying to the ſun, the colours of their pro- 
vinces flying; their ſails, yellow and deep 


brown, dry ing alſo; and ad thus aſſo- 
ciated, 
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ciated, and arranged, a very agreeable aps 


During the ſhort vacation which the tide al- 
lows, it is curious to obſerve the employments, 
and paſtimes, carried on by theſe ſons and 
daughters of induſtry, who not only live by, 
but almoſt on, that various element, with which 
they are encompaſſed. Football, cricket, 
quoits, races, by men, women, and children, 
the aged and the young ; dances on the ſand, the 
fiſn- carriers and the fiſhermen becoming part- 
ners, joining hands, ſome of them apparently 
joining hearts, (cheeks and lips very often); 
boys bathing the draft dogs, girls thoſe happier 
puppies doomed to favouritiſm; little creatures 
without ſhoes or ſtockings ſwimming and div- 
ing like the fiſhes, amongſt which they live; 
ſome, as if the ſea ſervice was an innate idea, 
(though it is more like imitation) converting 
their very hats and ſabots into boats, and their 
ſhirts into ſails, ſwim out with them in tow ſo 
far into the ſea, that an Engliſh mother would 
tremble to behold them. The ſetting the 
boats off, when the tide ſerves, is, likewiſe, 
another pleaſant proſpect. They are all in ex- 
treme good fellowſhip, and ſtart, as nearly as 
=o be, all at once; then ſpread, and ſeparate, 
N 3 -which 


A 
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which is a freſir marine pidure; and when the 
weather is fine is truly amuſing ; the more ſo 
as, on account of the different figure, faſhion, 
fails, colours, and courſes of the boats, the 
appearance is very diſtinct from what, we ob. 
ſerve on the ſea coaſts in the Engliſh. fiſhery, 
While they are gone, the ſports, though * the 
abſence of the ſallors— 


, 


7 e 


6e Nd of hal their j jops.” 


= 
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are dal The incredible ſhoals of children 
in this little town, begin to make mie think it 
was with good reaſon, the ancient poets made 
the queen of love ſpring from the ſea; and it 
is an obſervation, that I fancy every coaft town 
corroborates. But this exbeeds all T- ever be- 
held; though, 1 muſt confeſs, few of them ſeem 
to have been the deſcendants of Venus ; for a 
more abhorrent ſet of little naked cupids, never 
waſhed themſelves in their parent waves. Yet, 
they are all healthy, and all happy. The return 

of the boats is a ſcene of buſy expectatjon. 
Hundreds of baſket-women, barrow-men, and 
barrow. dogs, are ſtretched along the beach, 
even to the edge of the waters, but no farther; 
for none of theſe women, or very few, go un- 
ſhod, or unſtockinged. 8 On the contrary, they 
F EG nate arc 
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are remarkably neat in their blue worſted 
ſtockings, and ſlippers ; and, however, many 
of the former may ſhew the marks of houſe- 
wifry, an hole in them is not only extraordinary, 
but ſcandalous : nor are theſe girls, or women, 
in any reſpect indecent: They nod, ſmile on, 
jeſt with, every paſſenger they meet, (all. 
through Holland, unleſs you obyiouſly ſhun. 
their harmleſs familiarity z) but never paſs. 
this bound; it is a kind of courteſy here, be- 
longing to this claſs of people; and is, per- 
haps, a better way than having to pull your hat 
off every other moment, (which is the caſe in 
their great towns) in exchange of the trouble 
ſome civility of the citizens and gentry.— 
Even the female children are only permitted to 
dabble without their ſtockings, while the boys 
aſſert, very early, the privileges of the hardy 
ſex, and grow adventurous by preſcription. On 
the unlading of the boats, every barrow, and 
baſket is filled. to the. brim, ſometimes by ſix 
o'clock in che morning, and dogs, boys, men, 
and women, ſet “ doggedly to work,” as Dr. 
Johnſon ſtrangely expreſſes himſelf, and run, 
or rather trot to the Hague market with 
ecarneſt activity. This ſhuts up the amuſe- 
ments of the beach: ſo with your genre | 
C Fugen 
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| * LETTER XXXIIL. 
© Te. Tur SAME. | 


ew my friend, we will return, but not 
exadtly by the ſame way we came, enchanting 
as it was. Aſter you have taken a peep, at 
our. re-entrance of the before deſcribed walks, 
to ſurvey the moving picture (and a very ſingu- 
lar one it is) of the ſwarms of fiſh-boys, fith- 
men, fiſh-girls, fiſh-dogs, and fiſh alive, filling 
every path 1 in the long avenues; ſtriving which 
ſhall arrive with their loads firſt to market. 
I beg to take you by the hand, and conduct 
you as entirely out of the ſight of theſe; and all 
other public objects, as if you were in the deepeſt 
receſſes of Windſor, or any leſs faſhionable, 
foreſt. © You gueſs, already, 1 allude to what I 
called the concealed walks, in the outſet of my 
deſcription, —Yes,' let us glide into one of 
; theſt—bath are of equal beauty—and=— 2 


„ world forgetting by th word forgery 


let us have this little green regalia wholly to 
_ ourſelves. In this ſequeſtered ſpot of half a 


leagues — as it is, in a land, which may 
| almoſt 
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almoſt be conſidered as “ in the flat ſea ſunk,“ 
even in Holland; and within a few furlongs 
of that very ſea-—we ſhall be preſented with as 
verdant paths, as redundant foliage, as imper. 
vious glooms, as agreeable openings to the ſun, 
and as rich a variety of objects in keeping with 
ſuch ſcenery, as in the moſt happy woodlands 
of our on country; even in that delightful 
part of it (Wales,) which occupied ſo large a 
ſhare of our earlier correſpondence. Tbere, 
it muſt be confeſſed, Nature is a volunteer, 
Here, ſhe has been preſſed into the ſervice; 
in Cambria, ſhe has “ fixed her ſeats of deareſt 
relidence;”” ſhe is a native.—-In Holland; ſhe 
is an exotic, dragged reluctantly from home, 
and made to eſtabliſh in a foreign ſoil. In 
Great Britain, ſhe conſents willingly to 
yield np her blooming beauty, and is en- 
amoured of the clime. In Italy, yet more; 
there ſhe luxuriates. In Holland, the 
vegetable goddeſs, like many of her ſex, has 
been ſo long, and fo aſſiduouſſy wooed, that, 
after unavailing reſiſtance and refuſal, ſhe gives 
up the point to her perſevering lover, and 
makes him happy to get rid of his importunity, 
And in this country ſhe has been ſo careſſed, 
invited, and cheriſhed, —the whole Republic 
have, indeed, paid ſuch homage to her, ſince 
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ſhe ſettled amongſt them, that it is no wonder 
ſne is, at length, conciliated, —beftows a gracious 
ſmile over ſuch parts as are 2 of her 
eg and eagle to thę ſoil. 


The ſpot we are eee is, indeed, pre- 
eminently favoured. Our path, you obſerve, 
is on the ſurface of a fine terrace; wide enough 
to admit half a dozen perſons abreaſt in ſome 


1 places, and narrowing, imperoeptibly, in others, 


ſo as to admit only, what is uſually more 


agreeable in ſuch ſort of walks —a ste à tlie. 


Nay, one ſide, (the left, returning to the 
Hague) - runs off into a variety of woody re- 
ceſſes, the footway of which is adapted only 
to a ſoliloquy - ſuch, as ſome few minds 
know how to turn to even e API 
—ſuch as yours; my friend. <q b. 

91H 35s 121 nl S003 20... | 


| \ . Thon who art fitted,  . 
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& oc « Orin Courts to ſhine, 
: pill „ With unaffected grace, or walk * plain; 
Wich innocence and meditation 8 
3918 20. [86 eee 
Dus at 941 
3 more time 38 we . to 
ſpare, vers we.to turn into any one of theſe 
winding mee fuffcriourfolves:ta be led 
99915, 197 — 24 RGA © i l no LE away 
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away. by its ; ſeducing deviations.—lIt., is invol- 
ved in ſo many vernal labyrinths, that J can 
only recommend them to you, when Solitude, 
and her companions, Poeſy, and let me add, 
Philoſophy, concur, with leiſure, to devote a 
morning, or evening to ſuch aſſociates, . Keep- 
ing the terrace, we ſhall; for the time that is on 
our hands, be ſufficiently gratiſied. As we go 
along, you, who are new to the ſcene, will be 
ſtruck with rural objects, not oſten to be: ſound 
in any country in the vieinity of the ocean: 
and of one of the moſt populous, as well as po- 
pular towns in Europe. Among theſe, the 
ſound of that ocean, at firſt loud and paſ- 
ſionate, moderating its wrath as we go far- 
ther on, till at length it ſoſtens, as if into 
ſounds of regret at having, in its anger, ſent 
us away, and perſuaſively murmuring to invite 
our return. How eaſily, without ſtraining the 
alluſion, may one apply this to the wayward, 
little animoſities of this little life! in which, 
how often does the violence of rage the moſt 
foaming diſſonance, me into the whiſpers of 
love! On the right hand of us, but many 2 
foot beneath, for the terrace is extremely ele- 
vated, you perceive, the, obvious; roads; you 
catch a glimpſe of them, and of the paſſengers; 
and, but a glimpſe, the next three or four 


ͤ—— — — ——— — — — 


excluſion is very temporary, ) while “ on ſuch 


2 ing we are taking this walk a very fine one) 


ſor us; we arc in the education, you know, of 


and à very luxuriant growth of underwood. 


admiring theſe, and many other objects; 
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ſteps ſhuts up the view, and you are again 
under covert of what Milton has called “ a 
verdant wall.” But were the public paths lied 
with ing beauties, we might ſuffer this ex- 
cluſion from them (your pardon, fair ones, our 


a night as this ;”” (for I chooſe to have the even- 


added to the diverſified ſounds of the ſea, we 
have the ſong of the nightingale, the note of 
the-cuckoo, {whoſe very hoarſeneſs has a charm 


loving his voice to the laſt;) the concert of 
the ſmall birds to amuſe the ear—the perfume 
of the wild-flowers, which are here in profu- 
ſion; the magnificence of the trees, many of 
which are, “of the firſt order of ſizes;* the 
oaks, for example, which are even of Druidi- 
cal dignity ; the beaches, the American poplar, 


The traveller, who has but a reliſh of the 
charms of verdure in him, cannot be weary-of 


though, (when he reflects on the general cha- 
racter, and, indeed, general ſurface of Hol- 
land), he will be apt to 3 | 


8 Hos thederil they got here,” 
| You 
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Lou ſoon arrive at the barrier, from whence, 
to your ſurpriſe, and it may happen in ſome 
diſpoſitions of mind, to your diflike, you find 
yourſelf in the ſtreets of the Hague: a rapid 
tranſition from umbrage ſo profound, might 
induce. you to fancy, yourſelf, “ in depth of 
woods embraced ;* and then by another ſtroke 
of magic conveyed to a large town, which is the 
reſidence of courtiers, and the ſeat of the Dutch 
government. Before we wholly loſe ſight of 
this charming promenade, let us take à retro- 
ſpective view of it from the barrier, which 
 ſhews/us the perſpective of Scheveling church, 
- as a terminating object; and which leads me 
to ſay a few parting words of the ay. 


The . of the place all fans that this 
little town is extremely ancient; and that it 
was more than double the ſize it now is. In 
1470, the ſea, (which I have ſometimes ſeen 
more terrible here than a roaring lion: and 
in a very few hours after, it might have been 
likened to the ſleeping lamb;) not only car- 
ried away one of its churches, but inundated 
more than two thouſand paces beyond it; 
nnd carried  deſolation, and ruin in its courſe, 
In 1530, the reſidue of the village, and 

| 1 the 
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the villagers, very narrowly eſcaped : being 
ſwallowed up, in the middle of the 


night. And, notwithſtanding the extreme 
height of the banks, formed by the ſand- 
downs, the furious element, in diſdain of 
controul; broke over them, and deluged half 
the town ſucceſſively in the years 1538-46-51, 
and above all in 15%, on the day of All- 
Saints. On that fatal day one hundred and 
twenty houſes, were either buried under the 
ſands, or dragged into the main, and the other 
church, which ſtood in the heart of the 
village, was now leſt almoſt upon the beach, 
in which ſituation, it ſtands at this moment, 
a ſacred but ſolitary monument of the ſtorm; 
and looks, to fancy's eye, as if it ſtill mourned 
the event. Since that time, however, the 
ocean has flowed within its bounds; the vil- 
lage is, in part, rebuilt. It is inhabited en- 
tirely by - fiſhers, and publicans; the firſt 
confine themſelves to the markets of Rot- 
terdam and the Hague; the laſt depend 
chiefly on the parties of pleaſure, which re- 
ſort to it in the ſummer ſeaſon. Such a 
thing as à private family building 4 pavi- 
lion in its neighbourhood, nor ſcarcely a 
lodger,.. tbe the old lady who boiled in 
6 de 
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the tub, and myſelf, I really believe has nut 
been heard or thought of theſe two hun- 
dred years; but then, you know, it is too 
near the. noxious vapours of the ſea. O, un- 
grateful Holland ! thus to turn your back on 
your beſt friend! notwithſtanding he has ſwal- 
lowed up fo' many of your fiſhermen's houſes, 
ye ought to build a-temple to. Neptune in every 
town of the, Republic: and in thoſe within 


reach of his purifying breath, ye ought to erect 
one in every ſtreet! and on the portals, 


- Has 
" 


—_ « ®This great inſcription ſhould be written,” tg 
5 „ eee 


46. 98 bon vt; 


- Theſe poor remains ewe fill boaſt 
the - charities; 1 There is one devoted by the 
counts of Holland to poor od people, fo long 
ago as the year 1614, and e eh ow 
other 4 is eden to beer 2121 

7 $d0 10 $5745 : | 

But 1 eee mipfetf. 3 as a . 
one of thoſe. beings, who, as I obſerved 
before, the boiled lady excepted, never ap- F 
peared on the coaſt» and being a ſolitary wan= - 
derer on the ae and moreover, a ſelf-tal ker, 

| apa 


2 


5 * Parody of a Couplet in 4 g 
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holding long and loud conferences upon the 
beach: in the market- place, in the wood-walks, 
and, . to che different ſeelinge of ny 
—_— | 


C Now drooping wookel, » wan, lite one forlorn, 
tc Or craz'd with care, or W in hopeleſs love.“ 


111 now, 0 ſmiling as i in ſcorn,” or in ſport, 
on men, women, fiſh, fiſhing-boats, or the 


ocean, without - uttering a ſyllable, all theſe 
peculiafities, I could plainly perceive, made me 
looked. on by the inhabitants, (many of whom 
followed me, whiſpering to one another) as 
much as to ſay, poor fellow, thou art a much 


greater curioſity than the ſkull of the huge 
Aſh, which we keep in the choir of the church, 


and ſhew as a ſight, though we are told it is 


' fifty-ſix feet long, and was thrown on ſhore 


here, near one. hundred and fifty years ago. 
But I have no manner of objection to the 
forming part of other people's amuſement, pro- 
vided they do not interrupt mine, which the 
Schevelingites did not; except that à few boys 


would ſometimes, but at awful diſtance, attend 


my wanderings, and ſhake their little heads at 
each other, in manifeſt pity of my ſituation: 
and I perceived they always compaſſionated 

ö me, 
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me moſt, when I vas in effect, the moſt to be 
envied; at moments, for inſtance, when my 
heart was pardoning an abſent enemy, or 
yearning after an abſent friend, yielding to the 
effuſions of the muſe—or repeating the ſtrains 
of a favourite poet Mas I to be pitied ? Even 
if I ſometimes wept? Ah, no. May the foun- 
tain of ſuch tears never be dried up!—Are 

they the offspring of weakneſs? Then may I 
never be ſtrong! I have one drop of this 
weakneſs, at this moment, in my eye, and 
another * in its chryſtal ſluice ready to fall,” 
at the thought, that you and I, my friend, have 
been long divided; and that the date of em- 
bracing each other again, muſt be added to the 
uncertainties of human life. Adieu. 


| 9 8. Do permit 3 me—in the 
egotiſm, by way of poſtcript to this letter, to 
relate to you a little perſonal anecdote, that I 
am reminded of by this « worderment,” 
amongſt the common people of Scheveling, 
on the ſubject of my ſoliloquies, which, I have 
already remarked to you, are, like thoſe on the 
ſtage, heard by every body. If I do not hitch it 
in here, I ſhall-never give it you, and I would 
not have you loſe the trait of honeſt tender 
vol. 11, | heartedneſs 
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heartedneſs in a poor daughter of Nature, 
which it includes. 


Some ſummers ago, being on a viſit to the 
excellent *poet and venerable man, on. whoſe 
recommendation, I bought the poor old horſe, 
of whoſe ſtory, F gave you the Gleanings in a 
former letter. It was © my cuſtom, always in 
the afternoon,” to go forth into the fields, 
cottages, farm houſes, while my friend was at 
his ſtudies ; he being at that time finiſhing his 
third and laſt tranſlation. of the f three great 
fathers of ancient poetry. One day our dif. 
courſes fell on our Engliſh-Pimdar, whofe noble 
ode founded or the pathetic tradition of the 
maſſacre: of the Welch bards, my friend re- 
cited ſo as to divide the glory of the ſong, be- 
twixt the reader and the author: 
this, he ſtood forth the champion of this ſub- 


lime compoſition; and entered into a warm, 


and juſt vindication, of his favourite poet, who 
had been attacked with ſuch barbarous fury by 


Dr. Johnſon: this manly defence is now in the 
hands-of the public: it is, therefore, unneceſ- 


* Rev. Mr. Potter, Prebendary of Norwich. 
+ Eſchilus, Euripides, and Sophocles. = 


A - 


and, after 
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fary to mention its energy, its eloquence, or its 
juſtice. | 


Full of the ſubje&, I ſet off, on the even- 
ing of the day on which it was brought upon 
our ſocial carpet, as replete with materials for 
a long and loud ſoliloquy, as any hero could: de+ 
fire even on the French theatre; where he 
takes a whole ſoene to himſelf, that he may ex- 
patiate at large on thoſe ſecret conſpiracies, 
which he communicates to pit, boxes, and gal- 
lery. Every thing withoxt, alſo, conſpired to 
aggravate the ſtate of feeling within: the even- 
ing was lovely, was drawing to its cloſe; and 
really brought into effect, and cloſe under the 
eye, and into the heart, many of the objects 
ſo exquifitely deſcribed by this enchanting poet; 
literally, therefore, I was 


Dies in ſome ftrain ape Gy. N 


It was at dewnig; wie bach in Novfolk 
from which laſt mentioned place, ſoon after 


had got into the environs of the former, I 
beard G 


«The Curfew talls the kaell of Lamb dar.“ 
I ſaw too, at the ſame time, | 
7 Thelowingher wind ou 0/er the Ka”, 


"And 
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And obſerved, 


The prongs homeward plod his weary way.” 


of the ſecond les; every image was illuſtra- 
ted by the ſcene before me; and ] exclaimed, 
(without in the leaſt attending to a knot of 
ruſtics fitting round a bench that encircled a 
large tree, which rear d high! its old fantaſtic 
roots.“ | 


. « / 
„No fades the glimmering landſcape on the ſight, 
« And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds; f 
«« Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowſy tinclings lull the diſtant folds.” 


I might have added, had I not been elevated 
far above ſuch, low-thoughted interruption, a 
few more exceptions to the general tranquillity, 
ſuch as the titter, and then the violent burſted 
laugh amongſt the villagers of the green, who 
broke upon the air, juſt as I had mentioned its 
ſolemn ſtillneſs. —Poſſibly this might have 2 
little diſcompoſed me, had I not in the ſuc- 
ceeding inſtant obſerved; * a moping ol, 
as if ſhe came on purpole to 


« Soothe the gloomy habit of my ſoul.” 


fly over my head, and after wheeling about a 
little, take up her CT Ic in preciſely ſuch an 


ods * «cf « zyy- 
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« irpmanelel tower,“ as that immortaliſed 
by the poet: ſome children, who ſeeing her 
alight, threw up their hats after her; for 
which, though angry with them at firſt, I felt 
much obliged, as very ſoon after, ſhe hooted 
away moſt delightfully ; and as the moon now 
began to ſhew herſelf, and the brats kept an- 
noying the ivytree, I had every reaſon in the 
world, you know, to conſider my owl was 


«« Complaining to the moon, "AR 
« Of ſach as wandering near her ſecret bower, 
” ler her 2 OW 1 e 


In ak ned 8 to find. every hog tell 
in this manner, I. paſſed on, quickening my 
pace, as moſt people put into high ſpirits ſud- 
denly, when they are walking, generally do: 

This, I ſuppoſe, to the audience of peaſants, 
might increaſe the ridicule, and the cauſe of it; 
for on turning my back-on them, and ſtriding 
away, they changed their object from the owl to 
me, whom, they hooted in much louder notes 
than the owl had hooted the moon; but, I be- 
lieve verily, had they pe/ted me at that moment, 


I ſhould have hen, them. 


Vet, Tas now too much warmed to con- 
tent myſelf with the Elegiac Muſe—My 
. « ſober 
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&© fober "wiſhes had been taught wo ſtmy,“ 
too far, not to be ambirious of the pindlarit; 
and what ſo proper, ſo natural to me, at 
ſuch a time, and under ſuch influences as the 
noble ode, to which my friend, had fo lately 
been doing homage? This had no ſooner 
ruſhed on my fancy, than I burſt forth, with 
the moſt e ee denen of ene, and 
action, + LEEDS 0 _ 


Ruin ſeize thee ruthleſs king! 
«« Confuſion on 1 wait!“ 


whioh couplet I repeated Siva) times, and at 
each repetition, with an aggtævated voice and 
manner; and then 1 went on in the A 138 


Tho! ſann d by conqueſt . 
IS: NY mock the air with idle ſtate ; 
% Helm, nor Hauberk's twiſted mail, 
'« Norev'nthy virtues, tyrunt, can avail, 
Iv ſaue thy ſecret ſbul frotnightly fears, 
* From Cambria's ruſe, from Cambria's tears!“ 


Judge what an impreſſion all this muſt make 
upon a poor old woman, whoſe clay-raiſed 
hut ſtood by the fide of the road; and who 
could juſt make ſhift to draw open a gate, that 
+ ſeparated the boundary of one little pariſh 
from another; for which courteſy, ſhe frequently 
e nothing; and occafionally an #npaſant 


I 3 penny, 
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penny. She had opened the gate; but with 
ſuch a countenance of alarm and commiſera- 
tion, fear for herſelf, and pity for me, that a. 
painter might have acquired immortal fame, by 
drawing it. It “ beggars my powers of deſcrip- 
Fon ſo entirely,” thari fins not n it. 


+» 


"Boo ſoul ! poor fout 1 aid * old Ra as 


l paſſed through the gate, the cord with which 


ſhe drew it open trembling in her hands 
How long, added ſhe, in faultering accent 
how long, poor luckles Owe Hove: mo 
ck in this 1 e 


. 
= 
i 9 0 * f - 
0 4 | : 


-; e Ott 1 5 


*. Knee I could walk ALONF, „ caculated I I. 
—Good lack, "ba e born i sen 


W ee Gas en ech Mon 
Even fo— 20 1 = 0 en es 

oc Tho! kad by conquettscrimfon wings 1; | blase 
 ** They eee ih idle Gate!” den ate Jo 


Even ſo, good indcher—exclainicd I. thruſt- 
ing a ſhilling into her hand, and paſſi wg any 
ouſly on—recommencing with 


ce Ruin ſeize thee,” &c. 
Es Heaven 
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Heaven keep all good Chriſtians in n 
_—_ ain raves, and curſes! ſaid the. 


I ' went ee when the fit was over, Fs ano- 
ther road, and ſaw no more of my pity- ſtruck 
dame; but on my relating ſĩt at ſupper to my, 
friend, what was my ſurpriſe to find that the 
identical old lady, had juſt left; the kitchen, 
having out of pure humanity enquired me out, 
come to know if I had got ſafe back, as ſhe 
had ** a*parlous fear, I ſhould/lay violent hands 
on myſelf by the way. The night turned 
out cloudy, and the poor creature was both 
lame and aged; neither of which circumſtances 
could withhold her from an office of diſin- 
tereſted compaſſion; for, amongſt other mat- 
ters, ſhe told my friend's ſervants, that I had 
put a filling into her hands, which being a 
thing that never happened to her before, all 
the years ſhe had been at the gate, muſt, for 
certain ſure, be a miſtake; and therefore, ſhe 
would have ſurrendered it as a given evidence 
of the unſound ſtate of my mind; of which 
- ſhe. would not, for even five ſhillings, take any 
advantage! and i it was not without difficulty, 
the domeſtics recpnciled her to the keeping it, 

obſerving 


«= 
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obſerving to her that its a e, would 
make me ede. | 


e 


| op more ho a week after this, ſhe came, 
unſeen by the parlour people, to know how I 
went on; and on being told, by my friend's 
footman, who had an arch ſort of gravity 
about him, that, upon the Whole, I continued 
much the fame;; if any thing, ratber worſæe; my 
worthy old dame ſhook: her head, and expreſſed 
her hopes, and declared I ſhould not want her 
prayers, that I might, with God's aſſiſtance, 
keep out of chains, and a ftrait waiſicoat; and 
then ſhe hobbled away with tears in her eyes. 


But pity is communicative; the uſual way of 
confidence; this anecdote reached the men and 
women who were ſitting round the tree; it then 
ſpread to theowl and the ivy-buſh; arrived at 
the green, where I ſo deported myſelf, as to be 
hooted off the premiſes; putting all which to- 
gether, and adjoining: the affair of purchaſing | 
the ſuperannuated horſe, that had TI been in liti- | 
gation with any man in that neighbourhood, for | 
any thing worth an attempt to prove me zor 
compos, there is not an old man, or woman, 
boy. or r girl, within half a dozen miles of Scar. 


ning, 
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ning, who wotld not have ſupported the plain. 
tiff, in his bill of lunacy; and any defence 1 
could have ſet up, had I maintained my ration. 
ality, with as much ardour and ad ion as 1 had 
recited my poctry, would only have been ad- 
duced as freſh Prove: of wy diftraction. 


| Bir ny" gener is running to the en of 

my letter, and leſt you, alſo, ſhould vote for an 
kaillement, and be wirneſs to the bill when 
found; I will in my ſober mind and ſenſes, and 
with all the powers of both, aſſure you, I am, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXxVv. 
10 THE SAME. | | TEN 


BT W717 


dee, 


1 HAVE imperceptibly « beguiled the 


way“ to your hotel, my friend, which I will 
ſuppoſe you to regain juſt in time ſor the 
Dutch theatre, which is amongſt thoſe objects 
of curioſity, chat no traveller, who has bur a 
reliſh of literature in him, would, as one Would 
imagine, paſs ungleaned; and yet I cannot find 
chat any of our numerous Trippiſts have deem- 
ed a critique of the ſtage, or drama, of this 
country, worth their trouble. Unwilling, how. 
ever, to impute this negligence to national 
prejudice, or to a ſupercilious opinion of our 
own theatre, I will preſume the authors who. 
have vifited this country, either had not leiſure 


to partake the amuſement, or that they were 


in Holland during the rern of frainiatic e ex- 
hibitions. | 


- 


* 1 this ape, therefore, Tam to derum | 


myſelf. more fortunate ; and ſuppoſing you at 
* ſide, will expect you to join me in N 
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tion.— But I feel the neceſſity of becoming 
ſelſißb on this occaſion ; you ſee my wiſh to be 
| ſocial has led me. into ſome confuſion by.run- 
ning the firſt and ſecond per/ors into one an- 
other, and by , perplexing the ſingular and 


; plural numbers. 
err 


„Shrinking, therefore, into my/e{f,, I proceed 
to inform you, that my, firſt, viſit, to the play- 
houſe here, was on the evening when the tra- 
gedy of Hamlet, and the character of the 
Queen, by à celebrated e Neid out a 
flouble. METAR. ie 


© The Dutch Hamlet i is, 8 ie bam 
Nation of the German, but differs, importantly, 


| logs the Fault in fable and character. 


The Gave is * this—The Ling of Den- 
mark has been poiſoned, by a favourite of the 
Queen and that Princeſs, in the beadlong vi- 
olence of her paſſion, conſented to the death 
of her huſpand, and promiſed to reward his 
murderer with her hand and crown. The 
piece opens immediately after the commiſſion 
of this bloody deed; and the firſt ſcene is al- 
lotted to the aſſaſſin, and a friend, who i is con- 


fidential,, and indeed an s in the 


LESS villainy. 
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villainy. In the ſecond ſcene, a diſcovery of 
the murder is made to the Queen by the 
lover, who claims his recompence, which, 
from the compunctuous viſitings of nature, 


is refuſed. Many high-wrought ſentiments 


are given by the royal, ſelf-made widow, to juſ- 


tify a breach of her wicked promiſe, and to 


determine on throwing the whole regal power 
into the hands of her ſon Hamlet. This re- 


ſolution ſhe maintains ſo ſteadily, that her 


lover (Clodius) the murderer, is converted 
into her moſt inveterate enemy. 0 


Various ſcenes of ſevere diſtreſs enſue. An 
interview takes place betwixt young Hamlet 
and his mother, in which the conſcience of the 
latter impells her to relate her ſhare in the 
death of her huſband, to the former, who has 
been apprized by his father's ghoſt, of the hor- 
rid deed.— This ghoſt is /i, to haunt him 
every where, but does not make its public ap- 
nn 

: " The Dutch Ophelia is the daughter of. the: 
murderer, :CJodius—of courſe, the ſame prin- 
- Ciple that prevents the Queen mother from an 
union with the aſſaſſin of her huſband, deſtroys 
the 3 nuptials bet wixt Ophelia and 


* , Hamlet. K 


5 
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Hamlet. Hereupon, the virtuous facrifices of 
paſſion to principle produce ſeveral very tender 
and affecting ſcenes. | The filial piety of Ham- 
let, and the conſtitutional melanchoty fo ex- 
quificely touched by Shakſpeare, is, by no 
means, feebly ſupported by the German poet, 
or by the Dutch tranſlator. The introduction 
of a ſacred vaſe, in which are depoſited the 


_ aſhes of the poiſoned monarch, is very hap- 


pily brought on, and the addreſſes of the pi- 


aus and heart-wounded' ſon to it, preſs cloſe 


on the ſofteſt and beſt paſſions of our nature. 
In the midſt of theſe addreſſes of Hamlet to 


© the aſhes of his father, the Queen enters, and 


her ſon, wrought to agony, goes up to her, and 
with the outraged feelings of a fon ſo ſituated, 
aſks—/#bere is my father ? on her” refuſing 


to anſwer which queſtion, he leads her to the 


urn, and in the ſame ſtyle of eloquent brevity 
exclaims—Sce, ue ee is all 2 have 


| left me of him ! enn 111 


This calls forth all the paſſions of a ſon, 
and all the penitence of a mother. The lat- 
ter implores her death, the former attempts 
it; the dagger is pointed at her boſom; the 
parent kneels to receive, the child to give 


eur erik but, by a powerful. working of 


nature, 


— 
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nature, the ſon falls into the embraces of his 
mother, wholly diſarmed. They rife together, 
and Hamlet, unable to execute his purpoſe, 
ruſhes away, exclaiming—“ The wife has killed 
her huſband, and my father, it is true: but 

the mother muſt not be murdered by * fon” 


The fate of this unhappy vis is, / watts | 
more natural juſtice configned,. by the Auſtria 
bard, to the hand of her lover, "the guilty 
Clodius, who, failing in the attempt to deſtroy 
Famlet, is himfelf ſtabbed by that prince, and 
the piece concludes with Hamlet's reſolution, 
to prefer life to death for the ſake of vietue, 
and the good of his ms 20 


You'fee, then, Garithos 4 fair 
penitent, and conſequently appears on the 
Dutch and German ſtages in a much more 
amiable light than on the Britiſh theatre; and 
Judging her, even on Shakſpeare's dun- rules 5 
en ene Gertrude ; ſince/, 

« The wicked, compar'd-with the more wicked, | 


«© Seem beautiful; and not to be the worſt, 
* een | 


Bar, of the two Ophelia's, that of . 
_ every claim to 3 We. ſee 
= nothing 


— 
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nothing of the gentle Roſencrantz, or Gilden- 
ſtern, nor of Polonius, or of his ſon Laertes. 


And it is, indeed, no great matter; but I 


muſt confeſs myſelf Gothic enough to have 
felt much chagrined at the excluſion of the 
honeſt grave-diggers, who, in their way, are 
certginly © fellows of infinite jeſt,” and have 


often amuſed me. The ghoft; as I have al- 
ready obſerved, never comes on the ſtage. A 


gentleman of our party told me, it had made 
its entre laſt ſeaſon, but, at the inſtance of 
ſome of the burgomaſters wives, though it was 
not confined to its priſon-houſe, it was now 
forbid to walk in fight. This inhibition muſt 
certainly be regarded as a ſingular. piece of 
gallantry in the Dutch magiſtrates; but I do 
not clearly enter into the neceſity of it. To 
make me ſenſible of whieh, however, the 
gentleman informed me, it was thought danger- 
ous for ladies in certain ſitualions. Yet, unleſs the 


Dutch women could contrive to mark their 


offspring with the Hd of a. ade, I cannot 
ſtil] ſee any thing /ub/tantrial in their complaint 
againſt this poor ſpectre; and I muſt on 
to you, Sir, (continued I to the gentleman, ) that 
it is with regret I perceive my old friend For- 


- tinbraſs is baniſhed from your ſtage ; and can 


ences 


aſſure you, that the bulk of our Engliſh audi- 


Nate 


4 
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ences.” would ſooner give up the Prince of 
Denmark. himſelf. than the apparition of his 
father. The fa&, replied the gentleman, may 
be, that our, Wives in Holland are, in effect, 
the magiſtrates ; and would, perhaps, (inter- 
rupted I. in che words. of Shakſpeare) * Yup 
ghoſt of him who, ſhould dare to difobey.” 


a Hut look, exclaimed my companion) Ham- 
let SEEMS to {ee the ſpirit of his father now, 
Was convinced, from the geſticulation of the 
actor on this occaſion, that the ghoſt could not 
he exiled without Anjury ; for, in conſequence 
of this baniſhment, in courteſy to the female 
of the auditory, the attempt of suIN 
pl zz produced ſuch diſtortions as were truly. 
ſguſting. The actor ſo turned up the ſight, 
t we could catch only the white of his eyes, 
thereby, 1 ſu fe, infiquating, that he beheld 
the ghoſt of father in his © mind's eye” 
only; but even, then, we are to conclude the 
Dutch mind to take up her lodging very far 
in the back part of the ſcull, for the performers 
eyes were trying to hide themſelves in that 
direction. Indeed, Prior tells us, that Alma 


Rue Ala de krenucully maintain, 
-. *« Sits cockhorſe on ber throne the brain, 
And from that ſeat of zbought diſpenſes 
; « Her ſov'reign pleaſure to the ſenſes,” 
vol. II. K : (the 
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(the ſoul) Has her principal palace in me 
| 8 hes if this 2 get the actor was * 

14 71318 420 3 4 1. 1 

But an this oaks, there are many very 
padde. touches in the play that would not 
have diſhonoyred Shakſpeare himſelf ; and, 
notwithſtanding my love of that great poet, 
and my admiration of this his moſt philo- 
ſophical drama, I was highly gratified with as 
much of the Dutch Hamlet ag I could under, 
ſtand. With regard to the  tepreſentation, I 


would be guilty of a moſt invidious hypercri- 


Th 


If? mY 


fured' me Was — natural, and impreſſive. 
The Queen was a very fine piece of acting 
throughout. — Mademoiſelle Wattier is 

Siddons of the Amſterdam, ſtage. Before 1 
went to the theatre, The was ſo overpraiſed (as 
it appeared) by the party with whom ] dined, 
that the pahegyric had the effect of making 
me enter the houſe almoſt with a prejudice 
for ſuch hyperbole, beſides that it is very un- 
wiſe, is, in general, very untrue. This was, 
however, a very happy exception, as Made- 
moifele Wattier really beggared the loftieſt 
rhapſody of her admirers. She has all the 
grace and energy of Mrs. Siddons's move- 
ment, with equal powers of face and of * f 
R 
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her eyes are of the ſame” colour; poſſeſſing 
no leſs fire, no leſs ſoftneſs; and every tutn 
of her perſdpn, in the variety of the paſſion 
to be expreſſed, would, till: Siddons like, 
have formed the ſubject of a maſterly 
painter; could he have caught the emotions 
as they roſe. Her abhorrence of her lover, af- 

ter he had aſſaſſinated her huſband her ſcorn- 
ful rejection of his bloody hand her indigna- 
tion againſt, herſelf, at having promiſed to 
accept it on ſuch conditions, and her triumph 
on the breach of her raſh vow; are all ſtrokes 
highly favourable to the diſplay of tragic ta- 
lents} and were- given by this great performer 
in the nobleſt ſtyle of that ſublime ſimplicity 
for which our own: Enchantreſs of the d 
Drama is ſo worthily celebrated. 1 
(ten eser 

Nor v was the part of whe Prince of. Benet 
Hl ſuſtamed. I could not, however, but take 
notice, that the flowing trains and robes are on 
the Dutch; as on the Engliſh ſtage, of infinite 
uſe to the performers; each of whom were 
an fait to this tragic; auxiliary, in the bye- 
play and trick of the ſcene— little arts that 
are known to have their effect every where 
they might be thought the works of e 
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 Anfew.njghts: after, che announee-of Elfrida 
drew me again to the theatre. Of this per- 
formance, as of the other, I ſhall pteſent you 
with a comparative vie, becauſe this appears 
to me the beſt way of marking the variations 
and fimilitudes whict characterize the reſpte- 
tive ſtages; and the Dutch theatre; like the 
language and inhabitants, has been ſo gene- 
rally ridiculed for its ſuppoſed lethargy and incle- 
gauce, that it will be quite a novelty” in a 
foreigner, and eſpecially an Engliſh wie, me do 
ir honeſt,or even neighbourly dne 


The aries of Elfrida are ity the * 
in the Engliſh and Auſtrian plays; and that 
which I ſaw repreſented at the Hague is nearly 
a literal tranſlation from the German; but one 
very marking difference is immediately ma- 
niſeſt, 272. that with all the charms of Ma- 
_ foiy's poetry, and with the ſuperadded magic 
of the muſic, with all the pomps of - proceſſion, 
&c. &c. an Engliſh audience almgft ſleeps, and 
ab/olutely gapes, over the Engliſhs Elfrida ; 
wheteas'the Dutch—pray forgive me, my dear 
national friends the Dutch Elfrida, keeps 
every eye open, and every heart throbbing at 
the cunning of the ſcene, which at once ex- 
cites the hope and fear of the 9 P40 
A There 
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There is, However, one very unnatural ei. 
dent. Aſter Edgar had detected the falhood 
of Athelwold, as to his deſoription of Elfrida's 
beauty; he challenged him to ſingle-combat, 
as the only manly. way left to decide whoſe 
wife the ſhould be. Athelwold falls, and his 

body is brought an the ſtage ; but even while 
Elfrida, in the diſtraction of her mind, F 
weeping over it—the. languine mark , of 
labre full in her view, Earl Oigar, ber —25 
tious father, comes to try, al his powers 'of 
threat and intreaty in fayour of. her h huſband”; S 
recent murderer ; ; and fr prepoſterous idea 
is afterwards, while Ki nil nen dyn mob 


«« The memory of her led Lord is greens”): 3 


Allowed up by Edgar himſelf, who preſſes the 
ſuit, and ſeems to think it very hard he is not 
immediately ſucceſsful. . T have ſeldom Teen, 
even on the ſtage, 'a more groſs violation of 
nature: a murderer making love to the wife | 
'of a tenderly beloved huſband, whoſe corpſe, = 
mangled by that very murderer, is lying in f 
the ſume room, ſtil bleeding, and ſeareely | 
cold from che wound. Yer: even theſe cireum- k 
ſtances were forgotten, amidſt the overpower- f | 
Ingijexcellence of Mademoilclte Wattier. Mrs. 
'Siddons could not more completely have — ; 
hilated them. 
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Ihe unfortunate, Elfrida has no way, of eſ- 


caping this ſecond. marriage, Fen ee the 
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the wen 8 the aweful filence, and the aggra- 
gated burſt of admiration in an; whole audi- 
ence, in evidence of this aſſertian. Her 
ſupplicatory addxeſſes, in the ſirſt inſtance, to 


dave her Athelwold ; her delight on receiving 


Edgar's inſidious promile, that he ſhould be 


forgiven the offence of honourable love x her 


expreſſion of unutterable, grief at receiving 
the: news of his death; her tender ſervices 


over his. body her attempts to ſoothe her ſa- 
ttzher tom his cruel, purpoſe of hurrying her 
into an unnatural marriage her increaſing re- 


Jelegion;;ito! 2yoid. it ; her. e loſs: of 
4 ſenſe; 
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ſenſe; her momentary returns of intelleck; 

her affecting relapſes: the manner of her 
drawing the dagger, ſmiling upon; and ardently 
kiffing it, as the guardian of her dete ed huſ- 
band's hondur; the lucid intervals of Ker 
reaſon and conſoience; even aſter ſhe has point- 
_ 1ed the dagger at her boſom; the ſudden vio- 
lence with which conſcience and reaſon are 
hurled from their throne at.the fight of Athel- 
wold's wounds ; her ſecond attempts on her- 
ſelf; and in that inſtant the manner of her 
falling on her knees, to look the prayer ſhe 
could not utter, every feature importuning the 
Merciful for pardon and pity; the air of ſa- 
tisfaction with which ſhe then plunged the 
poignard in her breaſt, as if certain her prayer 
had been granted; the imitated movements of 
her death; the agony at vainly trying to find 
the hand of ; Athelwold; her joy on finding it 
at laſt, though the King of Terrors ſeemed to 
pull back her own; and her expiring groan, 

were repreſented in à manner ſo: juſt, ani- 
mated, and bold, that & take it for all in all,“ 
I truly think I have never ſeen eloquence of ac- 
tion, unborrowed of the tongue, ' imitated! with 
more energy. After ſhe fell, there was a ſilence 


of ſome minutes, the ſilence that might have been 


felt. It ſurely could not have been more pro- 


lat nog k 4 found, 
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_ found, more impreſſive, had a ſeries. of -thofe 
calamitous: incidents which had been imagined, 
actually happened. The audience, indeed, 
were too deeply moved to expreſs themſel ves 
in the ordinary way of noiſy acclamation; 
moſt of them left the houſe beſore the laugh 
of hate hed weakence Te N 4 
e „ ot | 85 
Re 1 owns 1 051 
„ e W ak nder 
juſtice, and no more than juſtice, to the per- 
formers, let me dare to extend the prinoiple of 
equity to the audiences of Holland, from 
whoſe hearts, as it were, by the common con- 
ſent of nations, pity, paſſion, and every cupa- 
city of ſympathy has been excluded: other 
countries proudly and ſetfiſhly deeming them 
heavy as their atmoſphere, and torpid as their 
lakes. This imputed apathy has paſſed into a 
proverb, inſomuch that hen any reinarkable 
ſtupor attaches to a man's character n any 
other country, he is deere 1 8 ve 
a” as dull as a ds 
1 iu: 1 
7 Thos chen is 2 33 that 
2 there may be a general, danguor and lethargy 
in this people, till ſtrongly excited, is cer- 
tains, "IN" when the proper objects of the 
powerful 
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powerful emotions are called forth, either by 
real or fancied events, I have never ſeen, in 
any country, heads or hearts more replete with 
ſound ſenſe or good feeling: nor did thete 
ever ſit, at the theatric phænomena of our ſtage 
Mrs. Siddons, Mr. Garrick, or Monſieur Le 
Kain —an auditory who Fm to have a better 
ſenſe of what was ſublime; or à finer” touch 
of what was beautiful, than the audience of 
Amſterdam and the Hague, whenever I have 
been a ſpectator. In truth, the Dutch have, 
on the ſcore of inſenſibility, been ſo much 
the deriſion of other nations, that they may 
very fairly apply the words of Shakſpeare's 
celebrated "Jew; und Tay to inſulting foreigners, 
„ Hath not a Dutctiman eyes? Hath not a 
„Dutchman hands, organs, dimenfions, ſenſes, 

*affe@tions, paſſions ? fed with the ſame'fogd ? 
«hurt with the ſame weapons, ſubject to the 
« ſame diſeaſes, healed by the ſame means, 
«warmed and cooled by the ſame winter 
and ſummer, as an Engliſhman, French- 
* man, or Spaniard is? If you prick him, 
« does he not bleed? if you tickle him, does 
he not laugh? if you poiſon him, —_ 
not die 5 
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And in goad truth, when we perceive owe 
very little the ſpirit of candour influences one 
nation in its judgment of another, we may 
-arther juſtify the Venetian merchant in his ex- 
ans Fay ade ue ach 28, if 3255 

o Father Anh theſe chinas are [ * 


1d 82 7 & 103. 


ſinee a very frnall Ga Chriſtian cha 
© xity would lead us to ſuppoſe, deer tte 


e may be tone vitthe,* 


rn. eme 8 . 17.390 
3 1 


What FN then, ſhall be found. £ for men 
of travel, who not only being over with them, 
but take back the narroweſt E againſt 
every other people None gan be offered; and 


cient proof, you will allow, that I have not, re. 


C3 


1 candour, witho! t tec ling its be, 
nign influence. Adieu. 0 
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THE an Pribitets Ahl white 
| Hole of Orange, always attend the theatre, 
but without any pomp, and altogether as re- 
publicans. Indeed, the ſombrous aſpect of the 
- playhouſe,” from that almoſt univerſal com- 
plaint, want of light, gives them to the au- 
dience only in ſhadow: there is, literally, 
but half à Pound of candles to illume "the 
royal box, and amidſt this darkneſs viſible, 
they fir ſo much "incog. as fearcely* to be dif. 
tinguiſhable from the chairs they ſit on-. "Two 
maids of honour, and two pages fort their 
playhouſe ſuite, and they make their exits 'and 
their entrances with very few marks of aſſent 
or diſupprobation. Round the body of the 
bhouſe are hung about a dozen | refleing lamps, 
which emit"rather a rb e pleaſant light. 
The ſtage itſelf, however, is Tufficiently lumi- 
nous, which is — of the moſt conſe- 
-quene&ts that part of the audience who come 
"Wer 10 — it as 4 defeck, as 
Ter “ it 


me — 19 
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it obſcures thoſe who come to be en. And 
Holland is by no means without its votaries, 
who wiſh to be admired; yea, and can boaſt its 
coquettes of both ſexes. Not that theſe make 
the theatre a frequent ſcene of their viſitation. 
It is rather ſacred to a {#ter-d+/tte than a public 
exhibition, though it is more uſually the re- 
ſort of people ho go ſimply to he amuſed. 
Juſt. while, I have qpportunity, lat me vcſcue 
the characters of the Dutch beaux, (Lill. aſ- 
ſure you « ſuch.things are.) from the want af 
what would be looked. upon in the city of Am- 
| Rerdam as at London, an unpardonable.deti- 
ciency. Know then there are many. ſair ladies 
ee a very high ſtyle of magnifi- 
Many young Hollanders, yea and old 
ones e ſaſonable enough to have, and 
to take care it ſnould be &xows.that they. have, 
a female of as great expence as beauty ip their 
train, and all .commergant-as.they. are, comrive 
e a bargain between buſineſs and plea- 
fare, erecting a temple; as well c Venns as 10 
Flutus. Some there are ho, contented with 
"the yrpwiation ol, Keeping the-miſtreſs, and tho 
 edlat of divorcing;the wife, never viſit the for- 
4 mer but in public, by way of exbilition; and 
wonghe by habit or paſſion, attached. to the 
ktter, dare not hazard the laſs of character, 
1 * The French fibion word for eb. 
5 except 
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except by: private interview, which, by taking 


the air of an intrigue, makes £venre, Canugal 


{fte-d-thtry as it were, hy Aral at onee da- 
nnen. to 2050:.51712. in He 


4 * mor ><! F115 965 911 12 _ 10 


"Nornithſiandiog 80105 gener: oom of the + 
play-houſes, the Dutc ac; (albeit r- 


frequently compoſed of the Repreſentatives of 


Emperors, and Kings), are by go means iglen- | | 


ſible. do merit, nor . flow. in affording, it the 
warmeſt tokens of their reſpect and admixation,, 
a very ſtriking example of which I had an op- 
portunity of gleaning in their publick recep- 
tion of the Count de Boetzlaer, the. gallant. 


veteran who commanded, and fo, bravely de- 


ended the fortreſs of * Williamſtadt. 1 had the 
fortune to be preſent at the firſt public appear- 
ance of this glorious and faithful ſoldier, after 
his ſucceſsful reſiſtance, ,and other favouring 
circumſtances had driven back the French army 
into their own territories: and to grace his, tri- 


| - umph, and render it more complete, it was at 


a time when another General was ſuppaſed to 
| have been leſs ſteady. i in the cauſe of his coun- 
try. The Count de. Boetzlacr came late into 
the theatre, when, a very affecting ſrene in a. 


* '9f19 : During the attack of Dumourier. TY 
favourite 


homage to mere rank « or. titles, of which — * 
is abundance, the. bulk of an audience, being, 


1 
| 
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favourite tragedy/the chef character of which 
wus performed by à popular adreſs; had very 
ſtrongly engaged the general attention, and 
when the entrance of all the Kings, Queens, 
or Potentates of the earth, under leſs powerful 
circumſtances; would have been thought a ſe- 
condary attraction. But, in this inſtance, it 
was otherwiſe ; and, for ſeveral minutes, the 
ſtage, © and all that it inherits,” was nothing 
worth. The Count came in, ſupported by bis 
two Blooming. daughters, each of whom had 
already been the well- ſelected object of national 
gratitude, the States General, and the Stadt- 
holder "having accorded them a very liberal 
penſion for life, Few things could have been 
a more flattering mark of their father's valour, 
than theſe rewards of his well-earned laurels; 
and yet I was near enough to ſee that the” uni- 
verſal ſhouts of à crowded theatre, amongſt 
which were mingled the plaudits of the Prince, 
his family, and the Ladies, not of the Court 
only, but of every part of the houſe, were cir- 
cumſtances of greater victory than their inde- 
pendence. Believe me, my friend, it was not 
a merely /entimental tear, which tender fancy 
had made for the occaſion, but it was the ge- 
nuine drop of bliſs, derived from' the fullneſs of 
the filial SE that I CANES obſerved upon 
9 2 the 
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the eheck of one of the daughters, and the 
other caught hold of the Generals arm, and 
was hardly withheld by the forms of Hife, from 
embracing her father; and it was, as I ſaid a 
conſiderable time be fore the audience hadi any 


eyes, ears, or hands, for other entertainment 


With reſpect to the General himſelf, without 


affecting to be: elated beyond the due bound of 


a ſenſible mind ohe xecei ved the ineenſe thus 


offered, him yy ith /a proper ſenſe of What the: 


owed. to his gun bravery; and to the, publiok,: 


who were: proud to diſtinguiſh, t. His exit 
from the theatre Was more ſplendid than his 
entrance, andi I could not help making a re-: 
flection; drawn from the place where it was: 
ſuggeſted, the truth of which I wilhſubmit to 
your deciſioa. The hero of tlie tragedy was a 
noble ſoldier, hom the poet had: drawn as dea 
ſerving and receiving his country's applauſe, 
(whether on that night repreſented in compli- 
ment to 'Boetzlaer -I cannot tell; ) the actor, 
who: performed this part, was honoured, and 
Juſtly, with ſtrong tokens of publick favour, 
and, as he ſeemed to riſe in excellence, as he 
roſe in fame, it is to be preſumed his pleaſure; 
was in proportion to his praiſe. The ſame, no 
doubt, was true as to the real General; but 
. an important difference, nevertheleſs, in 

22110 the 
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che comparative fealings of the two perſonages, 
even as great as that betwixt fact and fancy; 
the ſutis faction of: the actor being that of a man 
repreſent ing, for the time being, the archieve. 
ments of another Gppo/ed character, muſt have 
been tranſient. When he had ſtrutted his hour 
aut, there was an end of his glory, and even 
che | acclamation; ; which his imitation excited, 
vuvould give way to the fatigue of acting a long 
and laborious part; and he would ſeek, in repoſe, 
a willing oblivion of his ſhort-lived greatneſs, 
doomed, perhaps; on the morrow to aſſume 
another character the reverſe. of that he 
played the night before the vileſt tyrant or the 
meaneſt ſlave; and be the averſion of the very 
audience, who had ſo lately worſhipped him. 
The real General, on the contrary,. I doubt not, 
returned home to a ſerics of thoughts and emo- 
tions, which would be the ſame during the re- 
ſidue of his life, and ſweeten its lateſt moments. 
He had repelled a foreign enemy, and awed a 
domeſtick ſoe. He had retired in the fulneſs 
af hondour, and of years. He had received the 
juſtice of the Republick for his ſervices in a 
period of its greateſt difficulty. and danger. 
His children, his friends, his Prince, and a 
_ whole nation's voice, informed him, what he 
_ done was not followed by the paſſing 
erte 
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glories of an evening, but that bis name, his 
memory. the fortunes and the character of his 


family, would be treaſured up amongſt * 


ee archives of the ane 4h 
1 * 16 "ft x81 
| ee ma Jap 1 with a very 
_glean-worthy citcumſtance. It. had xained the 
whole of the evening. and might now: be ſaid 
to poun I was a mile diſtant from that part 


of the, Hague where 1 lodged, and Ins then 


2 ſtrantzer to the town. A Dutch gentlemas, 
of whom 1 enquired my way, undertook to be 


my guide, with an air and voice of courteſy 


ſo preſſing, that in the dim ſurvey .I had of the 


perſon to whom they appertained, I took it for 
granted I ſhould pay for the , cruility, and ſo, 


without much ceremony, or compliment, ac- 
cepted it. My director was furniſhed with an 


umbrella, which he ſhlared with me, and held 
it over our heads. Still thinking I had en- 
countered a man, who would conſider a few fli- 


vers a ſufficient recompenſe for the ſervice, 
1 Haid no handſome things on the occaſion, 


and entered only into converſation. about: the 


weather. The violence of the rain-continued, 
and even augmented, when, ſo far from yield - 
ang any paxt of the benefit of the umbrella, .I 
my guide to 1 me more than my 

vol. II, | L mare, 
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ſhare, to which, very much to his annoyance, 
he aſſented, by almoſt leaving his own perſon 

undefended. I felt ſome reproof of heart on 
this; but rather from a ſenſe of injuſtice, than 
any idea of rudeneſs. We quickened our pace, 
and at length gained the point of my deſti- 
nation, at the end of which the conductor 
u have made his bow, I find, and taken 
his leave, had I not ſeen the landlord at the 
door, who bowed to him with the moſt pro- 
found reſpect, and begged, him to walk in till 
the ' ſhower was over, or at leaſt to accept of 
a great coat; of which offer, having availed 
"himſelf, he renewed his farewel, and left me, 

with the beſt nature imaginable, to ſertle my 
behaviour as I could. I now perceived I had 
been indebted to a gentleman of one of the 
firſt families in Holland for this urbanity, who, 

feeing me aſtray, and benighted in a ſtrange 
land, walked through a tempeſt to guide me 

on my way, and looking upon me, no doubt, 

as a ftratger, ignorant of cuſtoms, paſſed over 
my incivility, without relaxing his own kind- 
_*neſfs;/ He was diſcovered to me juſt in time 
to prevent receiving from me the inſult of 
* eouple of /efibalfs, hien 1 ſhould have 


oy irhought; deeming him the perſon had at firft 
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dubbed him, an handſome eee. as wa 
goes in ente e Ruft vient 
1122439 1 D HE ano e 74621 21393 to aw 

You are too netting not to ſee, that I 
have detailed this nocturnal adventure, which 


you have, juſt as it happened, to ſome better 


end than telling a tale. I wiſh it to ſerve as N 


introductory to my vindication of the Dutch, 
from another ill- grounded charge, brought by 
neighbouring nations againſt them, wiz; their 
Eee eee e 8 


1 7. 177115807 a:? phat = 


1 = mary, flak eee it would | 
be as eaſy. to make you; as it would be difficult, + 
to make the bulk of my honeſt oountrymen 
believe, that the current civilities are ſeun to 
foreigners in general, and Engliſhmen. in par- 
ticular, with a liberality worthy the adoption 
of people (their cenſurers for inſtance)—who 


have more reputation for thoſe curteſies which 


ſmooth the path of the traveller, and far leſs 
honeſt claim. But, from a citizen of the 
world, and a man of a candid ſpirit, we ex- 
pect and find better things. We eaſily credit 
others for thoſe virtues which form à part of 
our own character; we are even apt to ſuppoſe 
them” poſſeſſed, where they really are not—juſt | 
"ve impute our. favourite foibles to our 
5168 $10) 41 $1542 $98 JV : neighbours; 
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rieſphboury; and feeling anxious to have them 
more faulty chan ourſelves, aggravate the quan· 
tum of their imperfections, and decreaſe their 
—_ 55 03 36; $5 OY G04 23809! 
* NOISE | 37 93 55 
t Angie * n 8 
did it ſtand alone in the travels bf an indi- 
vidiat; would, or ought to be; ſufficient to reſ- 
eue the nation from the ſtigma under which 
they: labour. But, amongſt the Dutch, did 
every traveller tel} uli the truth, he. muſt con- 
feſs, that the little urbanities he met with in 
4 tour through the provinces, (were the hot 
 bimſelf too proud or too ehurliſt to accept 
gentle oſſices) aſfarded him not Gieuniugs only, 
but a reaſonable harveſt; and yet ſo genial is 
the ſoil, this barren ſoil, ſaid to be unfruicful 
of every thing but what is ſold, and ſold on 
uſury, that every new. gueſt may, if he pro- 
perly eultivates it, go filled with good things,” 
„ Db of93 -jorrtsg of Ajonint 


In my own;cafe, I by no means rely on the 
folicary inſtance with which I have preſented 
you, It is affociated with many others, where 

frequently © I turn the leaf of gratitude” to read 
them. Accept one or two more. I Had loſt my- 

ſelf in following my mental, rather than my cor- 

; Peel n uncommon event in this world. 

| I was 
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I was arouſed from my reverie/ in a part of 
Holland, which exactly anſwered td a line af 
e aden wer. ivibnsd 2utigen s 
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and I was half buried in a bog before I diſeo- 
vered this. On looking round, I perceived a 
mill at about fifty paces diſtant, and a man 
rünning down the ladder, and thew making 
towards ine with His uttnoſ ſpeed, calling otit, 
ißt making ſign for me to attempt no fatthſer 
my dyn tricktfen. This, us I afterwards found, 
4575 v ncaa Elution, for my plunging 
involved me yet deeper in the bog; and when 
the almoſt breathleſs miller, came to my aid, 
I fixeraly re bon eva 22x rome hi Na | 


bs to Mary. eln 2d:-2z-bawngoed::T] 
1 


va qu £167 wu nnn mud... 


"My preferver i i formed me , Thad g got into a 
' country where the. ſolic d ay 1 rotten ground 
, were ſo mixed, thaß it had been che gra ve of 
men and beaſts" time immemorial, and that 
even 3 perſon, born amongſt theſe treacherous 
qagyzires, found it ſometimes difficult to'paſs 
them in ſafety. Wirk great goodnature he 


conduQed me to a ſecure path Which led to 
e village from whence I had rambled ; but 


to effect this was a walk of more than twenty 
f L 3 minutes; 
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minutes; and-ſceing ſome; long (graſs growing 
befide a dyke we had to go over, he plucked 
a copious handful, and made me a little more 
fit to enter the abode of human beings. When 
the town- gate appeared before me in a direct 
line, he bin n nod went back 10; his 
22104 roo ben it bers 
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39 the 8 of this — J believe, my 
preſerver did not-ſpeak more than twice—once 
to warn, me of, my danger, and opee, to bid 
me adieu, when he had got me out of it. Could 
the ſoſter courteſy of more Poliſhed. nations 
A better effected W good will? 


j ” Abd the ſecond — * was oe 6 the firſt, 
It happened at the little village of Scheveling. 
J had uſed all my paper, to wrap up my 
Gleanings, and a morning's excurſion had 
crouded my mind with freſh matter. Not a 
ſcrap of paper remained, fave. the backs of two 
letters, which I had * to the very edges. 
My heart is very faithful to its feelings, but 
the expreſſion of them always ſuffers, if 1 truſt 
long to, my, memory.—lt is hence that I have 
eyer been deſirous to vrite warm from 


„ -_* 


pen i is 4 « faithful 1 to its i fires.” —What was to 
be 
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be done ?—My landlord had not a ſingle ſheet 
of paper in the houſe. I reſorted to the only 
ſhop in the village, where there was any hope 
of my want being ſupplied. . Could any thing 
be ſo unlucky? he was out of paper; but ex- 
pected ſome from the Hague in the evening! 
Fer that, perchance, the images umhich are 
now ſo lively, will be loſt amongft other oc- 
currences, and leave not a trace behind. I 
thought this, and the little ſnopkeeper ſeemed 
to tranſlate that thought; for running up ſtairs; 
and returning with the ſame ſpeed, aſter hav- 
ing haſtily-ſaid—I no doubt wanted to write a 
letter to ſome friend by the poſt of the day 
he preſented me with a whole quire, which, 
he told me, had been put up in his ſon's box, 
to go with him back to ſchool after the! holi- 
days; but to accommodate you, Sir, ſaid the 
father, a ſheet. or two, more or lefs; is of no 
conſequence. . He ſhewed me into à little 
ſitting room at the end of his ſhop, furniſhed - 
me with a new pen, ſome good ink, opened 
a bureau, placed me a chair, and, taking out 
his watch, told me I had barely half an hour 
before the poſtman would ſet off, he ſhut the 
door, deſiring me, as he cloſed it between 0 
to.make the-beſt uſo:of my um- Y 03 baus 
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Though I was really nat in fo violent a 
hurry, I thought it would be a diſappointment 
to the haneſt man not to profit of his urbanity, 
which therefore did, in a two-fold manner ; 
firſt, by writing down the heads of thoſe 
things which I had gland; and; ſecondly, 
making a memorandum of the urbanity: itfelf, 
aa: uſd object of future planing; and the 
detter to gratify mine hoſt, (for when à kind- 
neſs is intended, one likes to give it its whole 
weight in the ſcale of gratitude) 1 folded up 
my obfervationg in the form of a letter, vhich 
I appeared to have juſt finiſhed as the ſhop. 
keeper came in to- apprize me be heard the 
poſt-horn, offering, at the fame timo, to ſtep 
with it bine Bowing only, as an anſwer to 
this, E laid a two ſtiver piece on the counter; 
but the good man inſiſted on my net paying 
for a ſheet, or two of paper, whieh was properly 
his ſon's, and could not be fold—you are a 
firanger (ſaid the  fathet):and though I keep 
ſhop, Þ know. what belongs to the ſtranger; and 
I hope this bop (ſpeaking to his ſon, who'how 
came an fram his diverſions) will do the 
fatne+Petor (added the father) I have given 
this gentleman ſome of your paper, becauſe he 
wanted to write a letter to a friend take off 
| your 


-- 
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your hat, and tex him ir is teh at his ſervice: 
But he wants to leave money for it. Put on 
your hat, and tell him if be had uſed half 
of it, a5 a Oar, he Fool! have heen wel- 


come. 
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| Shoul 4 there be any of my readers, whoſe 
lofty thoughts dutſoar this humble P 
let them be taught, that. the violet which 
Ain ngs its fragrance from the valley, $ $ ſome- 
times feeter than the per e of the cedar, 
and that a ſtill, ſmall, action, like that of the 
poor Scheveling mopkeeper, i in his gift, of the 
ſheet of paper, mar the bounty of the 1 indi- 
vidual donor, and' opght to ſerve as a trait of 
national hoſpirality, no lebe, truly, than the 
woſt oftenſible deed that the courtly Hague | 
itſelf bas to boaſt. It is neither the giver 
nor the gift, my friend, but the manner and 
motive that ſhould determine its value, as 


well as the richneſs or - poverty of the * from 


r . 1 


But, if; any af the aid FG readers defi ire 
to have, a a.proof of Dutch urbanity drawn from 
| higher life, I can accommodate him even there, 
and will aſk his opinion of that merchant's 


heart 
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heart, which, in a mere dealing of 3 
FUG ad its part in the dali 
F 1 
A. is in n Holland. * diſappointed of re mit- 
tances A merchant, (to whom he 
introduces himſelf as an Engliſh gentleman) 
offers to ſupply him with what may be een 
A. draws a bill on the faid B. ſor 58 l, on 
London : „ B. even before its acceptance, or 
knowing whether i it be good. or good for no- 
thing, deſires A. may take its amount, en ag; 
gent comptant — — This. is, at firſt, declined, , 
afterwards, accepted in part; for the oy 
through an accident, is left unpaid ſome 1 2 
A. unable to account for the .demur, apolo- 
gizes. B. anſwers by ee one of = clerks 
aſſerting confi- 


K 
# «a a> 


able. 41. delay however continues, and B. 
- till perſiſting in his 'offers, A, almoſt trem- 
blingly. receives a quarter '& the bill. An- 
other fortnight's ſilence enſues nh. is per- 
plexed; but though living at the time out of 
the merchant's ſight, B. neither calls, or ſends, 
about the money, The perſon who. ſhould 
have honoured it recovers from a violent in. 


2 55 | Aiüiſpoſition, 
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diſpoſition, and the pillꝭ is paid. The, mer- 
chant ſends word of this; and inſtead of page 
ing only the balance, would have withheld his 
ou claim, to a future better convenience, ad 
it been neceſſary; on calling upon him to 
take leave, A. could not but expreſs very 
* mene his candour. He aid ĩt 
eee 19 each buns at 271 G 
a, 511 * it 30 ebe "IF 
b Tell me) — for Ola Einjhin, -could 
the moſt liberal £xg/i/+ merchant: deport him- 
ſelf more generouſly towards any ſtranger ſo 
circumſtanced ? and to be quite: honeſt, ſay; 
would not the majority think they did full 
enough, by paying the caſh, when they fre- 
ceived! advice the equivalent was ſafe with 
their correſpondent abroad ?., And, in the 
way. of trade, ſuch, indecd, wouid be fair 
dealing; but let us ſtep a little beyond the {gs 
ef the. ledęer and counting-houſe, to relieve & the 
ſtranger that is within our gates, at leaſt, if 
indiſpoſed to “ do as we have been _ done - 
by,“ in like caſes, let us admit, that the ſeveral _ 
good offices, here © recorded, ought to ſet 
down the people of Holland, ( in place of What 
they navi' been ſet down), a kind-hearted and 
obliging race, neither WIN uſurious, or 


cold, 
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cold, where ove! went een that they 
eg ep Ani BIR; 2772 GOL QTON. bn | 3: 
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— of the Schevel. 
ing landlord; who charged me the price of 2 
fumptuoug ententainment, for my ſirimps and 
milk, as related in a former letter, T promiſed 
you, I think, an account of better report, in 
the conduct of my atber landlord of the ſame 
— village. This is the preciſe hlace for: it, and 
will, apaly, bring to a period, theſo little vindi- 
cations of a nation that buche ron fl © greater 
ſpace in the mapiof e n ein 
Aut bib di Aids teen % 10 D120 

At the time Nenrhes vou of the dei 
part that was played upen me, at the Heeren 
Logement, yo mar remember Þ' glanced 
at the excellent behaviour of a publican, 
whoſe houfe F ſheuld, therefore, very ſtrongly 
recommend to the Britiſh paſſenger, as well 
in compatriotifin ts the oneg as juſtice" to the 
3 een d 30h 0 A wet 


is 1.5 3 36113 4 tabs: f ALE} EY ti 


The name of this publican is» May, at 
whoſe, pleasant houſe, Iven. peffallly 4 2— 
innen, aud aß an Enghbman, conſequently ſup- 
pod te. be able, and probably ans (ſock 
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4 


iv the general tesſoning) to bear any impoſing 
extfavagancy. I had, moreover, the thought. 
jeſeneſs to Now my fee Hugs, rather chan try 
intereſt, By rimming into a rhapſody on tb 
beauty of the ſituation, che gobdmefs of the 
air, the neu theſd of the apartrhent, &e; thereby 
giving hit the hint, to wake me pay for my 
being jv a/ / p. Bat nome of theſe temp 
tat ions, allured Mm inte kxsstion- Hat he 
might what, however, no eneoüragemeres I 


could give him, I addreſſed him to this ef. 


„wich, friend; td be farmſhed with bord 
and lodging, with the atlvantage bf be- 
ing near the ſra; you; and Your hbuft 
* kcqually pleaſe me -I Hke to live well, 


but without parade; T hate trouble, "fo 


„ muſt look to you, and your fumfly for 


every ecemmodutieh-— hat muß * 2 


„ ee 


Ane u e ee 
ive making his bow, — While the 
huſband, and his helpmate, were laying their 
heads together; to make, us one would have 
thought, 49+ ef? bf” me, in driving à good 


* * n 

Tt 1 y 2 Cy * 
4 * * 

* 
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Vatgiin,'T did, what T Tuppoke, Is = | 
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of every man in the ſame ſituation, anticipated 
the demand, which, I ſuppoſed would be made. 
Forming my judgment on ſome experience, 
and L Lowine;for. a certain meaſure of cheat- 
ing, as a matter of courſe, I made my eſtimate, 
I muſt confeſs, very little in favor of the peo- 
ple, with whom I was about to deal; in which 
calculation I injured them, and ſhould have 
done better, had I acted up to the good old 
principle; think every man honeſt till you 
find him a rogue, inſtead of inverting the 
maxim. Sir, ſaid my landlord on returning, 
we have determined that to give you con- 
| tent in your breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper, 
: your tea in an aſternoon, a good ſleeping, 
and a good ſitting room; we cannot re- 
ceive a leſs ſum than twelve florins ; N 
great deal of money to be ſure, Sir, but we 
know how an Engliſhman ſhould be ſerved, 
and fear, therefore, without loſs to ourſelves, 
ve gould not make our demand more reaſonable. 
Stop, W moment, if 7 e. AL. 


5 Lie now. ran count to his fellow tie. 

ſecond, time, leaving me to reproach myſelf, 
for having thought worſe of him than he de- 
ſerved; but then, aid 1, by way of making 


my 
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my peace. with myſelf, it muſt; be ſtill con- 
feſſed that “ for a man to be honeſt as this 
world goes, is to be one picked out of a thou- 
ſand; at leaſt, if he be a publican, _ the 
perſon, with whom J am now in treaty, is ra- 
ther to e cer en Nene than a 
e, n u bemote 10% ole hog 
W911 29 39 * ers 
While 1 was thus) fof tening away my own 
errour of judgement, my landlord came back 
to ſay, that the only alteration he could make 
in his original c „vVould be to deduct fo 
much per breakfaſt, dinner, or ſupper, or per 
day, or night, provided I was abſent at 
* any, or all of theſe in r —— to the 
9 75 &c. Kc. &. recctetern N. 


I have often felt, chat the high pleaſure. we 
7 from the worthy conduct ot. another, 1s 
not ſo much for the individual advantage, that 
occurs from 1 it, as as from the gratifying ſenſe. we 
have of whatever redounds to the honour, or 
elevation of human nature. Surely, therefore, 
the fixf.impreſſion of delight is not ſelſiſn, but 
ſocial; and all the ſubtlety, of Rochfaucault, 
cannot overſet this impregnable truth, any | 
more _ that which contraſts it; namely, | 

6 - + that | 
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that the pain we undetgo on 'witnefling any 
| anean; of atrocious, behaviour, proterds, in the 
_ rſt; inſtance, rather from the due ſympathy 
and reſpect we have | for. the degradation of 
Humanity, than for the perſonal diſcredit it 
reflects on vurſrlves. Man, is very ſublimehy 
placed in the ſcale of created beings, and he 
appears to drop below the fandard of his 
Fpecies; when he acts; beneath the auguſt idea he 
nus been taught to looł up to as the Chief gtory 
of himſelf, as a rational creature, and of his 
Creator. However falſe ur corrupt, fays a 
noble author, the human mind be within itſelf, 
i finds the diſfertnet us to heauxy, between one 
Heart and another, and uccurdingly, in all cafes, 
muſt approve, in ſome meaſure; hat is natural 
and honeſt, and diſapprove of what is diſhoneſt 
whd"evrropt. Purdon me for deducing ſo grave 
a refle on from fo, apparently, flight an veca- 
on; but, the great cauſe of inorality is con- 
nected with the inuteſt parts of character and 
conduct; juſt as the ocean is dependent on 
ehe moſt inconſſderadle ſtream that runs intb 
Ats offibraces.” It I, indeed, the drops that u 
mat oeran, immeniſe as is the one, and fall 
| WERE, and virtue istonflitated in tie 
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manner of ſeemingly CO gle: collected 
into a 1 1 2 
001 7 SONS ER 
From tis "ou e wa ae at 
as he is in the Dutch language, called Caſteline, 


I could derive but a very trifling benefit, even 


were I te take my bed and board in other 


places, twice or thrice in the week ; but 1 was 


more touched with the unquefiionable inte- 


grity 6f the propoſal, than if he had lodged 


and ferved me for nothing. I told him I was 
perfectiy ſatisfied; and would confider my(eſf 
r per tiger ag N 


Every other part of this man's eonitalt was 
uniform, and 1 lived with him in perfect good 


will. The whole range of his houſe was ac- 


corded to me; when tea drinking parties, tob 
much ſun, or wind, viſited one apartment, I 
ſhifred to another. My bed and table would, 
conſidering time and place, (I mean the ſea 
fide, and the ſummer ſeaſon), have warranted 
treble the charge at any town or village in 
England. My bad Dutch was interpreted in 
the beſt, as well as beſt natured, manner: my 
very looks became language; and the ſervants, 
who uſually take the bent of their behaviour 
from their maſters and miſtreſſes, contributed 

VOL. 11. M all 
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all in their power to make my ſituation 5 
lightful. And ſo it would have been, had my 
health permitted; but even my ſickneſs found, 
from the diſpoſitional kindneſs of this man, and 
of his family, numberleſs conſolements. With- 
out aſking, they adminiſtered what they ſup- 
poſed would do me good the beſt fruits, ve- 
getahles, &c. The richer fiſh—ſuch as ſal- 
mon, carp, turbot, &c. - which daily came from 
the ſea to my table, while I was in an apparent 
ſtate to reliſh them, were now changed for 
ſmelts, and other ſimple dwellers of the ocean. 
So of meats—there was the. ſame, friendly 
diſtinction in my deſert, which, in my health, 
conſiſted of dried fruits, conſerves, &c. but in 
my ſickneſs, of ſtrawberries, and other delicacies, 
which at that period, of the year, and in the 
Hague market, from whence they were brought, 
muſt have coſt more than the price I gave 
could juſtify. And ſo far from tireing of this 
conduct, it went on from the firſt to the laſt 
hour of my reſidence, without intermiſſion; 
and Jam convinced would have done ſo for a 
twelvemonth together, had it ſuited me to have 
remained a gueſt. 


Lou would have been much amuſed as T0 was, 
to hear the good manof the houſe, labouri ing at 


— 


— 
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my meanings, and calling in not only his wife 
and ſervants, but that of any other perſon who 
might be taking refreſument, as auxiliaries, 
The Engliſh heer, (gentleman) he would ſay, 
muſt certainly mean ſuch, orſuch a thing. He 
would then repeat my bad Dutch; the com- 


ments of the gompany on which, were ſfome- 
times pretty curious: according to the different 
conſtrüctions, the honeſt fellow has, come up 
firſt with the fubject of one interpretation then 

another 3. ſmiling only. at the frequent miſ- 
takes 1 in the tranſlations, and ſharing inan hearty 
laugh, which was choruſed by. his Seems below 


Fans x when the thing defired bas been hit upon. 


Al this, og moſt own, Aentonſtrates the 
perfetion of good will, 25 s wells as of good na- 


It, „ without wiſhing the entertainment I had 
found, as well for the body. as the mind, might 
be” enjoyed by other travellers. oh the road of 
Uke, which ſuch as have leiſure and inclination 
to viſit, or ſojourn. with my friend, and cor- 
reffoaticnl aſfuredly will: to which end, no 
leſs than to diſcharge a debt of gratitude and 
equity, I have preſented you and the public 
with this Cleaning, and N which alſo, I ſhall 
terminate my letter, | 

M2 | LETTER 
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A 0 e Toy. 
Pom juſtice # hits, 71 be⸗ 
Heve, in the Provinces, „ with very im partial, 
but, in ſome cafes, a, Very te rious hand. 
Th common affairs,” the accoked is fied! and if 
not immediately 'atquirted, , He 16 #4 becbhducted 


to his priſon, 51 1 5 Knowing w when his Ten- 
125 will be paſſed, or of what nature it B to 
At the pleaſure of the "magiſtrates, he is 

| li to make his ſecond appearance, and 
then receives tenzence: a after | the hearing which, 
he i is carried in to his confinement, from 
hence he is brou ht out only on the Gay i it is 
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© be executed: 0 this, he has only 4 few 


Hours notice, ether the . be eapi- 
tal, 50 ned He is then delivered over 
2s 75 , pub c spectacle, and his offence made 
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Big 115 A, and s to che people. "YT 


da The" Hate rials Ale conducted with great 
Keerely.” A Marked perſon is picked up, in a 
mantter, almoſt imperceptibly. Ile is tried, 
condemned, and 8 Without the public 
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ſuſpecting any thing af the matter If the 
offender be a perſon of deſcent, whoſe family 
would be diſgraced by an ignominious death. he 
is brought into a certain apartment in the feats 
of juſtice. where he perceives a gohla ſtanding 
on a table: and on one fide of it the figure of a 
woman, called the Maja, larger than lie 
but of exquiſite: beauty and proportion; the 
perfon whoſe office it is co attend, gives the 
criminal the choicg of theſe, either of which is 
an inevitable fate. If to drink the contents 
of the goblet be his election, he has no ſooner 
taken che potion, than the officer makes him a 
bow, and informs him he is at full liberty to 
go where he pleaſes. Of courſe he makes the 
beſt of his way home; but the poiſon he has 
ſwallowed is of fo active a nature, that he takes 
his death along wich kim; and las no other 
cenfolation; than that- of yielding up his life 
amidſt his friends. If the other he bis choice, 
he advances to the figure,  whaſe: arms are, hy 
ſerve ſprings; extended to receive him; and 
juſt as he has reached the lips of this. freacher- 
ous HarDtn, he finds doſtruction in her m- 
brace; he is locbed fuſt in her grips; and feels 
innumerable lancets et at his heart and 
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An involuntary horrbur ſeized me at the re. 
lation of this figure; not becauſe I deem, on 
theſe occaſions ia ſuddem death ſo terrible as the 
apparatus and ſhame of a publie execution, but 
as it is abundantly more uweful: I, likewiſe, 
regretted that this formidabte-inſtrument- of 
juſtice ſhould be repreſented under the form 
of a beautiful female. Although it truck 
me, afterwatds, as a pretty cloſe ſymbol of 
the unſuſpected miſchiefs, which are in- 
fidiouſly Nored up by that faithleſs part of 

the ſex, who convey, even with their endear- 
ments, à dagger into the heart; more perni- 
cious in its effects, though mort ſlow, than 
the lancets of the ee ee of the 
Gos Er Oo 33 4 967 20 E eic Jo 115: 
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3 a will: embrace chien opportunity of offering 
you a few Gleanings reſpecting the govern- 
ment of Holland, as well as. of the - provinces 
that appertain to it; from hence, I truſt, you 
will acquire a competent general idea of: the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, of which 1 have given 
you the above particular inſtance. And it will, 
at the ſame time, prepare you for ſome obſer- 
vations an the different attempts that, at ſun- 
gry periods, have been made to alter the form. 


or 
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or totally to ſubvert rhat at gorernment, and 
that · juſtice. 5 9 28 * UNC ene 


Before the ſeven Provinces, which are the gb- 
jects of our conſideration, acceded to the union 
of Utrecht, they were under the government of 
their particular States. Although the effential 
parts of the government are ſtill the fame, there 
is ſome variation in the form. Agrecable to the 
primitive order eftabliſhed in the Low Coun- 
tries, the States of each province acknowledged 
a ſovereign ; but the union above-mentioned 
totally aboliſhed monarchy in the Seven Pro- 
vinces. According to the ancient ſyſtem, the 
States were eompoſed of the three orders fol- 
lowing,—the clergy, nobility, and the people, 
repreſented by the deputies of each town. But 
the Calviniſtical religion no ſooner became 
predominant, than the eccleſiaſtical order was 
excluded from any rank in the States; the 
power of the nobles was greatly dimilniſhed; and 
the principal ſhare*6f the authority devolved 
on the people; an arrangement which | cut up 
the kingly power by the root: preſently the 
government became ſubſtantially Jemocraris,” 
retaining, nevertheleſs, the ſhadow of ariſto- 
cracy. At- * tür government. of the 
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whole. Republic is faid..to; be veſted in che 
States- General and under them, the Council of 
State. { 


"Thele Provinces. "ok — — one Re- 
public, which is thus governed: the States 
of Guelderland have the firſt voice, thoſe: of 


Holland the ſecond, of Zealand the third, of 


Utrecht the fourth, of Friezland the fiſth, of 


Overyſſel the ſixth, and of Groningen the 


ſeyenth, _ All the authors. who have written on 
their polity, agree, that they ſend as many de- 
puties as they pleaſe to the States-General, but 
the deputies of each Province have but one 
voice; and each preſides weekly in its turn in 
order to maintain its reſpective equalitx. The 
perſon, beſt qualified is, choſen, preſident, pro 
tempore, out of the deputies, as. was obſeyved, 
of each province. This. aſſembly, ſays; Carter, 
declares war, makes peace, gives audience to 
foreign, miniſters, and nominates ambaſſadors 
to the ſeveral, courts of Europe:; but none of 
theſe things are done, till the deputies have firſt 
conſulted. the ſtates of nn neter 
ind receiucd neee 201.277 
ai Haladiioxba.. ffi | 
11 muſt ba confeſſad;; that the a of | 
thus waiting for unanimous conſent to every 
meaſure, 
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meaſure, frequently cauſes an inconvenient de- 
lay in the progreſs, and concluſion of hat calls 


for diſpatch; eſpecially: as the demur, or diſſent, 
of any one Province, however inconſiderahle, is 
| ſufficient to put a ſtop to the moſt important 
affairs ; even though the fajety of the whole Re. 
public va depending - If we conſider that 
there are no leſs than ſix and fifty to ns in the 
Se ven Provinces, whoſe ſanction is to be ob- 
tained : beſides that of the nobles; diſperſed at 
unequal diſtances; and that each of theſe towns 
has a right to ſend any given number of de- 
puties, we ſtrall not ſo much wonder at the tar- 
dineſs of a Dutch negaciation, as that it is euer 
brought 10 a concluſion. Their treaty of Treves, 
for, inſtance, with the Arch-Duke Albert, was 
impeded till no leſs than eight hundred de- 
puties had performed their miſſion. Let des 
is ſo much ſtreſs laid on this priviledge;”. tha 
the . States-General themſelves, can neither 
make peace, or declare war ; nor put an end to 
the moſt trifling treaty with foreign powers; 
till every neceſſary and unneceſſary doubt is 
re moved in the ſeveral Provinces ; whether the 
object of government be to raiſe men or money, 
to make laws or regulations, the people muſt 
be alli of one mind. The member who ſhould 
hog to act on *. on unſupportec 
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judgement, would, unqueſtionably, fall a victim 
to his temerity. Sir William Temple obſerves, 
that this fundamental article was never vio- 
lated, except in 1688, when he himſelf pre- 
vailed on the States-General, to conelude three 
treaties in fue days, without having recourſe to 
the Provinces: But this was for the preſerva- 
tion of Flanders, when much of it had been 
econquered by France, and being looked on as 
an indiſpenſible meaſure of ſtate nerefily, re- 
cetved the thanks of every Province; though 
had any one diſapproved it as a daring breach 
of priviledge, the States-General muſt have 
paid the forfeit with their heads; ſo that, it is 
with” great propriety, this aſſembly, which is 
called ſovereign, only repreſents the ſovereignty, 
and eſſentially differs from the parliament of 
Great Britain, of which the members are in a 
manner principals, and may act independently 
in the counties that deputed them; their only 
puniſhment, When ſhry act unconſtitutionally 
being the diſgrace they ſuffer on the part of 
their conſtituents, or being thrown out at the 
next election. Our happier legiſlation, in this 
pine, admits of more ſpeedy deeiſions. Not 
that this Now method of proceeding in the 
Republie is wWirheut ſome advantages. It af- 
fords' barks leiſurs "for deliberation anti for cau- 
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tion, as one of i its advocates has remarked, and 
it is, ſometimes, A very good pretext for " gain- 
ing time, and We events. e 

The council of State is compölech ef edepthg 
which aſſiſt i in the name of each Province. It 
is this council which regulates military affairs, 
and finance, "Here | the Treaſurer General and 
a deputy from the nobility have a ſeat and voice. 
It alfo puts the reſolutions of the States General, 
and propoſes'to them the moſt expedient means 
for raiſing troops and money : gives out paſs- 
ports, diſpoſes of the revenues, ſuperintends 
the army, works, and fortreſſes, as alſo, the'go- 
vernment, and affairs, of all the conquered 
places in Flanders and Brabant. Towards the 
end of every year, this council form an eſtimate 
of the expences they think neceſſary | for the 
year following ; ; the money for defraying which 
is raiſed by quotas, in the Proportion, as an 
approved writer informs us, of aliquot parts of 
one hundred pounds ſterling ; and, it ſeems, 
there has not been any alteration made in the 
quotas, of the ſeveral Provinces, ſince the year 
1668. From chat date to this, before us, 5 
Hwy ſtood thus; 
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8 two 89285 i. of the Re. 
public, may be added a third, that of the Ad- 
miralty, which 1 is ſubdivided into five. courts; 
cach of which conſiſts of ſeven deputies. Gre at 
Britain has but one Court of Agmiralty; the 
maritime Provinces of the Republic, have each 
of them one, as a mark of their. ſovereignty, 
and, in ſome ſenſe, of their independency of 
each other; and yet all theſe ſavereignties and 
independencies muff, like ſo many links, be 
cloſe riveted by uncompelled connection, form- 
ing one ſolid political chain, before either 
civil, eccleſiaſtical, or religious affairs c can be 
effective. Hence it is evident, ſays one of their 
moſt partiat admirers, that the real ſovereignty 
of the commonwellth reſts, where ane would 
Teaft expect to find i it; that is, neither in the 
| States General, nor Provincial; but in the 
town « or people. This has been deemed, and, 
perhaps, juſtly, an exormous defis in their con- 
ſtitution; for, at preſent, the corruption, or 

peryerſeneſs of any one ſmall town may put 

public 
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public affaits into great and even fatal diſorder. 
The Seven Provinces, therefore; are, in effect, 
my friend; ſo many little Republics, The Bur- 
gb-maſtere, and Senate, "compoſe the ſo- 
vereiguty; and on a vacancy by death, a Burgo- 
maſter, would be highly offended if any petty 
burgher; preſumed to murmor ax his filling it 
up Wich one of his own ſoris; relations, "or 
friends: and ſo great is the we of the magi- 
ſtrate in this imputetk , country, that the 
<itizens, either in theit privatt, or collective 
capacities, do not care to hazard any innova 
llons; ſo that the boaſted Hberty of the Duteh 
is not to be underſtood in the general and ab- 
folute ſenſe, hut cum grano fallt; and (Carter, 
has, therefore, well called it, not a Common- 
wealth, but a ronfederaty of ſeven ' ſovereig 
powers, for their mutual defence; leagued to- 
gether by provitciat compacts for their com- 
mon intereſt and fecutity. The ſame writer 

obſerves, that this Republican confederacy has 
a hear reſemblance to the Archæan League, 
Which, you know, conſiſted of ſeveral little in- 
dependent ſtates. and cities allied together for 
general ſafety. Each of them had been govern- 
ed by ſingle perſona, who having abuſed their 
power, were degraded and | exiled, Thoſe 
eities then formed themſelves into ſo many 
5 Cammon- 
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Common-wealths, and entered into a league to 
ſtrengthen themſelves. This new: ſtate, which 
had, atleaſt, the face of liberty, became the 
common aſy lum of its neighbours, and im- 
mediately grew rich, powerful, and populous. 
They had a fixed place, where the deputies of the 
cĩties aſſembled to deliberate on the affairs of 
the league. They alſo choſe a chief, wham 
they called Prætor; who governed conform- 
ably to the reſolutions taken in the aſſembly of 
the allies, and was, at that time, their Captain- 
General. Their Prætor, indeed, was only an- 
nual; in which ſingle ciroumſtance, the re- 
a ſemblance between the Confederate States of 
Greece, and the United Provinees, does not 
hold good; the office and authority of the 
Stadtholder, (the Captain-General of this 
Republic) being perpetual and hereditary 

Which obſervation brings me to. the ST 
where it may be proper to & foincthing of 
the Stadtholderate. # 
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2 Nerwithſtandihg the arty Piegeiey which 
Mic Dutch diſcovered for a demoeratic form of 
government, they inelined to end toithᷣ it ſome 


thing of monarchy. This was manifeſted by 
their voluntary creation of the Stadtholders, 


who; though nt altogether. inveſted with ſq- 
rie power, were entruſted with no incon- 
ſiderable 
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derable ſhare of authority. The, power of 
this chief magiſtrate is at once limited and ex- 
tenſive; and he was originally choſen by the 
people, and placed at their head on this maxim 
of their ſtate, which paſſed into a ſolemn; and 
unanimous declaration in 10%; -e feel fully 
convinced we are in wan of a centre of unton, 
that may give grace, fitength, and harmony lo our 
Conſtitution : and, accordingly, in the year 1747, 
Charles Henry Friſo, who had been choſen. by 
the people of Guelderland, under the name of 
William the Fourth, was appointed Stadt- 
holder of the Seven Provinces, and the. ſuc- 
ceſſion made hereditary in his family. 


The functions and priviledges aſſigned to 
this great officer of the Republic were origi: 
nally from the States-General, and the Pro- 
vinces. He enjoys the title and power of a 
Captain-General, and Admiral, of all the forces 
of the Republic by fea and by land. The 
States of Holland, obſetves à very able writer 
on the Revolution of 1787, having declared 
that the Republic cannot ſub ® without a chief, 
we are, it ſeems, to conſider the Stadtholder, 
as an eſſential part of the conſtitution; and 

| that 
s Nos, Republic on earth; which can call that 


chief King, Preſident, Protector, or what elſe you will. "Tis 
“A 
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that he it not an immaterial part of it, will 
Ae pt an en ofthis nn | 


In Dockets; Holland, 3 [Utarcht, he 
participates the ſovereignty, as preſident of 
their bodies of nobles; and in Zealand, as the 
only noble of the Province; and he has a right 
of aſſiſting, though not of voting, at the delibe- 
rat ions of che State General. Inqhis executive 
eapacity, he is principal member of the Coun- 

oil of State, which; in military affairs, is almoſt 
entirely under bis direction. He preſides in 
all courts of juſtice; and has a fight of par- 
doning criminals. He diſpoſes of the patents, 
or written orders, for marching. the troops, 
although theſe patents ought to be accom- 
panied by what is called a Lettre d' Atiache, or 
permiſſion, from the towns, through which the 
troops are to march. He has the means of. ſta- 
tioning the army as he pleaſes, He publiſhes 
all military ordinances, he names all Colonels 
and inferior officers, by virtue of the right 
which was made over to him from the differ- 
ent Provinces; and, as the ſuperior officers are 
conſtantly appointed by the States-General, in 
conformity to his wiſhes, he virtually poſſeſſes 
the whole patronage of the army. He names all 


Vice-Admirals, and. e of the navy, 
2 rh inſtitutes 
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the different Admiralties ss 
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In the chree Provinces, aux Reglement, he ap- 
points to all offices whatever; and in Holland 
and Zealand; he. annually elects the greater 
part of the magiſtrates; from a double number 


of candidates, preſentłd by the towns. He 


chooſes from a nomination of three candidates, 


every; officer in the department of the States of 
Holland and of theit chamber of acepunts, and 
all the members of the College of the Hemm 


raden, or ſuperintendants of the dykes. He 
diſpoſes of all the ꝓoſts in the nomĩnation of 


the Council of State, and of thꝭ Cbuncil of 


Dephties- He is Governor-General, and ofu- 
preme Director of the Eaſt and Weſt India 


Companies, witli a right of chochng all;-the: - 
other directors, from a double number of can- 
didates, named by the company: in ſhort, his 
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Beſides ain. the- 3 a 
right of appointing à military tribunak-called! 
the High Council of Ha. + This was: eſtabliſhed: 


by William the Third: ag-it tended tonſhelter 
the military from the 2 courts of Juſtice; | 
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it was thought dangerous, but was neither li- 
mited in 1747, nor at the ſucceſſion of the 
preſent Stadtholder in 1766: though it was 
re formed by the patriots in 1781, and may, 
poſſibly; never be revived.” Moreover, by the 
commiſſion from the States-Genbral, to the 
late Prince of Orange; dated rath of May, 1747; 
he was inveſted with full powers to command 
the whole forces of the Republic, for the pur- 
poſes; (amongſt others) of maintaining and 
preſerving the union, and of een 
eee PETS 1 n Ar if; 
4 9% vb ö To arti oi50f.. ] Dr 
0 m liſt of e Wade 
may be added, his influence in the choice of 
envoys and ambaſſadors : his right to reſpite, 
or ſave tack criminals, as come from Brabant, 
to ſettle ati the Hague. In Utrecht, he not 
only changes the magiſtrates yearly, but his 
approbation ũs neceſſary in the nomination of 
the deputies: propoſed by the General Aſſembly 
of that Province; in Friezland, he diſtributes 
all military honours, and employments, names 
the Coundellors in the coutts of juſtice,” the 
Recbiver- General, G. In Overyſſel, he is 
the firſt member of the Province ; nor can any 
livigations, or civil, military] or even religious 
diſpire, be ä by his deciding 
3 4 N | 4 voice 
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voice and judgement. In Groningen, the ſame 
privileges he enjoys in Holland, are ſecured 
to him. In Guelderland, his prerogative is yet 
more extended; and to what has been already 
obſerved of his ſway in Holland, it may be 
added, he can there aſſemble the States-General, 
convene the Council of Deputies, and is, in his 
on perſon, exempt from all charge. 251 
Such, my friend, and ſo great, is the authority 
and the nature, of the Stadtholderian govern- 
ment, concerning which, there have, at all times, 
been very different opinions, and ſometimes, 
fo * diametrically oppoſed to each other, as to 
create in the Republic, the moſt dreadful in- 
{urreQtions and diſorders, * 17 


The ale to whom I am Beds for 
ſome of the above obſervations, conceives 
it might be [happier for the republic, if 
the Stadtholder, whoſe office is intended to 
connect and aſſimilate the jarring elements of 
this complicated conſtitution, were inveſted 
with more power and leſs influence. Preroga- 
tive, it muſt be owned, is uſually. odious in 4 
free country, but. when exactly defined, it is : 


* The Revolution, eee the Gleaner was. 
colleRting bis ſheaves, and which has fince been brought about, 
is but one out of many proofs. Les. Etats Unis ſeem to agree 


3 to diſagree. | 
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ſurely leſs" dangerous than influence The 
moſt vii Stadtholder would not heſttate 
to employ powers expreſsly granted him to 
. Tuppreſs faction, and the Sd could not 
fſafely exceed them. At preſent, the Stadt- 
holder, though he has very little ſhare in the 
ſovereignty, has the right of chooſing the 
ſovereigns of the republic; becauſe the depu- 
ties to the provincial ſtates are neceſſarily ma- 
giſtrates, and the magiſtrates are, in general, 
choſen by the Stadtholder. It. ſeems, indeed, 
probable, that the influence arifing from hence, 
and from the whole patronage of” the army, 
might eaſily be converted into power, and that 
an artful and ambitious governor might be- 
come abſolute, without the danger uſually at- 
tendant on arbizfary power, becauſe he would 
reign under the forms f a free government. Wil- 
lam the Firſt, we know, was on the Point of 
becoming maſter of the Republic. Maurice 
was able to bring * Barneveldt to the block. 
1 on NO ven the Second, 
fi 2» Sr" t 5 from 
e John d Oiden Barhbreldr, Advoedis'Geieral of the Se 
of Holland, acquired the eſteem of the Republic and of Foreign 
Powers for his addreſs, both in his negociations ant embaſſies : 
inſomuch that he may be conſidered amongſt the founders of 
the” States. Henry the Fourth, and Queen” Elizabeth, held 
bim in high reſpect. -Barneveldt, wiſhing to reſtrain the prero- 


r Maurice of d te. Armeniaps to che 
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from eſtabliſhing a military government within 
the. walls of Amſterdam. William the Third 


*- 
* 


Gommariſts, which laſt were the partizans of this Prince. 
Maurice, to revenge this outrage, aſſemhled a ſynod at Dor- 
drecht, compoſed of Deputies from all the Calviniſt churches in 
Europe; except thoſe of; France, in 1618-19 ; and tais aſſembly 
treated the Armenians. with as much rigour as-if -they had not 
been of the ſame communion ; and as if thoſe of the reformed 
religion had not taken from the church the right of deciding 
theſe controyesſies.  Barneyeldi, adjudged by twenty-ſix Com- 
millioners,' had his, head ſtruck off in 1619, under pretext 
of a deſign to deliver up his country to Spain. Thus fell the 
man, who had paſt his whole life in reiterated endeavours to 
prevent his country from becoming ſubject to this very power. 
They ſent to him the. miniſter Walacus, to prepare him for 
death, who found Barneveldt writing to his wife. * On the 
entrance of Walacus, Barneyelde told him that he had all his 
life long been in preparation for leaving this world, and 
that therefore his atiendance might be diſpenſed with, Walacus 
inſiſted on performing the duties of his miffon. Sit down 
khen till I have finiſhed my letter. Walacus took a chair; 3 
and now, Sir, ſaid Barneveldt, calmly folding up what he had 
vritren—pray who are vou? On being told, Barneveldt enter. 
ed into a religious controverſy, and diſputed many points in- 
fiſted on by the other, all along proteſting his perſect innocence 
as to the crime for which he was about to die. Upon ſome re- 
prefentationsof Walacus, he ſaid, © * When I was in power, I go- 
«yerned, according to the maxims of bee times, and was ho- 
« notred,” and tolday T- am to Hier after the maxims of . 
52 ted Tons, Nei er thyyemamne te 
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was certainly as much a Sovereign, in fact, at 
the Hague as at London. On the other hand, 


a long 


revenge the death of their father, entered into a conſpiracy, 


which was, however, diſcovered. William ſaved himſelf by 


Aight, but Rene was taken and condemned to death. His il- 
luſtrious mother demanded his pardon of Prince Maurice, who 
anſwered her petition in theſe words. It appears ſtrange, 
* that you do that for your ſon, which you refuſed to do for 
your huſband.” The lady, worthy to be the wife of Bar- 
neveldt, anſwered, ©* I did not aſk pardon for my huſband, 

* becauſe he was innocent: I aſk it e Ip becauſe he 


is guilty,” — 


The fate and hiſtory of the De Wits, is, ao, nn 
in your memory, as another inſtance of that danger which is 
annexed to high ſtation. Amongſt the numerous accounts of 
theſe ſingular and unfortunate victims, the following is the = 
beſt, and, I find an enquiry, the trueſt gleaning. 


A barber-ſurgeon came to the campof the Prince of O | 
and informed him, that Cornelius De Witts, 3 
Dort, and brother to the great penſi onary, had given him mo- 
ney to make away with the Prince; becauſe, as he ſaid, the 
Republic could not oerwiſe preſerve her liberty. Upon this 
lender intelligence, the court of Holland committed De Witts 
to priſon, and on no ſtronger evidence eondemned him to loſe 
all his offices and employments, baniſhing him from Holland 
and Weſt Friefland for ever. The people, who believed they 
were betrayed by De Witt to the King of France, looked 
upon this rather as a deſign to get him out of the way, than 25 
a ſentence of puniſhment. However, De Wirr's wife and 
friends preſented ſeveral petitions and remonſtrances to the 


Court in his vindication. They inſiſted upon the well-known 


ſervices 


7 
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x long minority would, probably, be again fa-, 
tal to the Stadtholder, and produce a De Witt 


- 7 2 
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ſervices he had done the State for many years, that he was but 
juſt returned from on board the fleet, where his very enemies, 
and amongſt them Admiral De Ruyter, could atteſt his con- 
duct and loyalty. They alledged, alſo, the whole tenor of his 
life and converſation ; and even referred to the records of ſeye- 
ral other courts, wherein the | barber, his accuſer, had been 
convicted of perjury. His ſentence, nevertheleſs, "which was 
adapted rather to the conjuncture, than to the rules of juſtice, 
was confirmed, the barber ſurgeon fer at liberty, and the mob 
inflamed by his repreſentations, became clamorous at the doors 
of the priſon, In the midſt of this gathering tumult, the Fen- 
ſionaty very imprudently came in his own conch, to carry his 
brother out of town, which looked like a triumph over the 
| ſentence : but as he was conducting him to the outer Gate, the 
populace interpoſed ; upon which the Penſionary ſpoke to them 
with ſome violence : ill diſpoſed to bear any irritation, the mob 
forced both the brothers back into the priſon. The tumult in- 
creaſing, three troops of horſe, who then lay at the Hague, 
ſtood to their arms, but the rabble mounted to the tops of rhe 
houſes, to ſee that neither of the brothers eſcaped.” At length, 
demanding vengeance, mob-like, they knew not why,” broke 
open the priſon doors, with ſmiths' hammers, muſkets, &c. 
then went into the chamber, whe the De Witts, were found 
embracing each other—a Bible was on the table befbre them. 
The Fenſionary aſked, with great tranquillity, what they ſought, 
and why they raged ? For you we ſeck, and for your lives we 
rage, they replied. Cornelius De Witt, took his brother: by 
the hand, and on going down ſtairs, the latter was wounded in 


the eye with a pike, and immediately after hurried away by the 
. N 4 4 ; f wob, 
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or a Van Berkel. During the infancy of tlie 
Stadtholder, the influence and patronage muſt 
be transferred ſomewhere, and it is difficult to 
transfer them with ſafety. Every thing might 
fall into confuſion, until deſpair, or the inter- 
ference of ſome neighbouring nation, ſhould, 
incite the people to take*the;gavernment into 
their own hands, and re-eftablith the conſtitu- 
tion: poſſibly this might be more full of peril 
than all the reſt: at leaſt very lamentable i in 


er ar ehren eee 
” an Many, 


mob, to "Ty very place, where . life had . attempted 1 two 
months before, and, there murdered; his brother in the next. 
inſtant ſhared his fate, Thus fell a ſacrißce to public fury, and 
private faction, two of the moſt eminent, and, perhaps, worthy 
members of the Republic; though Burnet, and ſome other 
hiſtorians obſerve, that the Great Petbonary. had, th a manner, 
ſuppreſſed the Council of giate, and taken the whole manage 
ment of affairs on himſelf, which, ſays the Biſhop, excited 
much deſerved indignation againſt him, and Sir William 
Temple, ſeems to have been of the ſame opinion; but they are 
ſtill the dubject of as much eplogy as cenſure at the Hague. *T 
was curious enough to viſit the houſes where they lived, the | 
priſon where they were confined, and the place where they died, 
and, each had its appropriate reflection in my mind; the whole 
ling to convince me, my dear friend, that the poſt of hap- 
pineſs and ſecurity is, the private ſigticn. Notwithſland- 
ipg which, ambition has Qlill its yotaries, 2nd its intrigues, and 
men, in general, contend. as violently for public honouts and 
employments, as if they were roſes withdut thorys : alas? they 


are more frequently thorns without roſes ! 
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Many, however, are ſtill adyocates for the ple- 
nitude of the Stadtholderian authority. St. 
Evremond, who lived: four years in Holland, 
and who employed that penetration and ſagacity 
for which he was ſo juſtly celebrated, to diſco- 
ver the true genius and charader of the people, 
and, eſpecially, to gather their undiſguiſed 
ſentiments on conſtitutional ſubjects as Repub- 
licans, ſpeaks of them as follows : X, 1remems 
« ber often to have told the great penſiqnary. 
« that the real character of the Dutch is miſe 
t conceived. They have not much of that 
* pride which ſupports the dignity of an inde- 
* pendent character. The pride they 4 pto- 
« feſs, is more for their property than petlons. 
They apprehend, that an avaricious® prinde 
« would appropriate their wealth, and that's 
violent one might commit outrages' to the 
" injury of their commerce; but, thoſe great 
5 points fecure, they accommodate to the de- 
* gree of ſway neceſſary to their Stadtholder 
. « with pleaſure. If they are attached to'the re. 
publican form, it is chiefly on account / of its 
7 being favourable to their traffic; and if the 
magiſtrates value their independence, as far 
as it goes, it is partly for, the ſame, reaſon, 
and pattly for the Bene. of governing 

* thoſe ho are ee el, the N 
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had rather acknowledge the authority of a 
prince than 2 magiſtrate ; and on the whole, 
« they are rather devoted to the Houſe of 
« Orange, than to thoſe who in the name of 
« patriotiſm would ſubvert it. Many revo- 
< Jutions have been agitated ; much blood has 
'< been ſhed.* More political convulſions may 
be expected; but, I ſuſpect, after all theſe 
«extraordinary ſtrokes of wantonneſs, idleneſs, 
«'zeal, or infatuation, the power of the Stadt- 
— holder will rather be ere than e 
* niſhed.” ns Ye | 
Perhaps this kewl writer thought, that the 
ſerved as a 3 to 8 3 of 
the Stadtholder, and the authority of the Stadt- 
holder. un point de raillement for that multitude 
of petty ſovereignties, which, upon account of. 
their occaſional oppoſition and difference, re- 
quire ſuch a conciliating power as the e 
and centre of their union. 1 


Having mentioned the various revolutions, 
which have been, at different times, oppoſed 
to the authority of the Stadtholder, you will 
expect of me a curſory account of the cauſes 
that led to theſe commotions, and the effects 
= St, Evremond ſaw with a prophet's $ eye : there are thoſe 


who agree with him in his conclufre opinion, even at this criſis, 
| wrought 
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wrought thereby. The harbeſl of theſe facts 
has been long ſince got in, and have been col. 
lected from thoſe wide fields of obſervation, 
which rebellion, ander the form of patriotiſm, 
always yields, when oppoſed to royal or prince- 
ly rights, under the form of prerogative. I ſhall, 
aſſuredly, lay before you ſome Gleanings on 
theſe eventful ſubjects, ſimply ſtating the cir- 
cumſtances on both fides, and leave the infe- 
rences to your own judgment: but this muſt 
be the object of a fature letter, when we have 
breathed a little from politics: otherwiſe, you 
may exclaim with Hamlet, « ſomewhat too 
much of this.” For the preſent, then, I ſhall 
content myſelf with obſerving, in the words 

of a ſenſible traveller, that, whether the eſta- 
bliſhed government of this Republic be capa- 
ble of reform” or not—whether, according to 
the opinion' of ſome, liberty ſubſiſts no more 
bere Iban in Turkey ; or, according to others, 
that it is che c ordered government now in the © 
world, it is certain (in deſpite of thoſe male- 
contents, whom not even the adoption of their 
own ſyſtems would long keep from à reſtleſs 
ſpirit of innovation) the United Provinces 
diſplay a more wonderful ſcene to a perſon of 
any reflection, than Rome herſelf in her ſacred 
pageantry, and all the  magnificence of her 
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triumphal arches,.. baths, obeliſks, columns, 
grottoes, amphitheatres, and .catacambs ; her 
majeſtic temples, ſplendid altars, and pompous 
proceſſions. For, if we conſider the Roman 
and the Belgic commonwealths, we perceive 
the eftabliſhmene —5 her — and gran- 
deur i in a few years, than the other was able to 
do, in /everal ages. In. H olland, a whole na- 
n ſeems to haye been born at once, and a 
550 well-cultivated region, like the Cre+ 
ation in the Phœnician ſyſtem, riſing out of 
the boſom of the deep. The wiſeſt nations of 
Europe ſtand amazed at the ſcene, and can find 
no parallel (taken for all in all) in the annals 
of the. world. —An handful of opprefled, un- 
happy men, make head againſt four mighty 
tyrants, « of . each has, Juggeſivelys cauſed 
after 8 glorious victories over ahem. all, 
at tength eſtabliſh their rights and liberties; 
and tranſmit thoſe, ineſtimable bleſſings to their 
ſterity., Ons, cannot reflect on their ſhort, 
pat t intereſting: WD without a , veneration 
| for thoſe not js o fought in defence. of the 
people, an be = unperteclions of govern- 
ment what they, may, in other reſpects, that 
very Lo dT Herre gratitude to the 
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Princes of Naflau Orange, who, by their wiſ- 
dom and valqur, animated both tlie people and 
nobility; and, in founding a great Republic, 
deſi red, in return, that the and their deſcend- 
ants, ſhould be conſidered as the friends, de- 
fenders, canis —_— of that Republic they 
ee hs ein oy BIN TOME. go 
2 1230 Di at nns havnt 
If it, 4 has, found 3 Pa the peo- 

ple to contribute a certain quota, and a pretty 
large one, for theſe bleſſings, they are to con- 
ſider, likewiſe,, that they ſee the money ſo con- 
tributed laid out on works of real uſe and 
emolument to themſelves. In Rome, * Both 
old and new, che citizens were cruſhed, under 
a load of taxations, to aggrandiſe a few „and 
enable thoſe few.to lay ſtill more, oppreſſive bur-. - 
thens on their. ſometimes ielging and fome- 
times reliſting ſhoulders. Taftead* of circuſles, 
and amphitheatres, erected for the cruel delight 
of deſtroying the human ſpecies, the Dutch 
dykes, and ſluices, repreſent public works of 
no leſs art and grandeur, for general ſafety. 
and preſervation. Rome, amidſt /ome better 
examples, exhibited a race, generally ſunk in 
ferocity, floth, voluptuouſneſs, and poverty: 
Holland of ingenuity, diligence, application, 

and public energy. 


Such 
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Such is the language and the: ſentiment of 
one party. The other, of courſe, is its con- 
raft, in every particular; but we will here take 
leave of both, till a more convenient ſeaſon. 
Meanwhile, if the provinces were as firmly 
united in good fellowſhip andi atliance with 
one another, as you and I, my -dear-loved 
friend, are, in kindneſs of affection, their Re- 
public would be the moſt enviable and leaſt 
interrupted tate upon earth. In this gentle 
and generous commonwealth of the mind, where, 
in friendſhip, no leſs than in love, | 


| : » 4 15 | 
Thought meets thought ere from the lips it part, 


long may we live! Friends are plated far be- 
yond the ſphere of thoſe jarring atoms which 
ſo frequently diſturb the political world. As a 
common calamity, they may, no doubt, involve 

and annoy ; but the examples they hold out, 
of the miſeries of diviſion and diſagreement, 
will rather tend to union than difference. 
A gieu, | | { 74 
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ET TER: XXXVIL.--; > 
O THE: SAME, TU fAouiri 
e bat 03 4rd a 6 121) Hogs ©; 
BI way of interlude; permit me to 
conduct: you to the Hague fair, where, though 
ſome circumſtances of public tumalt; of whacly 
in their place have deducted ſomething from 
the ' uſual apremens, we ſhall find, not à few 
pleaſant gleanings. Vou pereeive, that I write 
this letter at the time that the ſages of the Ba- 
tavian ſtate thought it proper to impede the 
courſe of pleaſure, as well as of commerce. 
The Hague fair felt this check moſt ſeverely ; 
for their High Mightineſſes iſſued an immiti- 
gable decree againſt the French, German, and 
even Dutch theatres, nay more againſt es 
Grands Jeux, and les Petits Feux, thereby leav- 
ing this celebrated Fair only its carcaſe; and 
taking away its ſpirit a mere ſkeleton with- 
out fleſh or feathers. But then, in lieu of all 
this, though the burgomaſters had ſtripped 
the body, they had by no means neglected the 
ſoul; for whoſe banquet: they had ordered all 
hands, once a week, at a ſtated hour, to prayer; 
the object of which was, to return thanks to 
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the Almighty 1 of Armies, for having 
enabled them, and their good allies, to drive the 
French patriots back to their own territories, and 
ſo ran the ſupplication-/o keep them there. I was 
much ſurpriſed, .on-my re- entrance into this 


town; after a ſhort abſence, to find all the fair- 


folks ſhutting uptheirſhops and booths betwixt 
three and four o clock in the aſternoon: but I 


Was told, there was an order, that᷑ not a ſtiver's 
worth of any thing ſhould be ſold, till after 


divine ſervice: yet if, Sir, ſaid my informer, 
(having an eye to this world, as well as the 
next, in deſpite of magiſtracy){ if, Sir, after 

the clock has ſtruek ſix, being oH e to pray 


till then, you ſhould want anyathing in my 


way, nobody ſhalb uſe you better, the moment 

1 e of the church. iH id! 101 
err onen dl ant „ ds 

A Fair de ſerted was a new objec and I took 

an almoſt ſolitary ſurvey of it; for the booths 

and walks were nearly emptitd into the 


_ churches ;/ and to ſhe me that the magiſtrates 
are very much in earneſt, Fobferved a party 


af ſoldiers take into cuſtody a ſhopman, who, ' 
ſetting his affection more on things bel than 
above; had the temerity to re- open his ſtores 
ſome moments than the moment pre- 

Aasg: 61 91 28 derived 
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ſcribed: an offence for which his ſhop re- 
nee e 1 530. 4 


10 le un ine * that on the return 
of the good people from their devotions, they 
worked double tides, and at- leaſt brought 
with them that part of ſcripture which admo- 
eee man to be Arn ti Ae 

Ai ano17 51 0 

A4 now, the: whole range of hm from 
ann in the ſolitaty ſtate 1 have deſcribed, 
were diſplayed with an almoſt incredible rapi- 
dity : the play, trim, fineſſe, and trick of the 
gainful artiſt, who deem every thing which 
the lato cannot lay Hs lang bands on, as fair, 
were once more put in motion; and, as iſ they 
had reſolved to be no loſers on earth for what 
they reluctantly, I fear, ſacrificed to heaven, 
they did hot again e their booths till after 
ere e | Tas bom 


er . wn, ſuch a fair: as e the 
Hague, even in its maimed ſtate, when viewed 
by moon-light, accompanied as it was when 
I. faw it by innumerable ſtars above, and lamps 
below—(pardon this anti-climax) was a ſight 
well meriting any traveller's. obſervation... Se- 
veral of che rn mile in length, 
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and the ſquares extremely ſpacious. The ſhops 
were placed either along or around the moſt 
extenſi ve of theſe, diſcovering, in a ſort of 
riralry of each other, the magnificence, and 
the variety of their articles, as well as an in- 
[credible number of people, of all nations, and 
of all deſcriptions, parading backwards and 
forwards ſerenaded by bands of itinerant 
muſicians, of all nations likewiſe, and an appa- 
rent oblivion of all care and diſaſter ; and, 
rhough amidſt all this, a thoughtful mind may 
now and then be tempted to exclaim, with 
the ancient philoſopher what an infinite va- 
riety of idle things are here that I do not want! 
one cannot but be highly pleaſed to obſerve 
ſo many of the arts of life, whether uſeful or 
ornamental thus brought into one point of 
view, for the accommodation, grace, and 
amuſement of ſociety, reflecting, at the ſame 
time, that the moſt unimportant article has 
been the work of induſtry, ſkill, and talents, 
all, or Gich'sf” which,” even'when employed on 
the moſt inſignĩficant toy (an infant's rattle) is 
better engaged than in ſquandering the like 
meaſure of time in idle occupation, or wicked 
pleaſures; and I muſt own I took my noctur- 
nal rounds with my full ſhare of ſatisfaction, 
happy to forget that midnight: ſhews®- are 
bar C not 
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not Amongſt the diverſions. my health aa 
permits me to parta kee. 
nn $13 iind d 3 „ot 
On my 3 above one in the morn- 
ing, encountered my old friend, Mr. Punch, 
A fellow of infinite jeſt, if not of wit, for 
whom IJ have always had a moſt ſincere regard, 
deeming an hearty laugh pardon me, ye vo- 
taries of the nevereſmiling, grace: loving Lord 
of Cheſterfield) a feal acquiſition, and he wo 
can innocently raiſe it, a benefa 3? ro mankind. 
It bers, the harmlefs buffoonery of this cele- 
brated perſonage eſcaped the proſcription of 
the magiſtracy; though I ſuſpect it was upon 
promiſe of good behaviour; for, heſides, that 
his di ſcourſe to his wife, the prieſt, and the 
people, was an inveterate panegyric on the 
States General, and the Stadtholder, and an 
abuſe of the French patriots, ſome of whom 
he belaboured furioufly, he had decorated him- 
ſelf, and the whole of his little drama, with 
orange- coloured ribbons : he had an orange in 
his hand, ſqueezed the contents of it into his 
throat, and knocked down a figure, repreſent- 
ing one of the National Convention with the 
rind, and was, in ſhort, perhaps the moſt loyal 
ſubject of the Houſe of Orange in the wha 
Fair. 
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I have mentioned the firolling muſicians. 
Theſe gentry come from Upper Saxony, Bra. 
bant, Tyrole, and other countries on the con- 
tinent, in bands of eight or ten perſons of both 


ſexes, to attend the Dutch fairs. They ply 
the tosle d botes, private houſes, &cc. vey — | 


11 Happy to catch you juſt at dinner-time * 


and they ane eng ſeen at your. meals 
as the diſhes, or the waiters. - The Hague fair 
this year received ſtrong reinfoscements from 
the French emigrants, all trades and profeſ- 
fions, as well as nobles, making an eſcape 
from that unhappy country, and carrying their 
induſtry and ingenuity into others. They carry 
with them, alſo, their reſentments and prin- 
ciples, a curious inſtance of which preſented 
wſelf in a quarrel which teok place in the 

ſtreet between two of theſe muſical parties: 
the one German, the other French: but they 
both broke all the laws of harmony, and kept 
no meaſure. with each other, the words Demo- 

_ _crate and Ariſtoerate, (with ſuitable epithets} 
being liberally diſpenſed, till they. were both 
taken into cuſtody, to ſettle e ee * 
fore a age 10 


Many 


8 
* 
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Many of cheſe people ſing and play exe 
tremely well, ſome. with conſiderable taſte; 


and each band heing hahited in tho dreſſes, and 


armed with the inſtruments of their country: 
throw: an ait of jqyouſneſs over the fairs of 
Holland, which, with all their richneſs and re- 
are er Wie rere 2405 N 


>\Vowtivves Janis bend of Dutch diggs 


How they came to be famous, L am yet to 


learn. They are remarkable only for the 
Krangeneſs of their inxontion, the clumſinefs 
e cheir execution, ani the general indeceney 
of their appearance. Amongſt the moſt po- 
pulari ate wooden and kramer (pray allow the 
pun) men and wornen, voiding ducats, or vo- 
mit ing florins. But this, whether intended hy 
che Dutch wits 25 4 ſatire on the ſuppoſed 
love of money of the Dutch, or only a8 4 
him is nothing to the objects in {he ſame 
Fyle, Which enn publicly: at en 
eee „un 1 HO D vr 


nete werd, ene Se 


the prifonal decencies, if | may uſe the expreſ- 
ſion, either here or in other parts of the Con- 
tinent. There is nothing more common than 


do ſee, not only peaſants and country People. 
0 3 of 


- 
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of Both ſexes, upon the toad, but very Well 
dreſſed men and women, in the beſt towns, and 
in capitabſtreets of them, do thoſe things in pub. 


lic, almoſt oftentationſly, Which, in every quarter 


of Great-Britai is concealed with a care that 

borders on a difreſing conſciouſneſs of the im. 
pion of nature, if *thoſe things, which 
attach to human beings can or-ought to be ſo 
called. There is no occaſion, however, me- 
thinks rr een remarkably proud of 
them; as actually ſeems toi be the caſe in theſe 
countries. What elſe can make females; young 
and old ch the: moſt obyious places, with- 
out any regard to paſſengers; for the ſettle- 
ment of little affairs that are undoubtedly 
amongſt the things, which, even in a religious 
ſenſe (acvording to the: maxim cleanlineſs 
is holineſs”) ought to be done in à corner. 
But, through every part of the Republic the 
reverſe of this 1s ſo true, and. ſo common that 
the moſt rapid traveller, Ain: an hour's' tour of 


any one town or village may obſerve it. Iti is 


certainly a & cuſtom more honoured in the 
breach, than the obfer Vance; and I cannot 
but wiſh the good pegple on the. Continent 
would reform it altogether; which, never- 
theleſs, cannot be expected, while there does 

got ſeem to be even à ſenſe or idea of inde- 


„ 0 0 cency 
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centy attached to ſt; of which. wil glwe you ö 
a memorable inſtance its place? The disst. 
guſt one feels on theſe occaſions is ſomewhat | 
covered by other Tenſations;, when any thing 
highly ridiculous blends with it: as in a cir. 
cumſtance c hich Ich.. ans hotel in one of 
the largeſt towns of che Republic. Two very 
little apartments were made in the centre of a 
paſſage that extended the length of 'the whole 
houſe, and were placed in ſo neighbourly 4 
way as almoſt to joih, being parted%off only 
by a flight boarded partition. Being conſe- 
ctated to different Texes,' the Proprietor was 
very nice in his diſtinctions, by affixing over 
che dor of the one; O Ladies Secret f, und the 
other, * Gentlemen's * hut, lest. a "poſſible 
mille" ſnould 5 happen, he had cauſeck 
the fgures of a lady and gentleman to be 
Painted in rather "whimſical fituations in the 
centre of the different doors, by Way of 
aſcertaining right of - poſſeſſion. After what 
have aſſerted, you will think it nothing 
ſtrange,“ that both "theſe little tenements 
ſhould be very often occupied, at the fame in- 
ftant'of time, by perſons of different ſexes, but 

of all forts of quality; and the entrances a 
exits, on theſe occaſions, are ſo far from being 

made, as with us, by feal!h, that is 
appear to expect as much applauſe as an 
— S-& actor, 
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actor, who has played his _ Lela tho 
ſatisfaction of his — veniam: 

| Let e cn ſhould call. out ha an 
ounce of civet to ſweeten your imagination,“ 
F ſummon; your attention to what was, at the 
time it happened, a very general object of cu- 
rioſity no leſs than a public diſplay of the 
Prince, Prineeſs, and family of Orange, in a 
walk round the Fair, with the annual ceremo- 
nies of that . ang; 1 its ks: 


"This creat. event a place at * 1 
on, or about, twelve minutes paſt three o'clock, - 
an hour at which the public have returned 
from their dinners ;. and the world, by Which 
are meant the few for whoſe. pride and plea- 
ſure they think, it was made, have juſt finiſhed 
their toilette., The truth of the time; when 
this. walking pageant happened, lay preciſely 


| betwixt the third and fourth hour: a circum- 


ſtance about which I am particular for the uſe 
of ſome future hiſtorﬀmn who may think fit 


to record it for the benefit of future poſterity. 
We have ſcen, you will allow, the chrono- 


logy of equally important actions ſettled with» = 
no leſs ſolemnity, for which precious morſels 
# e accuracy, if poſterity are 

: thankleſs, 
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thankleſs, their ingratitude be upon their heads. 

Authors can only deſcribe illuſtrious deeds, 
but cannot be reſponſible for their impreſſions. 
On ſuch a day, then, at ſuch a point of time, 
and on a day, which, no doubt, was © ſent as 
if meant t' invite the werld abroad, their 
Royal Highneſſes the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange, ſurrounded by their ſplendid ſuites, 
the lords and ladies of the court, and in their 
gala ſmiles and habits, came forth from theit 
palace, or rather pleaſure-houſe in the Bene 
an dne. O nn eig 


The Laid mob received them. in the va 
manner, crowded about them, followed their 
heels, half ſmothered them with the, duſt, 
which curioſity. always raiſes on ſuch occa. 
ſions——deyoured them with, their eyes, ar ſuf 
focated them with their breath. . Rather an 
heavy tax, which little folks levy on great 
ones ] but which theſe latter pay, well pleaſed; 
for admirat ion fromthe former, and think them- 
ſelves gainers ! But, in the inſtance. before us, 
policy, mom than de . ET 
active agent, 


ie had deen lady 2 0 pct 
reins of government with a ſtricter hand 


£65 nahes, Oe 

when "Uſual; on acccünt of certain internal diſ- 
orders, concerning Which,” I'MA in due time 
expatiate : and the Orange party; though hap- 
pily fixed more ſtrongly than (before, were 
anN,ũs to attempt ne neceſſury riggou® which 
had been in certain eaſes ſound neceſſary, with 
bome aſter acts of cendeſeenftön. And this 
wasn bad 'eappoftaiity;. Von ſhaft hear how 
their Highheſſesprefited of it. The Prince 
And Princeſs made n pauſe at every ſhop, pur- 
chafingf at each, à great variety of articles, ſome 
of which they took 48 firſt coming to hand, 
and others they ſelected. Theſe articles were 
ven rſt to the pages, then the other fubordi- 
Rate officets of the ſuite, and "then, for rhe 
witht of more khan two hands à piece, to the 
other cburtiers with6ut” exception, till every 
t6Hd br lady in the train was labvurihg,” in an 
kxcẽſſive hot day; with his of Her load, like a 
Patel of Foormen" laequying à modern fine 
lady on à ſnopping day. It Was curious to ſee 
what heavy burthens your true court: -bred ladies 
ant Gentlemen can bear in the ſervice of "their 
Fince, aye and bear ſmilingly. All this time their 
thapeaus were under their arms; their potkers 


ſtuck out with ns, . an aſs's panniers, and 
bon o: Naben col nad bed like 


ith 7. 2235432! ron / 12 
ey all Coated in — Revolution Which has ſince hap. 


again, perhaps, to 920 revived. 


1 
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like that enduring. animal they appeared ta be ſo 
familiar. with flayery, that they took patiently. 
what, nothing but 4 beaſt of, burthen would 
deign +19; carry. The high, blood of a, gence 
rous horſe would have lifted, up his, heel, at tha 
attempt of ſuchi an inſult ; a. filly: foal would - 
have ſnorted diſdain, and the very ſorehor ig g 
a team would have rama hin bells with rndige. 
nation. « As, Benedict .ſays, ( an oak Wich but 
one green leaf an.it, would have.refuſcd” rofereh 
and: carry in chis cur, or courtier-like manner. 


But an bak "is hot” the” ptoper emblem of 
theſe obſequious perſonages. They rather te 


| ſemble the ofief, whoſe e. „ ob 
i | 11h 229914: 
O A210 hy ie ad tra pin, , ut FRET 


T And be ob bedient! Wi 15 "IT 


t every, Slim, purpake, ,.1 do e 
ever felt y, blood more thoroughly, chafcd;; 
and yet the ſen ſation was not without that, fort 
of pleaſure which is derived, from a. triumphant 
ridicule t ſee thoſe. /ervay's. in office ens 
ping forward; officiouſly, as if zealous, tg dis, 
tinguiſh themſelves by ſhewipg- who. con 10 beſt 
do the moſt abject Work of it, who, 25h 
leſs, would, not carry the; weight, of: a penny 
loaf half, a, mile to keep. a poor wretch from 
ſtarving, and would "IF a requeſt of the 

labourer, 
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labeuter (that might be ſtruek with a palſy) 
to take his fickle, ſcythe, or other implement 

to his cottage, the moſt darfng piece of af. 
furance. For more than an hour they took 
the rounds of this extenſive fair with their re- 
| ſpective loads; one, a jar of ſwertmeats; an- 
beher of pickles; à third, a box of ribbons x 
1 fourth, a box of perfumes a fiſth, a piece 
of fitk ; a fixth of filver; a ſeventh, a 'baſket 
| of toys; an eighth, a baſket of artificial 
flowers. I particularly obferved à maid of 
gs: carrying a.cquple of wooden muſkets, 

and the Prince's chief gtefßer, or ſecretary, 
loaded with eſſence- boxes. 1 ama friend to the 
proper diſtinction and ranks of ſociety, with- 
out a juſt, though- not ſervile, attention to 
which, I think, indeed, ſociety cannot ſubſiſt, 
or fubffſt, as the world might be fappoſed to 
do in anarchy before the Creator put it into 
order; and 1 believe you know me to be rhe 
lat man who would; in any way; wiſt to ſer 
* Chaos come again!“ but the 'procefion of 
the Dutch courtiers round the Hague, under 
the burthen of the fairings, now truly ludi- 
crous, efpecially as many purchaſes were of a 
fize and bulk ts make half our London foot- 
men throw up their places, rather than con- 
ent ta ſuch drudgery, « even on the ſcore of 
weight. 
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weight. But gentlemen in ofſice you- know 
never ren their places, till they are turned out 
of them, very often without the benefit of the 
warning their W nde a right to 
Flaim. His 995574950. W- 2133 M 


2a 3 hide 3 vou alſo: to be 
the trembling. kind! of deference with which 
the ſhopmen and women received the princely 
purchaſers, en paſſant.— While the latter were 
buying away at one booth, I could ſee the for- 
mer putting themſelves. into 4 fit attitude to 
greet their Highneſles, at the ſame time hold- 
ing in each hand what they conceived to be 
the moſt attracting (and what 1175098 
a moſt Coſtly) articles in un vorths.; 


| Pn. tell me, a you oe 
looked at, and into, human nature with. ap 
common eye! Is there any thing in our ideas 
of great people, which makes little peqple, in 
of the former, ſeem ſtill leſs, even in 

their own- meaſure of tbemſeluer? Every man's 
_ eſtimate of his individual ſelf is thought 
to be, and perhaps is, on a ſcale ſuſſwi- 
ently large; not feldom of a ſize diſpro- 
| portionate to his intrinſie dimenſions, whether 
W 18 hu ar of 881 When! amongſt our 

| | | | 
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«Equals we aſſert this, with no little pride df pre- 
tenſion: Amid iferiors we inſiſt on our actual, 
r ſuppoſed, rights with an high, ſometimes 
with a tyrannic hand. Even with our - ſupe- 
Tiors, in the next degree, 1. e. only à ſtep 
higher, we occaſionally put in our claims of 
p fy. It is only, when ſtanding in the pre- 
ſence of ſuch as, decidedly, and out of the 
reach of our moſt ſtraining ambition, are ac. 
knowledged to be above ns, in teſpect of for. 
tune; or of birth, that (yielding up all com- 
petition) we ſeemi to ſhrink” even from our 
fatural ſtature; and, though ſwoln before into 
giants by the inflating breath of ſelf- love, that 
deluder lea ves us on the approach of the Great, 
and we dwindle into dwarfs ever in our otem 
opinion? Help me, dear friend, to account 
r this. Is it from à too powerful ſenſe of 
che value of thoſe poſſeſſions, which are beyond 
dur graſp? or from the contagion of — : 
or «fron our own © modeſty ? © or, laſtly, is it 

from a certain faſcination which we conceive 
to be inherent in greatneſs? Be the cauſes what 
they may, the effects are- . Wife Brees. 
pee Mast K 185 

"OY dent RAT philſopher © can WED 8 
Ad, cee there is Kaaay mab, how- 
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ever endued with a- ſenſe of his on dig- 
nity, who has not, at ſome! period or other 
of his life, rated the adyentitigus circumſtances 
of rank or fortune much too high, and under- 
valued himſelf in proportion much tog Jow, 
The Poet, after creating Princes, Emperors, 
and Kings, and doing with them what he 
thinks proper, depoſing one, aſſaſſinating an- 
other, and; putting a; paper crown upon the 
head of à third in ſhort, acting the [tyrant 
over them all, diſpenũng honours, or inflict- 
ing puniſhments, has no ſooner finiſhed his 
work, than he ſingles out a patron to protect 
what, if it cannot proted, Welt, cannot be 
ſa ved, were all thoſe Princes, Emperors, and 
Kings, to ſtarr. from the leaves into life, A 
patron, however, is found,to our poet's wiſh, 

8 Beſprent with titles, and bung round _ things,” 54 


; © AF JOEY TOY I20T Ol 003 237 ook 
Seel there is a ſtar a e a Hbbon 
acroſs his ſhoulder : aweful circumſtances! The 
bard approaches. He trembles — ſtammers; 
he had made the beſt ſpeech poſſible for: the. 
occaſion, and delivers it in the worſt manner, 
He gives the manuſcript, and wiſnes it in the 
Are; then, amidſt a conſuſion of awkward 

bows, and more awkward compliments, this 
depoſer of kings, and aſſaſſin of emperors 
20 this 


208 ANT Ns, oz. 
ch arbitrary deſpot, who ſaves or damns, 
like Antony abd Lepidus, with a daſh— even 
vith a dip of ink Axels as fincere a joy at get- 
ting out of his great man's great houſe, as if 
tie had eſtaped f from che dark hole ar Caleutra 
anto hi e 1417 


72 i 1 g N. 

| en nt, 8 18 — akin of 
weoden or gingerbread Kings and Queens 
mould feel rite like fenfations in their very o- 
cafional, perſonal intercourſe with the higher 
powers of fleſti'and blood. The little traders, 
. Indeed, at the Hague, who gave rife to thefe 
remurks, ſeemed to have forgot” they were of 
the fame ficſh and blood ; for, 2 the princely 
viſitors ſtopped at their booths, the articles 
offered, 'trembled in their hands, and like the 
afareſaid author, they recommended their re- 
ſpective goods with the worſt grace in the 
world. A perfumer emptied a bottle of can 
r luce on the fleeve of his: Royal Highneſs's 


cant, and a-milliner preſented a cap and en- 


chen to one of the cburtiers, inſtead uf the 
Princeſ of Orange. Whether this latter was 
an act of confuſion, or of waggery in the mil- 
liner, as thinking the ſaid courtier _— to 
een g 1 cannot exactly _ as vod 


4 4 r 22 16 nfs AS Us * mw 19 13! WR 
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But the thing that principally delighted the 


congregated mob happened at the booth of a 
confectioner, where the royal progreſſers not 


only bought, but actually ate ſeveral little ar- 


ticles. To ſee a Prince and Princeſs eat was 
in itſelf a feaſt, at which hundreds of the 


ſpectators had never banquete before; and, 
indeed, the anxious curioſity that purſued 
every morſe] of cake or biſcuit, as well as 
every drop of orgeat or liqueur, not only in 
the road to their Highneſs's mouths, but as far 
as could be down their throats, each peaſant 
at the ſame time, opening his own mouth, as 


if it was expected by ſome preternatural means, 


the morſel ſo eaten would make its ſecond 


appearance, and find its way into their own © 


mouths.—This;/I ſay, would juſtify my ſup- 
poſing that many deemed it ſtrange ſuch great 


people, and fine folks, ſhould eat or drink at 


all. In which cafe (and therefore it is to be 
wiſhed, - amongſt other modern inventions, 
this could not be brought about) the homage 
| which the Great receive from the Little would 
be better founded. Men and women, reduced 
to the vulgar neceſſity of continuing life by 
conſtant ſupplies of groſa and common ani - 
mal food, are, whether kings or beggars, no 
objects of particular veneration, becaule-there 

vol. 11. P 4; 
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is no pre- eminence, unleſs we ſhould concur 
to pay ſuperior homage to ſuperior appetite ; 
on which ſcore the beggar would often deſerve 
the fovereignty ; but if thoſe who, even in the 
act of eating and drinking, can engage the at- 
tention of ſo many beings, which beings can 
do the fame things to the full as well, how 
much more would be the gaze, the wonder, 
and the worſhip of the little world, could the 
great ones. luckily contrive to diſpenſe with 
thoſe levelling offices of ordinary nature, which 
does away all reaſonable perſonal diſtinctians 
_ atleaſt amongſt wen. At this Fair, for inſtance, 
had theſe auguſt perſonages above mentioned, 
to have ſhewn themſelves to the people, under 
the elevating circumſtances. of having arrived 
at ſuch a period of their lives, without ever 
having taſted any common vulgar ſuſtenance, 
fed, as it were, by a ſublime conſciouſneſs of 
their own dignity, and looking with benign 
pity on their poor eating and drinking 
ſubjecis, how noble would that have been! 
It would have been a ſuhbject, not only au- 
thorizing the abject ſenſations with which the 
mob ſurveyed theſe Princes and Princeſſes at 
their dirty employment of chewing cakes, and 
ſwallow ing Tpirits, but would throw the gazing 
* at ſluch an aweful: diſtance, as to 
11 make 


4 
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make them aſhamed of their own modes of 
exiſtence. A country bumpkin's exclaimj 


(to his wife or friend) Look! if a Princg or 


Princeſs, King or Queen, does not eat and 
drink! ſhould be conſidered rather as a dimi- 
nution of that dignity, of which ſo many arg 
ambitious; but, on any of theſe auguſt per- 


ſonages coming into public amongft the infe, 
rior orders of mankind, to have it ſaid— Ob. | 


ſerve thoſe are beings far above our vulgar 


natures; they are ſupported by the excellency 
of their on pre-eminent ſituationg. Your 


King and Queen are fine Things, that neither eaf 


or drink ! Would not this be a matter to piqug 
one's ſelf upon, my friend? But you remember 
the compliment that the late Mr. Garrick 
the king of the ſtage, paid bimſel when it way 
ſuggeſted that his appearance at a benefit play, 


though only to ſhew himſelf, and walk off, 


would fill the hauſe. “ Yes (ſaid the actor) 
J know very well that my good friends, thg 


Gods 4 meaning the mob of the galleries) | 


would” fill their benches, and ſet the theatrg 


in 4 wr, wers 4 anly 50 come v9 2 i 


2 * MES 
booed,” 338 IT TAC enn 


I am very far from entering 1 te v7 9 

of that undiſtinguiſhing Akne to whic 

hot-hearted and light-headed innovators m 
ES; 
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of late, given. the abſurd. name of natural 
equality ; becauſe, I am thoroughly convinced, 
Nature herſelf (who is an all-wiſe politician) 
has diſcriminated in all things with admirable 
order, and did never yet QAnction ſuch non- 
ſenſe; but I could wiſh the homage which the 
lower pay to the higher powers, was leſs to 
their extrinſic, and more to their internal me- 
rit; and yet, as happineſs is ſaid to be our 
« being's only end and aim”; and as I am cer- 
tain the hundreds who. amuſed themſelves at 
the above royal cramming ſcene, were to the 
full as happy as the crammers, the ſyſtem 
had, perhaps, better ſtand as it is, with reſpect 
to the little people; only, it might be as well, 
if the great were at leaſt as anxious to be ad- 
mired for a good head and a good heart, as for 
a good ſuit of cloaths, and a good appetite ; 
for, after all, my friend, it will be found 


'« Worth makes the man, and want of it the Eno. ; 
** The relt is all but leather and prunella,” | 


Not tht 1 moan, in any thing I have ſaid, to 
apply in particular to the heads of the Houſe 
of Orange, of whom I ſhall have to ſpeak 
not ſlightly, and who, I have reaſon to believe, 
are as little obnoxious to all claſſes below 
them, as it is in the nature of things to be; for 


a ſtrange 


SITES 


— 
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a ſtrange mixture of veneration and envy will 
always touch thoſe who are conſcious of that 
interiority ; and this mixed tribute, of love 
and diflike, is a nnn the * Great muſt al- 


_ pay to the Little. a II DAs 2 SIE Qt 
*2 41 n s $15 4 not i 145 6 t ; $48) I: was 


o de bel ede pale Hooks of Orange de follow: 
ing charafters are not A 45 ag 
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Te Printe poſſeſſes, re a atmmans which 
i inverts the rules of Lavater, great facility of .compye- 
henſion, a. fingular quickneſs in diſcerning characters, and. a 
memory uncommonly retentive. Few of his predeceſſors have 
been ſo deeply verſed iir the Hiſtory and cohſtitution of the Re- 
padlic, and certainly none have been more cantious of a 

ing the bounds preſcribed! by that conſtitution, to the 
of the Stadtholder. His manhers are affable, and his di 
tion wodeſt and vnafſuming. | mY, 


Perhaps, this laſt E 
to which be has been expoſed, as Duke Lewis, who wiſhed to 
obtain an excluſive influence over his pupil, appears to hare 

ſtudiouſly encouraged in him a difidence in bis own judge- 
ment, and a diſtruſt of all thoſe who ſurrounded him. Hence, 
though always firm in his adherence to the general line of con · 
duct, which he thought eſſential to the intereſts of his cduntty, 
he was frequenrly wavering and undetermined in the choice 
of the means, ſo that his character was, for ſome time con- 
Hidered as a mixture of perſonal courage and political irreſg- 
lation. But, on his being deprived of Duke Lewis, and 
abandoned to his own efforts, the energy of his mind was 
found to increaſe in proportion to the preſſure of his misfor- 
tunes ; and his conduRt during thoſe calamitous times, which 

P 3 | Immediately 
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I vas ſo lucky as to be preſent at the review 
df the militia, which, when embodied; always 
takes plage on the day after the fair, of counſe 
much company ſtays in town to attend this 
ſpectacle, and it is really very ſplendid. The 
whole company of militia men were aſſembled 
on the parade, under my chamber windows; 
they were ranged under Thelter Bf ſome of the 
fineſt trees in the world, which extend by va- 
Tious rows from the Voorhout to the wood. 
The men were dreſſed etrrethiely well, and for 
ie enfigns of loyalty in the” xa7ona! colour, 
they, ſeemed, to have ſiripped all the branches 
bf all the':orangeries/ in the Republic; every 
PRE EEE" Large Evanelt of” orange in 
N | his 
| Immediacly preceded the revolution, . not have * 
| a AG eee 
us moſt amiable domeſtic virtues, //with that daring” ſpirit 
which characteriſes the Houſe of Brandenbourg. During the 


Jong and illiberal perſecution which was raiſed againſt her 
-huſband; although ſhe was conſtantly obſerved with the ſame 


ꝓatient malignityz:her enemies werte never able to fix a ſtain 
vn the undevĩating rectitude of bet conduct: her firmneſs ani 
eſignation rendered her at all times an object of veſpect and 
-pity, and greatly contributed to prepare the minds of the pe- 
ple for chat revolution, of which her fortunate intrepidity be- 


ume the immbdliate und oſtenſibie cauſe. The Revelation 


vhich has at length happened even to the, atleaſt, temporary 
 Annihilation'of the Orange ſumily, and their emigration is cer- 
\ainly-impatable, not to the Prince or Princeſs, but the people. 
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his hat, as is worn by my lady's fdotman in bis 
beſt livery, by way of bouquet, —Orange allo 
were the cackades—orange: the fathes—grangt 
the fword-knots, and orange the flags. 
Nee „„ QY A 
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About ten o'eloek, being all gathered toge- 
ther, they marched to à noble ſquare in the 
wood, where they performed their exerciſe, and 
their mancuvres, in a very reſpectable manner. 
The Prince eand Princeſs came in ſtate coaches; 
each drawn by ſix cream coloured horſes, and 
followed by twelve other coaches and four. 
Their tents were truly magnificent both 
within and without, and every well dreſſed 
perſon, had a priviledge to enter and partakt 
the collitibns. The Tuccteding day there was 
a teview of ſuch of the regulars, as were not 
on actual fervice, and a'repetition of the fame 
proteſſions and  pagranitries. as” 
0 none! 
With reſpect to the forces of the Re- 
publie, wwe are told, chat after the treaty ig 
1697, . the States kept 44,992 men in pays . 
formerly, in time of peace, "they © vſually 
employed thirty or forty men of war in con- 
voys. At the beginning of the laſt general war, 
the States by treaty, furniſhed in the. Nether- 
lands 102,000 men, viz. 42,000 for garriſons, 
P 4 and 
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and 60000 for the field. Great Britain ly 
40,00. By ſubſequent treaties the quotas of 
both powers were augmented according to the 
exigencie: of affairs: that of the States to 
129,488 ſoldiers, and that of England to 

72,197, deducting the ſmaller number from the 
greater, the remainder is, 57,261; ſo that the 
Dutch ought to have had in Flanders 57,261 
fighting men, more than the Engliſh. . The 
States were at the expence of all the powder 
and ball expended in the many ſieges laid 
by the Duke of Marlborough, during nine 
campaigns: an enormous ſum! and not cafily 
computed. It was at their coſt, likewiſe, that 
the fortifications of the town, then taken, were 
repaired, and their magazines filled up! Amaz- 
ing. efforts ſor ſo ſmall a State! the whole 
Seven Provinces, not excecding five or ſix of 
our ſmalleſt Engliſh counties, and not more 
than one or two of our moſt * conſiderable ! 

es 1740, * — bad 36,000 men on ay vo 
| including 12,000 in the barrier towns. _ The 
eſtimate of more modern times, both with re- 


gad to wad army and navy, are more imme- 
b | diately 


=: 11 21 
ieee Gi 4 


Fate 
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diately in the view; — therefore, 7 aun 
eee, e B Top YT ARVNNGC 

Müde cennoltable an PEER * almoſt 5 
whole army of the States are foreigners. The 
reaſon is obvious, other countries abound with 
ſuperfluous people, Holland wants men. On 
account of this ſcarcity,” one would think it 
very difficult to raiſe ſoldiers: the majority be- 
ing employed in trade, manufactures, or ſea 
ſervice; and yet the States ate ſeldom at a loſs. 
A Dutch officer no ſooner beats up for recruits, 
than numbers flock to him, for very good rea- 
ſon: Firſt, the pay is good, and exact; ſecond- 
1y, their High Mightineſſes, punctually keep 
their words with them: the ſoldier liſts for 
what number of months, or years he pleaſes; 
at the expiration of which term, were there 
ever ſo hot 3 a war, he has his diſcharge on de- 

mand. And, thirdly, the officers are” very 
humane. They have been ſo accuſtomed to 
uſe their domeſtic ſervants well, according to tbe 
laws of Holland, that, luckily, they cannot get 
the better of that habit, hut extend it to the 
ſoldiery. It has been obſerved, and I have 
been : refident long enough, to confirm the 
truth of it, that in the United Provinces there 


is a kind of rational, not frantic; equality, 
natural, 
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natural, indeed, to- well ordered Republics, 
that prevails between all orders. af the people, 
who live in an humble friendſhip, by no means 
obtruſive, ur unpleaſunt with their ſuperiors. 
By conſequence, there is better ſervice, and 
nne Ra uon -21.10165% 


20 ar 


: It, is, however, niverfally et * the 
Sreatelt ſtrength 915 the United Randes is, in 
their. ſituation, A "natural ſecurity _ 10 Porens 
that nothing but treachery | and. di ſentiog 
amongſt themſclvescould,or c can ever ſubdye i it. 
On the weſt and gorth they have the ocean; on 
the ſontk̃ are canals, Pipe rivers, and arms of 

the. N to be a ſolutely inace eſſible: © 5 


the galt! lies Weſtphalia, and on FL ſouth 
* eps. and d Cleves; and were all | rheſe” to fail, 


they. can, As it Vers, convert their t to ns into 
arks, and their country into a world 00 waters ; 
wherc,.as in a deluge, their enemies wo uld be 
| diſmayed. or drowned... avid gen engt 

| * vets . ing a redent neceſ- 
flty for ffying ts their Dornier reſoris, in which, 
However, as 1 hall ih the courſe of dur cor- 
refpondeiite (hew you, the Republicans were 
by no means manitzous; Heaven be praiſed, 
4ve; my friend, are always ſo, e 
alſectton ſhalt ſtand. Adien. to bai s zi 
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„ Haas vou into the famous 

eee I cannot conduct you out pf it, 
without, pay ing both yon and it the juſtice f 
a little Gleaaing . With; all poſſible predilect 
tion ſor the heauties of my o country in g. 
neral, and ſpr thoſe of gt. James and Hyde 
Park in particular, 1 cannot but give the im 
mediate object of our nqtice, the preference to 
both. The Hague is, juſtly; allowed to be, in 
point of faſhion and agre mens, of every kind, 
the Londen; and Paris of Holland, and this 
wood is, a8 I have ; obſerved, its Hyde and St. 
James 's Park, and its Tuilleries alſo, being, like 
thoſe, in the centre of the town. , It is barely 
an Engliſh, mile and an half in length, and 
little more than half a mile broad. Travellers, 
who come freſh from old England, with all old 
Ae s prejudices (amongſt which are tha 
ideas reſpecting old Eagland's oaks) . would, 
vere not-prejudice an incurale malady, be con- 
vinced; that old England had not monopo- 
hh | liſed 


4 
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liſed all the majeſty, or beauty of vegetable 

nature. The oaks of Holland, and of this 

identical wood, have as ſovereign an air, 

and are of as venerable an age, and (the 
circuit of ground confidered) flouriſh in as 

great abundance, as any in the proudeſt 
foreſts of the ſaid old England. A thorough 

home-bred, untravelled ſon of our iſle, would 
be apt to wonder how they could have emi- 
grated from thoſe foreſts, not believing it 
poſſible they could he natives df the ſoil. ' Na- 
tives, however, they are, and nature has deen 
venerated as ſhe ought to be, in the liberty of 
their growth, for, except in the grand avenues 
that form the malls, and à few other pro- 
menades, which art cut through them, not a 
branch has been curtailed of its fair pro- 
port ions,“ for centùries, except in caſes of the 
amg exigence. Even in times of private, or 
of public, rapacity, hen the moſt innocent 
and lovely parts of nature ate facrificed to the 
moſt dreadful art, that of war, this wood has 
been ſpated. In the great war with Spain, for 
inſtance, Philip II. it appears, ordered, that 
not a'twig ſhould ſuffer, and the ſoldiers who 
were in the habit of hewing down all before 
them, reſpected this command. The common 
people, who have ſeldom any high taſte for 
rural 
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| r graces, entertain a more than ſuperſtitiou 


regard for this wood: their High Mightinelſes, | 


however, in the year 1576, to ſupply a State 
neceſſity, had ſat in Council upon it, and pro- 
nounced the ſentence of deſtruction. ' The 


'burghers aſſembled, remonſtrated, and, un- 


derſtanding the Republic required ſuch a 
ſacrifice, (alledging the ſale of the timber 
would yield ſuch a ſum) - that ſum, then re- 
joined the Citizens, ſhall be moſt willingly 
paid to ranfom our favourite wood, and.the 
money we raife, may be appropriated to the 
| ſervice of the ſtate. This was according! 

done, and ſince that time, (upwards of two 


hundred years) there have not been a dozen 


trees devoted to the axe: ſo jealous, in- 
deed, are the Dutch of preſerving them, xhat 
the death of an hare or partridge in England, 


is not more revenged by a country juſtice, (who 


happens himſelf to be a ſportſman, on a poor 
fellow who happens to be à ſportſman alſo) as 
are thoſe men or boys, who ſhould preſume to 
do any __ to a = ee wy es bun 


ee ee f | br 


| i Poe ran che ure of | 

the magiſtrates, is very: difintereſted, in pro- 
as as that of the common people is ſel- 
| in; 


| 
| 
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fiſh ; for the Dutch gentry are, by no means; 
fond. of wood walks, or, indeed, aa walks, 
while they can either Nay at home, or be car- 
ried abroad ; preferring any conveyance, (even 
one of their cart=coaches), to that of their awn 

legs. All attractive as this wood appears to 
be, you rarely ſee, except on a Sunday when 
great folks exhibit themſelves, as well as little 
ones, a dozen perſons in the whole tour of its 

/ Moſt public walks; and if you encounter one 
man in a week's viſitation of the private paths; 
L mean one Dutchman) you ſtare at him as 
a curioſity, For een * h can wile pi 
I know each lane, A n Sade? | 
Dingle, or buſhy dell of this fair wood, 
Aud ev'ry boſky bourne from fide to fide, 
$55 My daily walks and ancicnt neighbourhood ? 
And if one ſtray attendant there was lodg'd, 

Me . Or ſhrouded in its limirs, I mu ſee bim,” 


Since the diſaſters, or wall we call A 
jo NET of France, I have now and then 
met a ſolitary emigrant, with his book, 
according to the cuſtom of his nation, read- 
ing, or ſeeming to read, but, in general, 
the whole range of the wood, has been left 
* to nature and to me. Ancient authors, 
however,” inform w, that ic Was once 
dil | | pſyal 


— 
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uſual for the foreign miniſters or others, to 
give concerts alternately thro* the ſummer, 
when the wood was crouded with the faſhion 
of the town and country, as well as the citi- 
zens and peaſantry. The muſic was a mixture 
of the rural and martial Kinds, conſiſting, prin- 
cipally, of drums, trumpets, and French horns; 
and care was taken not only to keep the pe er- 
formers. at a proper diſtance, but out. mn the 
ſight of the company. But, though this addi- 
tional charm might be very agreeable, none is 
wanting to the true lover of nature in ſuch a 
wood as this, where, ſcarce a mile removed, 
from the © buſy bum of er bats weave of 

« Wiſdom's ſelf | S 
«« Might forth to ſeek retired ſolitude, 


Where with her beſt nurſe-con;emplatian, 
*« She plumes her feathers, ee ee | 


«. For muſing meditation moſt a 
The penſive ſecrecy of deſert cell, 


40 Far from the chearful haunts — and herds. * 


Forgive me, I am growing peotical. But 
remember it is the Hague wood and Milton, 
who have led me thus far aſtray. Vonder 
A will _— again br 29s 


* 1.30 Id e ff En 
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e. XXXIX. 3 
, To THE SAME. 


0d Ga I had the pleaſure to 2ddreſs 

you laſt, it has occurred to me that inſtead of 
apologizing for yielding a little to the magie of 
the muſe, I ſhould have claimed your atten- 
tion to the reſult of my own obſervation, and 
enquiry. into the preſent ſtate of the Dutch 
poeſy; which would be to you, and ought to be 
to every traveller, a Juſt object of conſidera- 


tion. 


| It would, indeed, be an unpardonable omil. 
ſion not to appriſe you, that, as a ſtrapger, * 
will be welcomed to 


| of WY et He it's how of Hl 


given by ſeveral private gentlemen who meet, 
by turns, weekly, at each other's houſes, in this 
town, to diſcourſe, in a friendly, but not formal, 
manner on the arts and ſciences; and you will, 
no doubt, become a member of the poetical 


ng which was inſtituted here ſome years 
81 11 „ neee, 
| 2 
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faces for the purpoſe: of bringing to greater 
poliſh the production of the Dutch muſe. This 
ſociety is held in one of the beſt apartments; of 
Prince Maurice's WOES 
vlt: bins How ano at id: No Aut ad T 
ha is Le even — "whe Dutch 
themſelves, that the little handful of watery; 
earth, Which belongs to them, unknown even 
to the/reſt of Rurope till. the:abdication- of 
Charles the Fifth, and getting firſt into repu- 
tation of a; martial kind, by the courage af its 
inhabitants againſt, the uſurpations of Spain, 
ſcemed, for ages, wndeſerving the notice of the. 
literary, Worddar f r r 
0 Aenne THOND yo! 50 n. { +5315 
Even at this tax, * the. ot of Every: 
muſe ſcems to flame, over every other part f 
Europe, the light which: is emitted fm the, 
poets ofthe Durch hemiſphere, is like that of. 
a taper juſt glimmering through the Provinees.., 
are ſcarce known, beyond thoſe narrow limits, 
while every minor author in the boaſted age o 
Louis XIV. every puny, vhipſter of the 
muſe i the author of an epigram, or an 
acroſtic, is familiar to every reader, down. 
even to thoſe + petty ſogging quarrels, amongſt 
themſclyes,, that are a diſgrace to letters, ang 
vol. .. Q ought 
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ought to be remembered only with ſhame; 
Thus the worſt poetry of France; has a more 
extenſive character than the beſt of Holland, 


- * 
2 351 +0614 


The cauſe of this is very well, and truly ac- 
counted for by a writer of the laſt mentioned 
country. Fhis' injuſtice, ſays he, is derived 
from the ſame ſource, as that which fo long 
impeded the reputation of Dryden, Milton, 
and Shakſpeare' of England; namely, the ge- 
neral ignoranee vf foreigners, in the Dutch and 
Britiſh languages. The Dutch idiom though 
more rich, and powerful than the French, is 
not, never was, and probably never will be; 
either by fortune or by choice, a language of 
faſhion." That of France, on the contrary, 
like the Greek and Latin formerly, is the 
univerſal language of courts, and in moſt 
cotintries a marked object of 'education riſing, 
partly, from the fumous revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, im that ſwarm of emigrants, 
who were conſtrained to fly from their native 
land in 1687. Baſneſe, Baufobre, Bayle, Le 
Clerk, and Vry many ofher iluſtricus philo- 
logiſts, hence became know to the reſt of the 
world And the more fecent flight which this 
ingenious people have beer? compelled to tak- 
ing, (and are: GIST to täke at this“ 
adg⁰οσ S. moment,, 
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moment) will give the -influence of their gay 
and amiable language a yet wider range. Cer- 
tainly, there is no one would attempt ta com 
pare with the literary ſatellites that formed 
the French glory of the -xjth' age, and | of 
poetry in particular, (for it was that age which 
added Corneille, Moliere, Boileau, Fontaine, 
and Racine, to the conſtellation) the few 
bards who have illumined the horizon of 
Holland. This country has never yet given 
birth to a poet, who roſt above the merits of 
Reynard; and he can ſcarce be eſtimated be- 
yond the laſt form of the ſecond; or perhaps, | 
the firſt bench of the third. Nevertheleſs, 
Holland has produced men of genius and 
learning, who, in every art and ſcience, have 
deſer ved well; not only RJ; their own. country, 
but of all Europe; yet, if we except a- very 
few individuals, ſuch as, Leuenhoch, Huygens, | 
Gravefzande; Boerhaave, and Vandovrren, in 
phyſic: Voct in juriſprudence, and Burman 
and Gronovius in general literature, there is 
ſcarce. an author whoſe, Fame has reached his 
next neighbours, on the wo fede the r. 
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Why; aſks a. ſendible- Dach ae aur * 
Poets, philoſophers, and hiſtorians, ſo. little 
popular. amongſt ſurrounding nations? Why 

. are 


„ . 2 


* 
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are not the Ze of their writings, at / leaſt, - as 
well known as the wor ot thoſe of other 


countries, the very traſh of whoſe preſſes, we 


tranſlate? /\ Surely, it is a /&/tled print with 
others to neglect us? Were it not ſo, our Lisile 
Republic would not confine its character to 


trade and commerce, but aſſert its 2 to 


Ae in IPOS Wann, Republic of” Letters. 
'6 Darling oval 
Ehe Dutch 10865 bende chiefly. in . 
"Epic! of their power in which ſpecies of 
poetry; they have exhibited three examples, 
one by Antonides, one by Rotzans, and an 
epic poem, called the Hiſtory of Abraham, 
the Patriarch; in Dutch, Abraham de 


Aartſvader. To ſhew that the Dutch are not 
, - deficient in point of quantity,” they have filled 
two conſiderable volumes with the names and 
hiſtories of their authors, amongſt whom very 


reſpectable mention is made of the above epic 


poets. By way of ſpecimen as to the quality, I 
will preſent” you with a ſhort aceount of the 


lives and writings of theſe favourite bards. 
FIN 1 2 +; * * 1 \ WS TIN” Of 


Antonides Vun der Goes, was a native of 
Zealand, born in the year 1648, and died 


in 1684. His genius is characteriſed by its 
__ R and his beſt poem is 


that 


— 
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that which celebrates the river Y, on which 


Ty 


| che elty of Amſterdam is erected. 1 AT” OS 


651), 

This poet is rided into . Cantos: and 
the flouriſhing ſtate of Amſterdam, ituated on 
the Y furniſhed the author with his ſubject. 
It is thus conducted; the firſt canto is employed 


in celebrating every thing rematkable on the 


banks, or on the boſom of the river. The 
ö deſcriprive parts are here a little too Tedand” 


ant; the common fault of deferiptive poetry. 


The bridge, called the Pont Neuf (New Bridge) 
is repreſented as the reſidence of fame, oll 
which ſhe is ſuppoſed to have erected a temple, 
dedicated to pleaſure,and commerce, the par- 


ticular objects of which are painted with great 


truth and 'ehetyy.”. A part of the city, which 
is called the New ITfland, gives our author & 
fair opportunity 'to. celebrate Admiral n 
whoſe houſe ſtood i in that quarter. en 


« At the füt ör Mat Reid: ExTtffhs the 
poet the river ſwells under my. View, 44 
a with pride: L behold the delighted: waves 
*, advance to the ſoot of his palace, as if to 
Fire and ſanctify the ſpot with gratitude 

« and admiration. Twas thus the Tyber 

bY toi rr 4 its DRONE! to teſtify. its | Joy at at the 


UCF** | "* trigwpha 


„ Whole expreſſions I have tranſlated — 


-_ 
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triumph of Octavius Cæſar. O, Ruyter! 


| * thy name is more deſerving the epithet of 


« Great, than that of Egypt's Conqueror, no 
in vonder then if the conſcious Neptune and 
* all his watery train, ſhew thee a more ape 
o * ed W us e be 


Nor. althougb, my FO friend, di a cheſs 
ſame Y. waters cared as. little for the ſpot 
where the admiral was born, as for that where 
the author purchaſed the quill with which he 
wrote the deſcription, or for the gooſe on 
whoſe wing it originally grew; though I am 
apprehenſive, this ſympathiſing river 


gl eee regal | 


on the occaſion, we muff either allow theſe 


poetical imaginings,. or take away from. the 
muſe, altogether, her moſt eſſential e 


invention, and all her creative powers— 
297 ** Thoſe painted clouds that beautify her lays,” | 


end you are to remember that a man of genius 
looks round on nature and on life; with the 


eye which nature only beſtows on genius. —the' 


een in Fry Ba e id to 
7 4 its 


1 


re Gleaner's „ Foem of Sympathy "Pardon ts 


I quotation 
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it} dier, wharever there is 6h Which irhagih42 
tion can delight to be detained?” Phets of alt 
countries have claimed them, and when fo 
many Engliſh and French epics tive nad 
their rivers Jpeak, Way Unite and echibit 4 
great many other pretty ſcbnceltb ic will be 
Aa indeed, if the Heer my not be 
| Ma t pay i" few-paffing compliments to 
| one'of the heros, he lo baden diffibguifhed' | 
Himel 4% Wi of Il abel. It Was "thi 
Admiral Ruyter, You know,” Whohid'fs many" 
„Mik breadth* dleapes,” paniculafty in gain 

ing his Jeffified"j bt; in the" Sele Rat, it? 
defiahcE "of five A 4 pirates, who" lay in 
wait Yor, und p 2 im: the Moors who! 
tom the down were Tpectarats öf- this Aion 
prefentel him With” Bitbarf Roofs Tichy 
capariſoned, | on which he was invited to make 
a. triumphal e entry, followed by. the five Pirate 
Captains. in chains. WI ha ve reaſon to Te. 


-mber this great 8 officer on our own 
2 80 for i it was he who, in conjunction with 


Van Tromp, commanded the fleet inſt us, 
and with fo much h honour, i in 16 53. It was He 


who took the famous renegado Amand de 
Dias. whom he hung at the yard's, arm. In 
; the three obſtinate engagements, between the 
Dutch, Engliſh, and French fleets, at the mouth, 

X 4 of 
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of the Texel, Ruyter conducted himſelf i in ſo 
galant. a manner, that Vice Admiral D 'Eftre es, 
in a letter ſto Colbert, ſaid, I ſhould, be, 15 
willing ig puchaſp with my life, the g 
Which, Moyer, has acquired, i in theſe php 2 
actions, The patents tor. his dukedom were 
preſented, aſer bie death, to, his. family, bus, 
preſercing\ dhe, ile of | Dglendons of a grad 
linen, they, gdeclingd ,evory other honour ; | 
and, I haye. always thought it one_ of "the few, 
real inftances, amongſt the, Pang, nar. n 
of. greatneſs of mind. in Louis, XIV. NN when, 
on being; congratulated an the death of, this 
noble mariner, he exclaimed, „ that he him» 
felt ſhouldybe.upwarthy of liſe, were. he not 


to, regeet,; fineerely, the Joſs. of, ſuch a man ag 
Wee 1 Ni. Fouptry, Ing tothe prarld!' 


if 20.4 
ic 5 ' thing gs | canſ fi rH it vas e e 
et 


20 the der . could o, to mak 

in which he had lived a bow, as it flowed by 
and the man that cannot Perla his Trafon 10 
ſmile c on this i image of Poe li ical Juſtil te, deſerves 
ro, go dull rounds. of a mill horſe, for the 
reſt of his life, nan | 


PETE WI131 25 Ie 342 4001 Of 


i; In the 1 Canto, after having Elyen z 
gd patiegyri ric on navigation, the poet pays 


Om 5107 3 £3 1 121'L bas Ai, 972 oy 
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Fouls 
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duc attention to the grand fleet, then Ixing in 
the river, and Kier the atchievements of 
particular, ſhips, of var, at that moment. an- 
choring in, the ſtream, He next deſcants on 
the different articles of the Dutch trade. 
brought by their merchantmen into the port ot 
Amſterdam, from all quarters of the globe 
god ons Jo nt anivib offon A to sind nt 
; Bookirhe, third; js taken-up wich an epiſode; 
che poet chen caxries his xeaders to the 40e 
of the. X. where me are ingited to partake of a 
FETE MARINE, which the grateful river prepares 
to celebrate the marriage gf, Thetis and Peleus, 
The author, arriving at the bottom, is con- 
ducted Y one of the, water goddeſſas, bo 
gives him the hiſtorn tf the moſt, celebrated 
rivers z ſeeſt chou, Lays che, goddeſk;, fee” ſt thou, 
that noble river, whoſe long, treſſes reſemble the 
| poplar of Hercules? That is Eridanus. Thus 
was it called before. thy fatal enterprige, pre- 
ſumptuous; Phaeton, ere angry. Jove;-precipi- 
tated. thee, (even in.the;{ſplendigicar; that con. 
rained thee): to the bottom of the waves : but, 
in pity to thy unbappꝝ re the name has been 
changed to that of the Po. At firſt; thou per. 


cciveſt; that the impriſoned waters arg hid un- 
der the giant ſhoulders of the Alps, hut: ſoon 
3 Mean rhey quench the burn 

ing 


—— O'S — — - — — 


* neee er. | 


—— Wie chene at We the 13 — 


Eiſtening. in days of yore, to the ring of Ho- 


ce, they ſuſpendled their courſe, tô 'hear the 
poet celebrate His Lydia, and Her" fportive 


als br; white he füng of Choe, praifing her 
modeſty; or addreſſed hi Macenas. And then, 


favourite of Apollo, divine ſon of Maro, thou 
frequenteſt often the banks of this claflic river. 
It ſwells to greet thee, and with proud atten- 
tion liſtens to thy ſong; during whoſe enctiant- 
ment it cannot flow: k even commands its 


wives to keep the moff profound ſilence. Its 


filbje& Naids hear'thee with adrhirition; and 
when thb favedſt Enens from falling mien, 
and led him to rich Ruſdbnia, each wave ap- 
Peured to do thee revefente, and dwelt "wit 


een = Krain! Y A 106% 1775) 


2251 114 7 velqog 

This pallige; it anner bot appear like 
. ꝑroſe run mad” in a literal tranſlation, has 
great beauty in the original, ag well tor the 
imagery as the verfification, the latter of which 


| 1 re ene peer vf 0 


. . 44 4} 4 . 
98 1 as 1:3 # 54 - IJ T8411; SY 


By older of Neptune, the 1 is ass Wore 


is fellows,” and "takes rank as ſovereign, If 
any! true Briton Thould Be diſpleaſed at this, 


let 
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ler him conſider be haz no right to monopo: 
lize the prejudices of nations A and, ſurely, he 
ſhould not be offended at ſharing, one of hu 
moſt diſtinguiſhed imperfections with A neigh⸗ 
pour. A 12 1 rather io ele | 


peculiar 
ſcemy, conſcious that this pre-eminence given, 
to his own river gods. will occaſion a ſplaſhing 
monglt. thoſe. of other. countries; for that 
which 1s ſuppoſed | to preſide over the Seine is 
very much irritated: the Baltic is by no 
means ſatisficd, and the Thames is in a ter- 
rible paſſion. Theſe troubled waters dah their 
foam at each other, through half ; a,ſcore pages, 
each contending for the ſuperiority, which, is 
at length given by the monarch of the ſea to 
th Y and the other rivers are obli iged to give | 
up the point ; though they do not give it, up 
without a great deal of muttering, as ** 


rowl back EP SN. to oy own banks. | 


"he laſt canto furniſhing fan —_— 
| that little of a rather dry nature, à meagre 
deſcription of the Y our poet takes refuge 
from this ſterilit 5 his ſubject, in his own 
prolific fancy. introduces A. bil, who, 


price a ith. a magnificent painting, of bo 


| 
| 
t 
| 
[ 
| 
| 


- he - - 
—— — — ͥũ — —6—a m. ˙ — 


bard has ſing of that river, 
ot envy the Tiber nls poets, © © 
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ele evits and Miststtuncl which n the Bata biant 


foffeted before” they enjoyed that degree of 
power and gloty Which they now N This 


may be bonſidered as a fort of poetical hiſtory 


the riſe and progreſs of the Republic ; and 


Sift aüthôr Bas Screen to rendet it one of 


the möſt imereſting p 1 of his Work. He 
Eoticludes with an ad reſs to the magiſtrates of 
Amſterdam, to whoſe wiſdom ; and government 
He attributes, in great meaſure, the wealth and 
proſperity of the ci eity. 1 1 

A A. 


a T | | 581 1 948 
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ww If the i mould e this work the rank 


a an Epic, it certainly may a command a dif- 


finguiſhed place. amongſt the beſt deſcriptive 


ms, arid were there no other. f. imen, 
ould redeem Holland from the 999 of 
never having given | birth | to a trul ly Poctical 


production: | 8 
28 EY Ter 10 1120 11718 5 536083197 


The general Tellimony borne to the merit of 
the author of this work correſponds . with 1 the 
Above. HE it Lönſſdered as ape of a "eh, 


and ſublime genius; and. his dem on the Y 


as very: noble performan e. Wy fter what this, 


of the Thames, thole*Eelebr 
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The Great penſionary Cotts, is, alſo, allowed 
to be deſerving of the praiſes which Carter and 
his own country men beſtow on him. Correct, 
copious, affecting, and for his delicacy and 
harmony, juſtly ſtyledithe Dutch Ovid. His 
verſes have in them ſomething: that intere ſts 
and attaches: uniting a profound Knowledge! / 
of the human heart, and the characters of men, 
with a ſplendid fancy, he paints with truth, 
force, and vixacity. His diction is pure and 
natural, his thoughts delicately, conceived, and 
happily delivered, and: his: daſcriptions, to other 
charms, have thoſe of novelty. 


299 elf) on 4 (tu 578 1-860] oy 8 
This ingenious writer was, likewiſe; a ſaga- 
cious ſtateſman; he was Lord Keeper of the 
Seals of Holland and oWeſt-Friezdland,} and 
Stadtholder of the Fiefs; but he withdrew him 
ſelf at an early period of his life, while in the 
bloſſom of public favour, from all political hu 
ſineſs, to indulge his loue of poeſy : in which, 
as well as in the general leafe and grace ofihis | 
verſes, he reſembles pur favourite Prior w ho lic 
wiſe was, you know, both poet and politioian. De 
Cottꝭ, however, mas never perſuaded: to quit 
his retreat, but at the dnſtance of their High 
Mightineſſes, who once 4orrowed bim from the 
mies, and the ſhades where they delight to 
| dwell, 


— — 


e ⸗N —— 
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dwell;//to. Undertalte a Biplcmatie Character, 2s 
Ambaſtador of the Stites to England, in thoſe 


ſtormy days, when Cromwell, with à daring 


Hand, governed our helm. The penfionary 
was.received amomꝑgſt us with the: diſtinction 
his talents! commanded, as a wit and a mani of 
buſineſs; but his embaſſy being honourably 
compleated, he returned to his native coun- 
try and to one of the moſt ſequeſtered parts 
of it, where he had an eſtate, on which he 
lived, and on whick he died, the latter event 


: e eee "ons the year 166; ö 


go 200 aver tune 

The Dutch are — proud of this poet. 
His works have been ſent! forth in every pol 
ſible ſiae and form: the laſt edition appeared 
ere in two emen TS . 
4 7 520d pts: 0:4 blod3tos” 


2m ov ot ed 10 both 7348 ns 3k 157 
The-Dutch theatre depends very mmch on 
that af every other country, particularly the 


Engliſh, German, and French, whoſe plays 


they give in tranſlation with great ſucceſs. At 
Ammſterduam L once ſaw the trauflation of an 
Engliſh; tragedy, a; German interlude, and a 
French n e e ee ee 
r An bovis 00 off eiii 
07 * od Saris eben 405 eie T. 
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Ihe objection brought by the critics againſt | 

the dramatic, eſpecially the tragic writers, -of : 

Holland, is; that they are incorrect, and ſu fat 

trom conſuleing Ariſtotle, ſeem to deſpiſe both 

him and his laws. They have; however, one 

tragic writer of conſiderable eminence, and 

whoſe pieces are; what is tecimicalhy, called 
fack; being repreſented in their turn every ſea 
ſon. He certainly has a mixture of grran 
ſaults and beauties. His moſt popular drama 
is Giſbert of Amſtel, or the ſiege of Amſier- 
dam. I ſhould: give you but little pleaſure, and 
do the author leſũ credit, were I to offer you 
an analyſis: of this piece, which is a ſtrange) 
zumble of good and bad, ſublime and abſurd ;; 
though it is performed every ſeaſan, amidſt, 
thunders| of applauſe : Which ĩt ewes chiefly, to 
the beauty of the ſcenery and pageantry of the; 
decorationa- I Cannot forbear giving you. one\ 
ſurdity. The cataſtrophe is thus ſettled. Giſ· 
bert, the hero. aſtex the ſurxender of Amſter- 
dam, determines. to ſend away his; wife and 
children ta avoid the rapacity, of the conquer, 
ror. His wife, on the other hand, reſalved; 
not to be outdone in tenderneſs, deſires to ſtay 
With her captive lord; and-thare! his fare: This 
brings on between them TIE 


ont in 


| . 
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in which each maintains a generous-idea, with 
the ufual force of diſintereſtech love: In the 
midſt of this ſtriſe a very unlooked- for viſitor 
comes on the ſtage, no leſs thun the angel 
Raphael, who pops down from heaven in a 
eloudy chariot; on purpoſe to put an end to 
this diſpute bet wit man and wife. He very 
dexterouſly makes uſe of the ſaid cloudy cha- 
riot; to ſkreen them from their enemies, and 
aſſiſts both in fairly running away. Under ſuch: 
a feraphic guard, no wonder that they got ſafe 
out of the garriſon; for they were wrapped up 
ſnug (together with their children) in the be- 
fore. mentioned chariot, and ſeemed to the 
ſentinels, ſays the Bard, a paſing cloud. Raphael 
condiRs them to a ſafe receſs in the domi- 
nions of Pruſſia, and in their way thither bids 
them be of good! cheer, for that it is the inen. 
tion of fute to make Amſterdam one of the 
nobleſt eſties of Europe, ahd that he can fore 
ſee; there will riſe up 16 future times a Dutch. 
bard, who ſhall make the mis fortunes of Giſ- 
bert and his family, the ſubject of a tragedy, 
which ſhall be performed with great ſuccef un 
the Dutch tage. 220-272: no Mir giti .cor 
TAR 07853190 tante ai dab d og 10 
Did ever author contri vt, in a more novel 
vn to pay himſelf, » and _ hero, 4 compli- 


ni ment ? 
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ment? Or, did bor Riphael employ himfelf 
in fuch a comical“ bufineſs as he appear to | 
| have undertaken In this very comical” Aube 

ment of à deep trugedy One would thinł that 
the poet meant to finiſh his tragedy by a bur- 
jeſque : in which fpecies of writing the Duteh 
| greatly excel; their principal author in Which 
flyle is une who is the Scarron of 
mann © 

vaio 405.8 at L 

own are they without thoſe ſelf-taught bards, 
who anſwer to our Stephen Duck's, Wood- 
houſels, and the Milkmaid of Briſtol; Of this 
claſs; Hubert Poot; of Delft, the ſon of a pea- 
ſant, who flouriſhed about a century ago, is the 
moſt diſtinguiſned. We are informed that he 
had no education, little or no reading, and nevet 
ſuffered his paſſion for making verſes to inter 
rupt his duty as a'day-labourer : notwithſtand< 
ing which, he'is the father of the paſtoral and 
elegiac poetry of his country. His add refs to Ga- 
Tatea; and his Idyls, particularly that entituled 
Diana and Endymion, contain forme very beauti- 
ful i images, and melodious verſification.” _Poeta 
and Poor's is a very pemarkable. illuſtration - 
of it. You will find the beſt edition of his 
works, in three volumes quarto, with pretty 
XG. 11. R vignettes, 


* 
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vignettes, Printed at Delft, in 1734. He died 
in 1233, the year preceding. He is ſaid to 
have ſold his vatch, and ſhoe-buckles, and 
ring, to purchaſe books, deeming the one lux- 
uries, and the other naceſſaries. I have paid 
a viſit to his cottage, and his grave; and. after 
having read his works, felt a emaxions. 0 
friend at bo ch. nme 2 


I have gleaned theſe —.— EE. as a 
freſh encouragement for. the xeſidentiary tra- 
veller, to attain ſome knowledge of the Dutch 
language; which will enable him to peruſe 
many good poets, of a country which is too 
commonly thought never to have produced 
them. I need not remind you, that Eraſmus, 
Grotius, and Boerhaave, are to be numbered 
amongſt their miſcellaneous writers; a trium- 
| virate, it has been obſerved, not to be excelled 
by three perſons of any other nation whereſo- 
ever the light of learning has been diffuſed. 
Dryden has properly given to three countries 
an honour which he deems and 0 leer 
neee you knoſJ d, 


— 


| nere, in three diſtant ages born, | 2 
© Greece, italy, aud England; did adotn ; © 

wp | 2+ Thi ee ſurpaſt, 
x22 2297) "PEO in both ſhe laſt 


wg 


Theſa little provinces have given birth to three 
writers, who would have gonſtituted che glory 
of any three nations of the World. To Erai. 
mus dhe whole: conimon wealth af letters is in- 
debted i for its re: eſtabliſnment, and à new ' 
era of: its glory: and Crotius did hanour, nt 
gnly ta his cauntry, but to human nature; and 
dhe pride: it Which the: Dutch cantemꝑlate 
their! Baerhaave may be gathered from what 
has been ſaid af hin by Johnſbn a VA man 
farmed by: nature for great deſignt, a 
;gatided by geljgien, In the exenign of his 
4 abilities : determineg ta loſe nane of hi 
ours, hen |þq, had, attained, one: ſcience, he 
V artempted another; he. added phyſig to di- 

« vinitys chemiſtry. ta the, mathematics ; and 
* anatomy.to batany. He recommended truth 

aby his elegance, and embelliſhed che Philo- 
« ſopher with polite literature :, yg bis Know 
* ledge, however uncommon, holds in his cha- 
* ra&tgr but the ſecond place, fer his virtue 
75 was more uncommon. than, his, rning. . He 
* aſcribed all his abilities to the bounty, and 
« all hi googyels, to. the grace, of his God. 
„May thoſs who ſtudy his writings imitase his 
„ life! and thoſe who endeavour ter his 
eben abe Sheri BIG, ; 


* 4 G pe 
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Neither has the Republic: wanted, as Carter 
obſerves, able hiſtorians or (civilians. '- Brandr's 
Hiſtoryivf the Reformation of che: Low Coun- 
trĩes is a piect ſo much admired, that one of 
the penſionarirs uſed to ſay the Datch lan- 
guage deſerved to be learned: by foreigners, if 
it were only ſor the pleaſurt of reading that 
Hiſtorian ; and it is certain that there is: no 
-uhiverfiry in Europe where the civil law is 
taught With ſu much dignity as at Leyden and 
Verte. Vinnius, and Voerj! the firſt upon 
dhe Inſtitutes; and che latter upon the Pandects, 
av been pronounced the ſtandards of that 
Jaw: It is not without reaſor? their Ia writers 
in general, like their: Bleaders; are actuſed of 
prolixity ; the ef Helm us" uch a deluge 
'of words, and make us loſe fight of the main 
point by che tiiftipticiry with which they" en- | 
mY ind forrountfge” 70 07s 190 


£613 ni zblod nommoort mori , 


wy Hut "perhaps; the Hine e am 
8 the Dutch, divines, the, Prolixity of 


G - 


Ione 
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„ 


however urge this too far un a very re- 
ſpectable body ; being convinced, no leſs than 
2 | * | the 
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the author of the Preſent! State off che Pro: 
vinces, that; if 4 proſound knowledge of the 

originals of the Bible, and othero ſcurued lan 
guages, if being well read in tha belt com. 


mentators, and ſacred critics, 2 good taſte f 


eceleſiaſtical hiſtory; and controverſtes, joined 
with a laborious di ſcharge of the paſtoral duty 
be eſteemed: effential qualities in forming good 
elergymen, there are ſe churches in the world 
better EY able miniiſters' than that 
of Feind. trio) Jo 05077 503 mon n'wod 
vert 1 1, nite) % 410mm ont 
© ain = forthe?! letter, I. ſpoke of the neveſſity 
fe defendendo, of acquiring ſome knowledge of the 
Dutch language, and I noticed, in general terms; 
the ſtriking reſemblance between it and our 
own tongue. At the time of making chis re- 
mark, I did not know it had been made be- 
fore ; I now find it bas; and ſs good a” ſpe2 
cimen offered to prove that reſemblance; that 
I ſhall, by way of ſupplement to What hab 
been pteyiouſly obſerved, tranſcribe it, as it 
lies ready to my purpoſe ; juſt premiſing, that 
the Britiſh: nation are very apt to cenſure! and 
deride that language, without knowing, or vat 
leaſt conſidering, that the compound themſeluves 
ſpeak is little more than the Lo Dutch. IH 
we have ſoftened a few of the terma by Eugliſi 
W * 3 refine- 
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refiiemtnts, and by naturalizing abundance = 
of-the Freoth-and Batid, che difference is not 
ſo great as to: make us loſt ſight of that upon 
which it is founded, and which is certainly our 
parent tongue. Sir William Temple ſays; 
that part of the Saxons who conquered Eng- 
land came from Friezeſand which is very pro- 
bable, as that province lies nedter to Saxony 
than the other two maritime powers; Holland 
and Zeeland. Numbers of the Saxons came 
down from the North of Germany at different 
times into the Low Countries. After having 
made ſome ſettlements, they paſſed over into 
doubt of the natives of the provinces from 
hence they ſet out. They, however, ſtill rea 
tained che names of their nation and diſtrict, 
via. of Saxons: and! Engies. The firſt, in pro- 
ceſs of time; had the . godd fortune to parcel 
the country out into ſeven diſtinct Saxon king- 
doms; and the latter, though no very con- 
_  Giderable part of their on country, had the 
hofour to unite thoſe: kingdoms into one un- 
der Egbert, ane of their deſcendants, about 
the year g. Thus the reaſon is manifeſt, 
why the Low Dutchy properly ſo called, is 
Boker at this-day In- England, preferably to 
Saxon br the High Dutch and thus; töœ we 


-9 11657 | may 
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may account for the general firnilarity betwixt 
the Low Dutch and the Engliſh, the latter of 
which has all the leading features of the for- 
mer, ©. more delicately touch'd,” as for ex- 
ample: | 4 1 $$995q - 24" 4 (al bo 
"Wy kebbe eben e cen, Keb We have tou {tip upon 
the ſea, in which were t 
mannen en Teeveh kindred ; men and ven children. 1 
het , was ouder volle ſyl, Je was under Fall Gil the wind 
wind was goed : : de fon ſcheen was good: 2 ·‚ N 
Klagir op. het water. Doſe on the water: Theſe men in- 
mannen yerſogte ons in het _yited us to come into hoy, 


Ichip te homen, ende crabte 
de well. | 


Sitrende op het deck; = 
hadde-niufye, en dronken een 
kus go yin, braniewyrn, 
et blar, - Wy wilde gren wa- 
ter drinken, om dat 'wy port 
wyn hadde, &c, Wy aten fa- 


lade, groen kenit, appeleh, 
peeren, vis, viees, wittebrood. 
T, Achter dit kwam 


de ter: vb}; th Hocdtade: 
Ni üb was ben aaſet, 


yauf,, a we beddens,, Fraar/! 


Wy hebben 


in wy ſliepen, | 
Wy 


de ſchipper bedankt. 


ſette voct At [Bngelfche: 


geland 1s cen 


land. 
4 12 Mud 8. L 


ebe 


enges! 


and chorolate,”” 
der trag 4 tibte; fire, and tuio 
beda, herein de flept. * 


eee eee 
R 4 


and ord py poll 


kid whthhe;) uud fthnke a zhh 


of good wine, brandy, or beer. 


We would not drink water, 


when we had ſuch good wine, 
Kc. We eat ſallad, green 
derbs, apples, pears, fiſh, fleſh, 
hies bread. and batter, A 
ter all came the tea, coffee, 
h'the chart. 


ing thanked 
foot on Engli 
land is 4 greut Lapin: to | 


land is 1255 _ w 
nj 


nation 1s Me 
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en ſtorch. De Kooning die 
Is niet oud « en haft ſoons, en 
dogtors. Hy is ve nam as 
— 


a 
© 4 « © 5-4 *1 
"Men pf agt milioen 


menſchen in Eogeland, en ſe. 
ven hondert duyſent in Lon- 
den: twee hondert en vyftig 
duyſent in Amſterdam; en 
vijf hondert, of op het meſte 
ſes hondert duyfent i in Paris. 
Londen i is de xrooilte” plats 
in de wereld. '' Ts het niet 
wondetlijh, dat de verſtandigſte 
Engelſche foude niet wel ken- 
nen haar voorvaders, of mo- 
eder taal, en het land waar nit 
ſy voert ſyn ;yekoomen ? De 
Engelſche en de Nedetlanders 
1ya bet ſelſde volk en de 
ſelfde e. 
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e re the Tips. 

8 eight million 
people in England, and ſeven 
hundred thouſand in London; 


two | hundred and fifty thou 
ſand in Amſterdam, and five 
*hundred, or at moſt fix "bun, 


dred thouſand, i in Paris,” Lon- 


don is the greateſt place in 
the world. Is it not wonder- 
ful, that the underſtanding 
Engliſh ſhould not well know 


their forefathers or mother 
tongue, and the land whereout 
they came ? The Engliſh and 
the Nether, or Low Dutch, 
are the ſame folk, and. * 


fame nation 


i 1 Webers — of affinity be added's to 
thoſe already promiſed to be given at the cloſe 
of our, Gleanings,. it will be manifeſt that "the 


language now in uſage through Great Britain, 
is, in good Are; dhe fange as chat ſpoken 


in n Hoang, oy 


: 


7 P ; os? "yy 
Y 7 { 4% 11 3 LIC: B3 54 4% + # 


am dock certain hn men well rb d. n e 


ths] enen 
heavy, than the formes.s but every; man's 


1 * 3 


language, 
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language, like his voice, ſeems muſical to his 
own car : beſides which, I can aſſure you, the 
Dutch, when ſpoken by a pretty woman, or 
well-bred man; is deſtitiite neither in er 
or elegance. 


a $1't-- OT 
The above example is almoſt totally com- 


poſed of kindred words ; and determine that 
they are not only nearly related by 2 

den. The great author, of ine Engliſh Dic 
tionary, indeed, in tracing the family of Rag. 


lich words, to their origin, tells us,, that; be 
conſiders the German and the Dutch, * nat as 


« radical, but parallel, not as parents, but fiſters 
«of the Engliſh.” Even this is a very. cloſe 
alliance, and merits that we ſhould treat them 
Not as aliens, but as relatives;eſtabliſhed i in dif- 
ferent countries. Adieu. In enen 
ee eee atauον 
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os viic2507 Rome ei lane 9Yorigt © 


Jarl: ciao us :; 2101 1 2 9121014 akon 
EF the uncomfortable diſtance of tht 
ite of your laſt received letter) and of wy 
power to anfwer it=zan inter val of more than 


twenty days! Such 38 the tyrummy bf winds 
and Waves and ſuch the folitirddes of an ab- 


ſent friend. Jin Dos n 


grant 200 21 7 n 154 100 


But; Wan e the is pe 5 11 1 biens 


the wind which brings not good to fomebody.® 

In the prefent caſe,” though it has bern to the 
Mufpicious, 1 truft it Has to you been fa 
vourable; and that the very cauſes which have 
delayed your letters, have accelerated mine. 
You will then be ſatisfied, that my regard keeps 
pace with your's in the frequency of written 


evidence. 


73 


Tet how different, at this moment, is the 
face of things in this country from that you 
have ſo deliciouſly deſcribed ! Winter has for- 


1 31154 got 
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got his time, and come back into Holland, a 
treſpaſſer bn the rights of ſpring.” So fit from 
feeling or feeing the blooming approaches of 
the lattet, we are - embraced by the utmoſt ri- 
pours of the former: this very morning, 
rnough otherwiſe bright and fair, being one of 
the coldeſt I ever felt in my whole life. Your 
Tivect and captivating landſeapes are inverted. 

Inſtead of the earth coveted with ſhow-drops, 
it is covered with heaps of ſhow only; and 
in lien of watching the opening buds, thirty 


or forty. ſkippers are digging in the canals to 


open the ice; and I can difcover, vver” my 
head, omy the white-encrufted branches frozen 
from top ts bottom. Vet T cannot, by any 
means, fay, this fort of ſcenery is void of at- 
traction. Toa Britifh ttaveller it is intereſt. 
ing froth its novelty ; for though 4 world of 
white does not ſeem to admit of much variety, 
whether viewed in one country or in another, 
a deep fall of friow and hard froſt is certainly 
very different in its general appearance in Hol- 
Hand and England, What it is in. the latter 
you have ſeen and felt what i it is here will be 
more pleaſant, perhaps, i in my deſcription,” than 
from the evidence of your own, e 


»\ # , *xl ke I 
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Rotterdam is in itſelf, you know, one of 
the maſt, conſiderable. and beautiful towns of 
Holland. It is, watered by the Rotte, from 
whence it borrows its name, and by tha, junc- 
tion of that. river. with the Meuſe, and the 
proximity of both to the ſea, is £qually well 
ſituated for commerce and navigation. The 
Engliſh, ear is caught by its accuſtomed ſounds 
in every ſtrect, and almoſt in every houſe; for 
trade bas made our language a ſettler in this 
place ; the. Engliſh merchandiſe, and the Eng- 
liſa merchant. being amongſt the ſtaple com- 
modities of Rotterdam, which has long been 
conſidered as the fixſt object of intercourſe that 
the Britiſh 1 nation has upon the Continent of 
Europe, The canals, which run into the heart 
of _ <itys. are ſo broad and profound, that 
xeſlels of a noble. ſize and of equal burthen, 
enter into it abreaſt, Theſe canals are ſur- 
rounded by the moſt beautiful ſtreets, each of 
Which! is adorned by 3 row of very fine trees. 


Imagine ſuch trees, | Tuch "Bao — ſuch 
_ canals, with all their inhabitants, combining 
to form'a winter piece! Repreſent to yourſelf 
the bouſes, almoſt all indows, and of the 
cleareft glaſs; daily and almoſt hourly waſhed, 
1 Ned to the ſun in all the radiance of a 
bis: froſty 
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froſty atmoſphere ; the canals are a ſolid flobr 
of thick-ribbed ice, on which/a"thouſand- pair 
of ſcates, uſed with -inconteivable-adroitneſs; 
are gliding in as many directions. The veſſels 


of pleaſure and buſineſs, of almoſt all nations: 


particularly our own, wedged <loſe together, 
and anchored at the very. doors of the proprie- 
tors: the ſhips and barges; indeed, are as firm 
ly bound as if they were chained to à world 
bf rock; the rigging, maſts, and even pen< 
nants, loaded with coagulated ſnow';': the trees 
candied over in the ſame manner; but, to- 
wards the middle of the day, dropping into 
fleeces by ren of the ſun, as if it was 


3 now. doit bog Judo bod 0 


1 4 8 9 
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| Excedt i it be that our tour- loving country- 
men ſeldom indulge the emigrating paſſion in 
winter, I know not, my dear friend, how it has 
happened that we ſo very ſeldom have been 
preſented with, (in aeſcription) a Dutch winter- 
piece: ſuch as every one of their capital 
towns exhibit at this very inſtant. Theſe cold- 
weather amuſements are” uſually paſſed over 
1 hy are 1 and intereſting- 

; T1 03 b eim 2 
©! Ir wow been july nee that the deadeſt 
ſeaſon in other countries is the moſt lively in 
. Holland. 
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Holland. While - this little Watry world is 
ſroſt- locked, which it is ſametimes for three 
months together, it is à kind of univerſal fair 
or jubilec. Boachs are erected. upon the ice, 
with good fires in dem. Horſes, rough - hod 
to the ele ment, ran xaces, Coaches glide over 
the ſmoeth expanſe, like pleaſure barges, 
Men; women, and children, are equally expert, 
The peaſant ſcates to town with his panniers, 
the cauntry girl with her milk pails, and 
many merchants take their jangeſt jqurnies du: 
ring the ſeaſon of the ice. Iou may ſome, 
times fee a ſtring of twenty or thirty young 
people, of both ſexes, helding each other by 
the handkerchief, and ſhoot away almoſt with 
me ny of ning, 
ant AIP T1515 10687 $ 4 

- This:is illuſtrated: at the ads moment, 
ib the land as water. Hundreds of 
little hand fledges,. variouſly; decorated, and 
filled with children, cavered:to their very noſe⸗ 
in rugs and fun, paſs to and fro, through-the 
ſtraets, and a 0 leſa number af herſe-ſledges, 
gay and gaudy, drawn by prancing, fleek-fided 
ſeeds, with long manes and tails, guided by 
a gentleman, and containing a lady, are flying 
Aung in theſe ftoſt-chariots. Theſe have no 


trglioht at 
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at the ends; and they go ſometimes at the rate 
of fourteen or fifteen miles: within the hour: 
the ſtreets; mean while, crouded wich ſpec- 
tators, gathered together in a kind of happy 
compoſure, which ſeems to ſet at defiance all 
the inclemencies of tha ſeaſon. I muſt not 
forget the windows, which are all thrown wide 


open, and ſtuck with happy and even healthy 


faces from top to bottom, though i ſhould 
ſnow into the apartments; every individual, 


of whatever rank. entering into the ſpirit of 


the entextaiumeat:; and it is really eurious ta 
fee, When there is a ſtop- put to buſineſa, how 
the people of this, and ſume uther more noꝛ⸗ 
thern countries, convert the very rignugs o 
the clime into ſources of pleaſure and exer+ 
ciſe. A native of the more ſouthern airs 
would almoſt congeal to ice at the bare view of 
tuch à ſcene as that before me: but cuſton, 
you know; my friend,” 10 5 : J Sf.7,328qH23-207 
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_— ik oak es des and. flegl ouch of ,t 


, ** Atduige-ddx's. bed of dan. eee 


At all the Imperial, Saxon, ad! ober 


northern courts, 1 find theſe ire 250 ſhos Gl 
verſions are exactly hat travellers have de 
ſeribed, and of a very pompous kind. Manz 


u their machines axe conſtructed in the ape 


13 * 
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of ilions, ſwans, dolphins, peacocks vell⸗ 
carveil, painted and gik. The northern Fair 
ſits in: one of theſe, dreſſed in velvet, lined 
with furs, and decorated with lace and jewels, 
with-a velvet cap on her head, faced and lined 
with ſables: the horſe is finely capariſoned, 
and ſet off witk feathers and ribbons: bells 
hanging about him, and a ſtag's horns on his 
head. One or more pages on horſeback, ride 
on each ſide with torches in their hands, and in 
this manner, they perform the courſt upon the 
frozen ſnow; about the ſtreets of Dreſden and 
Vienna, driving full ſpeed after one another in 
the middle of the darkeſt night; or ſometimes 
when the moon and qa ſtars are in 
their fulleſt luſtre. fai e of 
— 301 JIOA7 912+ 
A you, know,my.general averſion robiſtories 
of brick, mortar, and. fair freeſtone, you will 
not expect me to give you any. line deſerip- 
tions of the fine buildings, or other fine places 
of this fine town, when the ſaid fine ſights are 
unaccompanied by, more intereſting particu- 
lars; ſuch, for inſtance, as appertain to the 
fouth church (Zuider Kerk.) This was, for- 
merly the place here ſtood the old Dutch 
playbouſe: after the Revolution the play- 
| houſe - was pulled .down, ,-and à Scotch 
Fhurch built upon the ſpot, and now Dutch 
1 ſervice 
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Serre is performed but between, the time of 
its being a theatre and a place of kad 
e eee mes cured Wr zt Arth 


. 
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bir The froſt * Loom, f, lock me. vp. on all 
Ades, t that till. the relenting weather opens 
roads, J. can neither travel hy land or by wate 
but, my inquiſitive diſpoſition: leads me amon 
men and books, and herexer elther, of. theſe 
preſent: me with any thing, worthy notice, U 
will not fail co pick it up for your entertain: 
ment; or inſtruction. Take, far the ꝓręſentꝭ a 
few eee nſcSe: of place 
Pang, Ye vnn iow 


age Dutch 3 no „ doubt, imagined ie 0 


great feeders « on fleſh, and as (great drinkets of 


gin. They are neither. They eat very Pparingly 
of animal food, and ſ wallow far leſs of ſpirituous 


8 „ 


Uiquors than the Engliſh. 2 One « of our porters © 


PEW 


will c onſume n more Hollands in a day, than an 
Heer in a week. The common drink of 


the country is beer, tea, and coffee: of che two 


latter, they drink fix or ſeyen times in a day; 55 


a drunken Dutchman is a rare character. WON 


Au ranks of people” e (hel beads, en 


they diſcoutſe, or even N . linen 
e II, ; Wo * | 55 &5 


” * * * 
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| They have a ſhake of aſſent, a make of objection, 
an angry fake, a friendly ſhake, and a loving 
ſhake, but to meet with a Dutch man or woman, 
who does 0 ſhake the head, is what I have never 
yet obſerved” In the heat of converſation this 
Practice is 10 remarkable, that in a publie 
place, whete thete' are many ſpeakers at a time: 
in boy coffee houſes, for inſtance, the heads? a! 
Hdgetb&s,as if moved on fwivels; and ate as 
| Judicroits to any traveller, whoſe head is firmer 
In His ſhoulders, as the figures of a parcel of 
Mandatines on a chimney piece. A Dutch- 
man might be known from a native of any 
other country, by this national, and almoſt 
univerſal ſhake. I mentioned this to ſome of 
the] people, who muſt have Maken themſelves 
gut of all conſciouſneſs ; for of eleven whom 
T addrefled, nine aſſured me, while they ſhook 
their heads a at me moſt violently, the remark 
was "wot juſt; and the other two, ſhakingly, 
aid, hy we ſhake our heads thus, heaver 
only knows. mos 1 59's Mt so 
885 een: 593 dei n 903 
: The N worth, in Sl. deſerve not | 
the cenfute which" other nHatlonb have 25 on 


their legs. It is the cuſtom of the co 
29; diſplay the leg wore than midway. . 


female peaſant ſhews it nearly to the guter: 
| | and 
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and though not often very delicately, the legs 
are for the moſt part far from clumſily made. 
They all wear ſlippers, even in winter; and are, 
moreover, perpetually dabbling in water; yet 
are remarkable for being ſeen with a clean 
pair of ſtockings, which are almoſt univerſally 


of blue or grey worſted. In compariſon of 
their general form, their legs are even ſlender. 
Their limbs are coarſe and heavy, and'rendered . 
55 more, fo by their dteſs ; eſpecially about the 

ips, which they ſwell out With more than 
ſeven-fold petticoats, to ah even abfufd cir- 
eumference. They ſorhetimes cover then 


bonnets. The ee + moore on a black 
patch, about the ſize of half, ſometimes whole 
crown- piece, on each of their temples, is al- 
moſt uni verſal amongſt the middle and lowet 
orders of the women. The women themſelves 
tell you, this is as 4 charm for the headach; ; 
the men inſiſt, it is deſigned as a charm of ano- 
ther kind, and as much a mark of ſelf admira- 
tion arid coquetry, as the little patches, which 
were formerly worn by the fair enchaatreſſes of 
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I think T have already ſent you word that 
the buſineſſes, Which, centre in one man's 
hands in England, viz. hairdreſſing and ſhav- 
ing, ate in Holland ſplit into two trades as 
diſtinct as huſbandry and ſhipbuilding; your 
chin being committed to a ſworn ſurgeon, and 
your head to a friſſeur. I beg d to know the reaſon 
of this? The ſame reaſon, Sir, faid a profe Hor of 
the razor. that induces a man to reſign his broken 
leg ox thigh to one of 4s, rather than to a fellow 

ho knows no more of, a, a. human machine than 
his. powder puff: it is pot thought ate, in this 
country to truſt a man naked throat with any 
perſon unſkilled, i in anatomy. How the 960 
Sir, mould ſuch, blockbeads and bung lers, 
know hon: to manage an affair of ſuch —44 4 
Whether. the, indignation. of my medical ſhaver, 
might give an, intemperance to the flouriſhes of 
his razor, as if to; cut #p the pretenſions of the 
aid“ bungling blockbeads,” ] I cannot fay, bur, 
in the ver act of cenſuring their awkwardocfs, 
he cut me moſt ſcientifically ;, and on my, ob- 
ſerving this, he, exclaimed: nothing hut. 4 
pimple: Sir, and the, mor, it bleeds the better; 
It was adalid..flice of my fleſh, and no excxeſ- 
gence) tor, all that; but I let it pas. 


The poor little domeſtie srevs, (fpirrows, 
robiis &c.) how this hard weather has ſubdued 
their 
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their uſual independence! How they throw 
themſelves on us for protection! I have already 
more than twenty of | theſe winged” penfioners, 
who ſeem to have no refource but what they 
receive from the crumbs that fall from my 
table. At this moment they are ſeated on a 
board on the outſide of my chamber window, 
on opening which, ſeveral 'of them have 
actually come in, hopped about my room, 
warmed themſelves at my fire, and thus re- 
freſhed, again take wing; and brave the element. 
Birds, are, at all times, more tame here than I 
have ſeen them elſewhere; but in the ſevere 
part of the year, ſo abſdlutely throw themſelves 
in the way of your bounty, that a'mdn's charity 
muft, vety perverſeſly, „ paſt by on the other 
Ade,” not to fee, and ſeeing he muſt” have an 
heart yet colder than the ice, not to accom- 
modate their little wiſnes. What pleaſure 
there is in gentle offices, whether adminiſtered 
to bird, beaſt, or mari! How it refreſhes one 
in warm; how it animates one in rigourous 
weather! A redbreaſt is trotting over my 
carpet as I write; a poor froſt- nipped chaffinch 
is neſtling almoſt in the aſhes of my buzaglio; 
and a fpartow' who had, after warming him 
felf, afernded my table, is within the length of 
his beak of the paper, on Which T7 An writit. 

4 * 5 Wb 
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I nod and tell him, as he ſlopes his curious 
head to the writing, tis all about himſelf 
and his aſſociates, and the little fellow, with 
the pleaſant pertneſs, which characteriſes 
the ſparrow tribe, looks ſaucily into my face, 
with his head aſide, as much as to tay, a very 
good ſubject! glean away, friend. * 


But W he, you, and I , may chiokfs, ſome 
dh may be of a different gpinion. An 
author and his reader are not always of a mind,“ 
ſays Johnſon. Cold as the ſnaw, and biting 
as the froſt, the literary caviller, 4%, may aſk, 
whether two ſparrows are not fold for a 
farthing? and, by way of inference, demand, 
4 what can that leaf be worth that is waſted in 
deſcribing, or ſupplying their wants? The lite- 
rary caviller ſhall not be honoured with a reply: 
but ſhould the true critic, and ſuch; I gratefully 
own, I have found ſome. of the public Review. 
ers, whoſe cenſures, blended as they have been 
with praiſe, on my carly or later writings, 
have ſince put me upon thinking, how I might 
more deſerve the one, and leſs merit the other; 
and, you know, that two of the deareſt friend- 
ſhips of my life, and which, I truſt, will be 
my pride, and boaſt eyen unto death, aroſe, not 
from the encouraging ſmiles, though thoſe 
Were generous and ſweet, but from the more 

falutary 


* 
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ſalutary frowna, with which they marked ſome 
of the errours of a juvenile pen: ſhould, 
therefore, I repeat, ſuch critics here put the 
© frontlet on,” I ſhould— 
ſtance, at leaſt, I feel aſſured of the uncon- 
tracted brow ; for they will conſider, that if, in 
the.eye.of Omnipotence, © one of theſe ſparrows 


ſhall not fall to the ground; but bis divine 


miniſtry muſt deal the blow, their lives; their 
comforts, their diſtreſſes. muſt, be of ſome ac- 
count in the eye of humanity; and he that ſaves 
them from falling, ſhall, at leaſt, diſarm 
criticiſm, if he has no claim to praiſe, And 
after all our magnificence, | | 


* * Theſe little chings are great to little men,” 


And if they were not, the time, and paper, and 
room, in my book, they have hereemployed, ſhall 
be nothing loſt, even to the reader who values 
only quantity; for that ſuch reader may be no 
loſer, I promiſe him a long letter gratis, on 
great ſubjects, the very firſt time they fall in 
my way; whether great men, great houſes, 
great towns, or whatever elſe conſtitutes a 
magnificent reader's idea of Foal, great». 
neſs, Rodi 213-1 2 N | 
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ro rut AK, 805 
F511 what has been ald i in the laſt 
letter, you will conclude that the fpirit of 
pleaſure is by no means an inactive one in this 
country : the ſpirit of hoſpitality is, on the 
ſlighteſt recommendation, no leſs vigorous, or 
lively; although, in both cafes, moſt other 
parts of the Continent have a more popular 
character for courteſy and urbanity: but, it 
ſhould be conſidered, that ſuch character is 
generally given by themſelves ef themſelves, or 
by ſuch confederating nations, as erect their 
own good name, on the ruins of their leſs im- 
poſing neighbours. An Engliſh ſtranger who 
Viſits Holland, from either curioſity, or misfor- 
tune, will find, even in the motives of his 
relidence, as much courteſy and compaſſion, as 
He could meet with in any other part of the 
earth: in reſpect of the former, a ſingle letter 
of introduction, to any reſpectable indivi- 
dual, will be a paſſport to the beſt families in 
that individual's line of Fonnecyen ; ; and in 
regard | 


171 


' o 
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regard to the latter, diſtreſs, in whatever 
ſhape, or however brought about, is not lefs 
venerated or relieved by the Hollander than 
the Engliſhman. I was a witneſs to many 
illuſtrative! inftances, Take one. —A French 
gentleman, from being diſappointed of all re- 
mittances was (after diſpoſing of his neceſ- 
ſaries, for current expences) unable to pay his 
account at his hotel, and ſo reduced as to 
throw himſelf on the generoſity of his hoſt, 
who not only requeſted him to feel at his eaſe; 
as to the paſt, but at his home as to the future; 
continuing to lodge and board at rhe hotel, as 
many weeks or months, as might ſait his con- 
venience: in addition to which liberality, the 
landlord begged he might ſupply him with 
pocket money, while he ſtaid with him, and 
with ſuch a ſum, as might anſwer his purpoſes 
when he departed. All this was done on no 
poſſible idea of intereſt ; for the geneleman thus 
kindly treated, thought he could not deal too 
candidly in return; therefore, laid before his 
hoſt, previouſly to farther ſervices, a true ſtate 
of his affairs, which exhibited the near proſpect 
rather of deſpair than hope. Since which dif 
fovery the bounty of the landlord, did not 
3 its aſpect, but rather wore a more be- 


een 
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that mingled reverence with kindneſs. And 
believe me, this ſpirit of philanthropy is not 
confined to inſtances like thoſe, ſelected with 
difficulty, or by the accuracy of diligent Glean- 
ing, but is really, and truly, the liberal and 
genial growth of this country, in as fair an 
abundance as that of any other, of en we 


oy more nes 


| The foirit af mk keeps: pak! then, bur 
does not oulſtrip that of courteſy. ' It is incon- 
ceivable, to thoſe who have not been eye wit 
neſſes, with what unabated energy men of 
buſineſs traverſe this and other commercial 
parts of Europe. Our Engliſh riders, as they 
are called who travel over Great Britain, ſeem 
inert and dead, in compariſon of thoſe who 
croſs the water as factors and agents. The 
unwearied aſſiduity, with which they attend to 
all che myſteries of trade, the ardour with 
which they cultivate correſpondence, and en- 
large the connection af their reſpective houſes, 
the exactneſs and di ſpatch, with which they 
execute orders, the zeal with uvhich they urge 
gainful enquiry, and the vigour with which 
they improve ever profitable occurrence, every 
« gulden opportunity cannot but attract the 
ee a trayeller, the moſt diſengaged from 

181 public 
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public affairs. Viewed only as objects of ſpe. 
eulative curioſity, this is intereſting, ſince, it 
181 ible to ſtroll into any of the public 
coffee-houſes, walk along the canals, viſit their 
exchange, or fit down at any of the table 
d' Hotes, of this buſy town, in particular, 
without being exceedingly ſtruck at the —_— 
and going into lors 8 of the wanted 


10 


Sqimp fortiwicntia on this ſubjects are eee 
to this cauſe, and this effect, on general prin- 


ciples, that I cannot but apply them in this 
place, ſo far as my memory accommodates me, 
either with them or the language in which 
they were given to the Britiſh Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion. But you 
ſhould previoufly' underſtand, that what the 
member offered as deſcriptive of the Britiſh 
empire, I confider as equally influencing all 
the trading -parts of Europe, and in a more 
eſpecial manner the en ne 


. 3 
a> 


When we ties ſee the revenue, and the 2 
of every country increaſing, it is natural to 
enquire into the cauſes. Of theſe the firſt is 
undoubtedly the induſtry! and energy of a 
country, but there muſt be ſecondary cauſes 
co give to this its effect, ſaid one, who 
210 ws 
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who h not in the Habit, as many kdnoitdble 
members are, of- ſacrificing truth to decla- 
mation. The increaſe of fkill in artizans and 
au fa nrers, the great improvements in the 
application of machinery, and the various 
ways, by which labour is ſaved, ſubdivided, : 
and expedited by ingenuity, have done much 
in all countries: the facility of credit ariſing 
from confidence in the public faith, give great 
advantage to madufactures at bone, and, by 
enabling the merchant to extend his credit 
abroad, give no leſs advantage in the foreign 
* mn __- _— in a double: Wie 

5 4 x! 

5 T Us,” bestes fiſt! hs Saris and / then 
the cauſe, of national proſperity. - The cnter- 
prize of commeroial men; puſh adventure, and 
judieious ſpeculations wherever a market is to 
be found, ot created; and the liberal policy of a 
more unreſtrained commerce between nations, 
have greatly contributed: but more than all 
other cauſes have operated the accumulation of 
capital, the effects of which were never fully 
underſtood till a philoſopher of our own coun- 
try, the celebrated author of the ®weattlr of na- 
tions, with a depth and clearneſt of inveſti- 
gitian, fitted to enlighten, and direct, the in- 
ternal Policy. of ay ſtate, diſcovered and 
134 pointed 
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pointed them out. This accumulation op 
with all the effect of compound intereſt; every 


addition to it is the immediate cauſe of ano- . 


ther, and its force increaſes i in arr arctlerated 
ratio > through ita progrets. kT n nps 


Amoi 2 


« * FLA riroſqe aegis ly, 


And thiefe' combining cauſes, are, ö ind 
putably, productive of thoſe aſtoniſhing effects, 
which pour not only through our own cum). 
try, but every other in the trading world, the 


graces, the riches of tack” other, in greater 


abundance, at this very hour, thin at an 
former period of, at leuft NN 1 . 
haps, of ancient times ni {4190 


me Taft 10 Mun 91. .9781h yt he '7 +44 


Of what farther it is 8 wcha hes 


fible to Tap: becauſe the Perfection of National 


commerce, that bound which it may reach; 
but may not paſs, cannot eaſily be aſcertained: 
but we may fairly afk, if ſuch are che effect 


of ſuch cauſes already, what, in the progrefs of 


induſtry; genius and emulation, may het be 


expected from them in future | In proſperity 


no limit can be ſet to national vigour; and. in 
the hour of difficulty,” diſtreſs or danger, As 
ſuch vigour is the only mitigation of national 
eyil, it will be exerted in Proportion. Far, 

; therefore, 


j 
| 
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therefore, from having reached a point at 
which it is likely. to, ſtop, the national. proſ- 
perity of a country flowing out of its com- 
merce, admits yet of encreaſe, and though 
the cauſes muſt be permanent, the effects may 
be progreſſive; for, while human ſkill, in any 
branch of commodity, is capable of imprbve- 
ment, it is impoſſible, to ſay to what a pitch of 
wealth and proſperity any trading nation may, 
Wr, by its oyn energy of advancing. p! 4s 
weather ni 12/0 NN 2 2! 
Holland, it is true, bas had at ie pe- 
riods of her hiſtory, very heavy drawbacks, as as 
well from within, as from without, from the 
enemy in her own bowels, as from, a publie 
2 Often have the fruits of her genius 
induſtry been ſwept away, by rebellion, and 
ey often has ſhe, been drenched in her own 
blood: but with all theſe depreſſions, her 
efforts reſiſted theſe calamities, and, repaired 
them ſo, well, that at this very hour, ſhe, may 
ſtand, perhaps, foremoſt amongſt nations, as 
an example of human induſtry producing hu- 


wan preſgerity. ut ni 312 md bo. 
ies d. 65> 0411 © 
"The deſcription. of. 8 by an an- 
cient author, has. been applied, and. juſtly, 
to this, ak its, er 
5112 5 e 
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Rich and opulent Provinces that abound 
with every thing, and where nobody can be 
idle. The very lame and blind have their 
exerciſes, and ufeful occupations, and even 
thoſe who have the gout in their hands, are 
not ſuffered to be uſeleſs. This is ſo true 
of Amſterdam, that, in almoſt every corner 
of it amazing examples of induſtry are to 
be ſeen, even in thoſe whoſe-age, ſickneſs, 
and bodily -infirmities would obtain à diſpen- 
ſation from work, any where elſe. + Thoſe 
who think, therefore, that the Dutch have 
more of matter than ſpirit in their com- 
poſition, may yndeceive themſelves. Other 
cities of Europe have had the models of 
moſt of their uſeful contrivances, and ma- 
chines of various ſorts from, the towns of this 
3 Even thoſe who arrogate all 

and all art to themſelves, have been 
bee to borrow from hence ſeveral of 
their moſt ingenious utenſils; and, upon the 
whole, Voltaire's character, of the States is 
well merited. La Hollande,” fays he, 
oy * merite d autant plus d'attention, que c' eſt un 
« etat d'une Eſpece louie Nouvelle, devenu puif- 
cc fant ſans poſſeder preſque de terrain, riche 
« et n'ayant pas de ſon fonds de quoi nourir 
15 la vingtieme partie de ſes habitans, & con- 


* ſiderable en Europe par ſes travaux au bout 


de V'Aſie,” 
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ro THE SAME, oP, 

Nn 201 to | | 17, Rotten. | 

I has been amongſt the objeds of theſe 
Gleanings, to reſcue the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent countries in which I ſojourn from the 
undue meaſure of cenſure caſt on them, and 
to ſettle them, without prejudice on the one 
hand, or partiality on the other, in 27 candid | 
my Crna non 10 25757 


ce ERS Lug 
KL + Nor ought ſet down in malice,” 


4 Abe Welch, being Aude Calkelwes ſuffer 
little from us on the ſcore of prejudice; and 
therefore little was left for a liberal traveller 
to do away. 'But the Durch detrianded a flurdy 


champion, and yet one, who in the zeal of 


4tminiſtring juftice, avoided flattery. In va- 
fious inſtances, Tam diſpoſed to believe that the 
Gleaner has approved himſelf this even- handed 
advocate. I truſt he has defended them, where 
they were defenſible, and blamed them where 


4 
1 
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they deſerved teproach. In the ſpirit of this 
principle he began, and will have the honeſty 


and the fortitilde to maintain it unto the end. 
F 4 * — ” 


Amongſt other dpetHbts from which it has 
been his office to exonerate the people of this 


ſion which very generally prevails. -You find 
the Gleaner has ſeen their hearts and minds in 


the operation of various events, as well happy as 


diſaſtrous. He has had an eye on them, when'a 
man leſs impreſſed with conviction of the im- 
portance of /ittle things to aſcertain the great 
ones of chatacter' and principles, would have 
overlooked their feelings. He has obſerved them 
too, when great occurrences called forth their 
ſtrongeſt paſſions, or their moſt ſubtle hypo- 
criſy. In both caſes he has found their affec- 
tions as powerful, as fervid, as expreſſive of 
upright Feier and of * 3 48 


oy of our own. 


There are, 150 know, certain occalions fo 
abſolutely demonſtrative of real heart and ſoul, 
that the moſt profound difſembler - would find 


it impoſſible to keep on his maſk, however ne- 
ceſſary it might be to his intereſt, his fame, or 


even his life. Of this omni potent claſs'of in- 
Vol. II, T cidents 


gy,” 
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cidents is the peru/al of letters, the contents of 
which, as to general ſenſation, whether of pain 
or pleaſure, is as clearly read by the ſpectator 
as by the party concerned: I mean of courſe 
ſuch letters as are read in company immediately 
on their being received. Something beyond 
the power of human reſiſtance urges a man al- 
moſt univerſally ro open the letters that are 
brought him by the poſt; nay, we often break 
the ſeal inſenſibly; and the utmoſt forbearance 
which good breeding enjoins, ſcarce ever ex- 
tends to the putting them guietiy into our 
pocket, when, from a recognition of the hand- 
writing, we expect any thing of heart, or even 
when we are ſtrangers to the characters of the 
ſuperſcription. Curioſity ſeizes us in the one 
caſe, and more than curioſity in the other. If 
therefore we do gain this degree of good man- 
ners, it is by a painful exertion, which often 
makes us wiſh our company were at home; 
though, induced by a ſort of fellow- feeling, they 
often prevent this wiſh, by diſpenſing with eti- 
Auette; and enjoin the reatling our letters. For 


eee 1 
but are rude. 


des un i that fette, ME folly,/ſtra- 
tagem, and even treaſons /BETRAY THEMSELVES. 
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Then ii js, that we are perfidious to our truſt, 
without any other accuſers, any other language 
than what is furniſhed by conſciouſneſs of our 
being trickſters, fools, . or traitors : ſo -inge= 
nuous is our inviſible, Yo om judge, ſo all- power 
ful is conſcience; though guilt 00 faſtened 
her with chains, that very, guilt only waits * 
a fit opp ortunity to break tl hem a unger, and 
e e culprit, to av 199 crime, 8. to 
thoſe who are ſure to puniſh | it. t is thus 
that i in the act of reading any) written e 
done, or to be done, conſcience flies into 
the face of the delinquent, ſeizes, every limb X i 
his body, and, by a ſtrange power, renders 
that countenance really honeſt, which had be⸗ 
fore only appeared to be ſo. A young man, for 
inſtance, long loſt to fame and fortune, ſud- 
denly reads of his difinheritance. when de ex- 
pected a remittance—a broker, of a proſecution 
for uſury when he looked for an invitation to 
meet che party to receive the 2 ur 


> 


* ex van of the ring Joy” [ 1 


ro 'be ad from his auger, ſee- 
f 9 But 
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But theſe examples are, you will lay, fo 
Hot” that he who runs may read. them. Be. 
lieve me, the ſubordinate foibles, and vices arc 
no leſs under the dominidn of the letters, which, 
| unawares, deſcribe their cauſes and their cfets; 
in like manner, the better - parts of o our nature 
are, alſo, developed with equal truth and ac- 
curacy by the Tame "Faithful © reporters ; and 
without being endowed with the fagacity « of 
Lavater, a quiet obſerver muſt want that de- 
gree of common ſenſe, in Which few are de- 
ficient, not to aſcertain the actual ſtate and 
ſtrength of "thoſe natural feelings, the Viya- 
city, 'of igt fancy, the, ſenſi ibility of that heart, 
which ate exhibited bx. the peruſal, of letters, 
The paſſions and emotions are not. Amp U called 
forth by their proper ob jects, they are, whe- 
ther” reliictantly or by e Ment, placed before our 
view, by that im rial, and, not ſeldom, im- 

eo 120 W Bur? Foils,” which i is ſupreme, i in- 

zenftble and incorru 3 Hence it is 

| IE. Was!" ih gen ſpite of 0 f fer felf, and which 

the ſhe Ws, perforc e. fo the i © 5 Ga the would 

deſtroy, and to the Jadge who will condemn, her 

diſordered eye, her Rid check, her ſhaking 
Jeints. And hence too, that virtue ſhews us 

er moſt affecting ſmile, her trueſt, tendereſt 
tear, her moſt touching bluſh, and her nobleſt 
20 Ck? glow 
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glow of courage, or of bene volence. All is 
genuine. Ut 456 £7 


AF 1 5 185 
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170 Abibit an inſtance of the former ot 
vice betrdyed—would' be irkſome to you, my 
friend, and to me: to preſent one of the latter, 
of virtue di N 25 alike Piening ta 
us both. 25 | Fu 
10 OW 2197. 5 1819791 Dl {4 JL CER 

I babe fixed myſelf, for the ſake of. dai; 
at the beſt inn here, to the intent that While 1 
am mut in by the weather, 1 may | ule the 
time 1 muſt neceſſarily paſs within, « oors, in in 
the moſt pleaſant mapner, and be af leaft in 
the way of gleap-worthy occurrence, The 
houſe is, at preſent, filled by travellers gearly i in 
my own 'Gtuation, and glad. to find, like my- 
ſelf, ſuch reſources as are within reach.” Laſt 
night brought us the dcquiſit tion of a lady and 
gentleman, man and wife, from Amſterdam. 
They came, at all hazards, on a  conliderable 
emergence, by land. We breakfaſted in the 
ſame party, and ſeetning do aſſimilate, with 
even leſs than the uſual fight punctilios of a 
public room, were getting into a cordial, con- 
verſation, before the forms of the world, in a 
more private apartment, would have warranted, 


ſo tyrinhdus is cuſtom, the opening our lips, 


10 1 * I IT CE 
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Our diſcourſe had thawed the very idea of an 


hard froſt, and of a bad fire, and was, in de- 
ſpite of the ice without doors, flowing in full 
vigour, when the ſervant entered from the poſt- 
Houſe, with letters, the very fight, of which 
8 checked the genial current“ of our canverſe. 
The general pacquet which was addreſſed to 
the huſband, contained ſeveral others, two of 
which were given immediately to the wife, who, 


2150 they came from her children, whom ſhe 


ad left, by the bye, only the day before, 
opened them with an emotion that a man of 
the dulleſt mind muſt have pronounced ita 
domeſtick and maternal emotion. The gra- 
dations of that colouring which nature painted 
in her cheeks, as ſhe read, and the eloquence 
of that filent felicity which illumined her 


countenance in the progreſs of the peruſal of 


her papers, manifeſted that they came. from 
parties very near, and dear to her heart and 
to you, who love to look at the happy, would 
ve furniſhed ſuch a regale, that I wiſhed 
then, and cannot help wiſhing ſtill, you had 
partaken of our breakfaſt. Theletters were from 
two daughters, the one written in proſe, and the 
other in verſe; but both expreſſed the ſame 
duty and affection, and both upon the. ſame 
intereſting ſub jeR—the gratulation of children 
on 


* 
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on the anniverſary of their mother's birth, a 
day which had uſually been celebrated at home 
in preſence of the whole family, but which 
theſe worthy parts of it were reſolved ſhould 
not paſs without at leaſt ſuch marks of tribu- 
tary honour as they could confer in abſence. 
Happineſs is communicative: in the overflow 
of the heart, the mother detailed, with a pro- 
lixity natural to parents, and even to felicity, 
the cauſes of her joy. She juſtified therein 
the effects; but after all, ſhe could only give 
me the particulars of bliſs, the general ſubject 
of which ſhe had before ſo well diſcovered by 
x language unborrowed of the tongue, 


Her ſtory was a freſh proof of my poſition, 
viz. that the moments of receiving and reading 
2 correſpondence of the affections, whether good 
of bad, are the moments in which the characters 
of the ſoul are to be peruſed, and eſtimated, 
The lady entered upon her ſubject con amore, 
et con ſpirito, telling me, with all a mother's 
glow, that both her daughters were the beſt 
girls in the world, but that the author of the 

anniverfary addreſs had the ſenſe of an angel; 
- and ſhe wiſhed, with all her heart, 1 underſtood 
ſufficiently the Dutch language to read the 
3 and the other dear creature, though 
T4 * n 
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* no poet, is no leſs clever, no leſs good; here 


-< now, fir, is a letter written with the ſolidity 


tand correctneſs that would do honour to my 
«eldeſt ſon, Ing every OP 6/4h is a won- 
« der for his age.” | 


The huſband's looks corroborated the Bas 
of the wife; and the breakfaſt, which had been 
impeded by this letter- reading ſcene, now went 
on. Before the poſtman appeared, they ſeemed 
to have areliſh for the repaſt ; but ſudden emo- 
tions, purely of the mind, whether of pain or 
of pleaſure, are, for the moment, no way fa- 
vourable to the common bodily appetites. The 
toaſt which I had made for them in the Engli/h 
Faſhion—a rarity here—and which was thought 


delicious, had now loſt its charm, or, rather, 


had given place to a much more potent en- 
chantment; the free will offering of the dati- 


ful daughter had intraduced a much more 
agreeable banquet. © I have (ſaid this fond 


* mother) been in many reſpects, and Iam ſtill 


e in ſome, a moſt fortunate parent; but, in one 


« inſtance, O my God, how miſerable! That 
«© rapacious tyrant, the ſmall-pox, ſnatched 
« from me a girl who—parental tenderneſs 
« apart, or allowed for in its fulleſt extent— 
10 ' Was pot on] ily the pride, t the glory of our fond 

| © boſoms— 


22 
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hoſoms — (here the hilſband began to cough) but 
the delight of all who knew her; full of 
« goodneſs, of talents, and of beauty, ſhe was 
« the very boaſt of our whole, city; yet: we 
« were bereaved. of her in leſs; than a fortnight 
d after we had celebrated, in an aſſembly of 
all her little friends, the day edit 
ne her Antes e oil bee Hin = 

| err BY 30 Iten 
9 * Our wh ent: ſaid hp, huſband; 
(filling up a pauſe, which ſorraw made in the 
account of his wife—yet filling it up with a 
voice that faultered) “ our only conſolation is, 
« that the laſt moments of her unſullied life 
* were employed in acts of filial love. Her 
* death, fir, which it almoſt kills me to think 
** on, her death, happened in the middle of the 
te night. The chamber had been darkened at 
her requeſt ſome time before; but ſhe. now 
felt the faſt approaches of her diſſolution, 
* and deſired the light might be brought into 
ie the room. When it came—pray bring it 
e nearer, ſaid the poor thing—nearer ſtill—my 
* eyes grow more dim every inſtant, and ere 
* they quite fail me, I would wiſh their laſt 
te office might be to ſhew me their ever· deareſt 
ſt objects, Mere ee 
12 N abſence 


| 
1 


| 
| 


n ſnhe aſſuted us, to receive her? Seraphs, cried 
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s abſence prevents them from once more be. 
Sn > ns” | | 


Here the huſband 1 on his voice in ſoftneſs; 
and rhe wife took up the ſorrow-moving tale, 
by exclaiming, O dreadful, yet dear, mo- 


_*'ment! when my dying Anna found that ſhe 
« ſtill wanted light to diſtinguiſh us, ſhe begged 


'« the candle might be put into her own trem- 
bling hand, and after ſhe Had looked a little 


while moſt earneſtly in our faces, wiping away 


the tears that were running along her poor 
* father's cheeks, and then kiſſing us all ſeveral 
* tires, ſhe returned the candle, ſaying—I am 


now fatisfied, and am on the edge of the 


* everlaſting manſions of my Father which 
is in heaven—the only parent whom I cold 
* go to with e _— INE INE 4 on 


A” 


0 Do you e e bby look while ſhe ut» 
Aeg thin> ſaid the wife to the huſband. 


Remember ĩt l. O God l exclaimed. the lat- 


ter, in a burſt of anguiſh that atteſted the too- 
faithful integrity of his recollect ion Were 
* not her hands, her eyes lifted up towards 
heaven ? the doors of which were opened, 


« the 
3 
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de athiff cherubim, are thronging to give me 

«& welcome, and Ne os God himſa ute 
* me to enter.“ | 


cc It nviles-chis 1 criſe, ſaid the 8 
in u great agitation, * that my departed Anna, 
10 conflicted: with the powers of death, to raiſe 
t herſelf on her knees, in the attempt of which 
« the fell; and under our ſupport, invoked a 
« bleſſing on us both In our vety arms ſhe 
* expired, and we thought the ſpot where ſne 

_ « yielded up her innocent being; would: have 
5 nen een 0 


The huſband covergd. 8 few "ith his 
bands ; the wife, after looking ſteadfaſtly at 
the fire, without, perhaps, ſeeing it—ejaculated 
at — Sod's will * 1 oy Te 
oom. 1 * 
When alone, I rej "OY a 10 which 
T had often felt, in reading that part of our 


Night Thoughts which mourns Narciffa, but 
had never before ſeen gecañion fo gory. ta 


apply it — 1 
* Ye, that er lol aq u. Fu dr 
Never did hearts, in the warmeſt Wy 


wnder the maſt unclouged ſky, beat hightr= 
never 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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never did eyes more. Sepionſ}y ſtream i in token 
of that grief which, i paſſeth ſhew,” , Away 
with diſtinctions ! with. appropriations! and 
all the offspring of ſelf love ! — Education, 
euſtom, example, may do much climate may 
have its power the ſun may animate - the ice 
may chill but there are, in all countries, mo- 
ments and events, which render a god be- 
ings the ſame; and prove us, thtougli all the 
zones, allied cloſely wiohe another lb 

aul Mad 304i ads zHg uod: vw n bigs 

Mith reſpect, however, to the coumtenances 
of the Dutch, they are certainly not, generally, 
lively indexes of thoſe affections which they 
frequetirly cover. 'Thol&affectionsAre; ig their 
ftill life, often extremely hid from obſerva- 
tion, and you Will ſee” fifty or an hundred 
men, Witk pipes in theit mouths, and as many 
women ſtewing over their ſtoves, paſs hours 
away in one e gompany, with ſcarce 
the utterance of a ſy 72 change e 1 a pal. 


| bay or variation Fo A feature ; Vet, 1 a Te 


s of. remarks, 1. have. followed. f everal of 
2,5 very perſons into their domeſtic ; Fireles, 
and have there ſeen, as in the caſe above cited, 
the kindeſt and: ſtrongeſt emotions, of which 
ther Ryman heart Is pahle, M, 0uk;raccording 
te. circurnſtances and ceurtences Vith an 


ene energy, 
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energy, a let), an cloquente, © of which, from 
general appearances and ſpeculations, not even 
the pervading eye of Lavater could Jo any 


1 425 


preſcienee- NET, (00-0000 579" NIE 

(EG F Docon ben 19: 3510 51  240itt5 
” We'will dw ad vert to à few more of the 
neceſſaries of life, amongſt which muſt be 
reckoned the travelling expences, eſpecially thoſe 
of the table dhotes, 00 1 on 2319077 


* * e „ 
0 14 | (0 BOY | 7. 314 10 3 ns % Her. 


Theſe have been very erroneouſly. ſtared. . 
The moſt diligent inſpection has enable me 
to offer you the following table of charges, 
Which, wirkt a variation not worth noticing in 
a few houſes, may be "depended upon as your 
ee in the tour of the Provinces. 


17 67/0 v9 08 o troy i bas Wind 
riratad od ot Duc Sten. ER 
1 Breakfaſt / - 1, $—equalto.89d..,,,.; 
2 Dinner en 

1 £m) N 10H n A Is. 8d. Engl. 
3 Table wine py Ps ff 20 dlareti!r 551; 0 | 
bi The alt. borde fe Hino mi 


8 enn, 9191 dee nie ben : 09! 
The bed is tt to the goodn of he 
goodn EI 


room, from one florin to three. of 
The houſe-meſſenger, two ſtivers an an 


nnr 
- Ss ww = 


Surgeons 


2&6 0 ” NING 8, Cc. 


COS - 


5 Su 8 three or four Rivers, 
eſpn. 829995 1843972 


| thireps the 3 who 1 in- 
cludes the office of meſſenger, nobody pays 
the ſervants except the maſter, of the inn; ſo 
chat you have no faucy fellows crouding about 
your (horſe and carriage in the parting mo- 
meiſts as in England: none of the domeſtics 
even eapecłing a ſtiver, were you to make a 
month's ſojourn in the; houſe, This is à very 

comfortable -circumfiance ; and it is, durely, 
very upreaſonable the traveller ſhould, pay the 
Jandlord's bill, which, uſually takes care of 
' Tantingencies, and then be detained till the 
ſervants are paid for doing the ſaid landlord's 
buſineſs ; and if you do not pay up to the ſaid 
ſervant's idea, to be abuſed into the bargain ! 
Now really "that # an hardſhip! As 1 ſhall 
have occaſion to bring forward the ſubject 
of expenditure in another place, (in a com- 
parative view'of the charges of Holland, with 
Pruſſia, &c.) we will cloſe it for the pre- 
ſent ; and with it this letter, the N 
warning me, that © * his" hour 3 is 
hatte, t then, aden. eee a EPS 


— . _ — * 2 * * 1 — 
«gu mas 221 9 $433 7 «+» 1 6&6. IB. , N 21 
„Dur 1 1 J. Gus Tis + ON 5; SEES FLA SKM JEEQO, 11 * 
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£03 Tiki w-ros 
TO THE SAME, | 9499 


. STILL under double lock, as it were, 
of froſt and ſnow, I ſee not how I can ſo uſe- 
fully employ the leiſure which theſe impedi- 
ments have thrown into my hands, as offering 
you a ſummary account of the provinces: that 
conſtitute theſe celebrated States, in which 
ſummary, I truſt, you will gain a diſtinct idea 
of the diviſions, privileges, and reſpective 
powers of the Republic ; the connection of 
the parts, with the whole; and whatever elſe 
it beſits a traveller, who has ne cu- 
ö 


We have already ſeen, by ſketches of WER 
ancient and modern hiſtory, in the courſe: of 
our firſt ſheaf, that the (induſtry and labours 
of the inhabitants of the States have been 
united and inceſſant; that if, upon the Whole, 
they breathe a more heavy air, or tread; and 
Areſs, a more difficult ſoil—if their exterior is 
more rude, leſs brilliant, leſs gay, than that off 
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their neighbours farther ſouth, nature has en- 
dowed them with the more ſolid, and, perhaps, 
more deſireable, certainly more uſeful, powers 
of conſtancy and application.—If they have 
been, at all times, ſlow in taking their beſt and 
wiſeſt meaſures, they have the faculty of 
| holding to them, when. taken, more reſolutely 
than quicker minds; and to this unfelaxing 
-perſeverance, this characteriſtic ſteadineſs, we 
oe the almoſt' miracles they have performed 
in agriculture, arms, and arts, without any aſ- 
ſiſtance, from thoſe ſprightly talents which 
have been ſo much * uren in other 
countries. ien MW 0 


0 With: nefoarh to kita, Gichour £5 
tion, the molt: neceſſary art of human life, 
they have arrived at a wonderful degree of per- 

fection; in which praiſe we are to include, 
not only the ſeven provinces, and their ap- 
pendages, but the ten others which conſtitute 
the whole of the Netherlands, whoſe farmers 
and huſbandmen, of every deſcription, may vie 
with thoſe of any country in the world. In 
various other parts of Europe, the ſoil is more 
Senjal, and in every reſpect more highly fa- 
vouxed by nature, but in none is it better cul- 


divsted by art; indeed, it may be obſerved, 
N that 
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chat in every part of the earth where the leaſt 
labour is required, the natives, either from that 
very reaſon, or from the influence of ſoſten ait, 
and intenſer ſuns, are leſs inclined to, and, 
perhaps, leſs capable of toil: whereas; thoſe 
who are the growth of a land to which na- 
ture has denied: theſe indulgencies, are endow- 
ed with a good conſtitution, and a' good will 
to ſupply the deficiencies, by dint of that la- 
bour which contributes at once to their proſ- 
perity, and the ſtrength by which it is gained. 
In Gleaning the lands belonging to the Dutch, 
I have aſten paſſed over places now blooming 
with culture, or gay with the magnificence of 
palaces; ſo indeed may hole ſtreets in ſome 
of the great towns be called, I have trod on 
ground, at this time waving in plenty, which 
nature herſelf ſeemed to conſider unworthy to 
be the reſidence of her leaft valued; produc> 
tions, having ſunk whole leagues either in bogs 
or quickſands, a dark and ſterile tract, where 
the very weeds refuſed to grow = nay, their 
firſt and moſt important: city, which, may now 
be called one of the grand ſtore<houſes of the 
univerſe. Amſterdam itſelf was once a mere 
quagmire, the abode only of the moſt loath- 
ſome animals. —In a word, there never was, 
perhaps, a ſoil ſo barren, ſo ungrateſul, as that 
Vol. 11. U 18 which 
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which hath been ſubdued! by the Hollander, 
wherever he wy laid e ee 1 
tient hand. t 
bt en Sat n by 
Of their proweſs in arms every Pace is 
conſcious.” Their Iiteruture is not contemp- 
tible, and their commerce another proof of 
their inflexible diligence - ſurpaſſes that of Ve- 
nice, or any Republic on the face of the globe. 
What ſea hath not been, and is not till, co- 
vered with their ſails? Into what country have 
they not penetrated? Where is it, that they 
have not eſtabliſhed a factory, or a connexion? 
What ſort of trade is unknown, or untried by 
them? Is there a climate, or a corner of the 
unĩverſe, which, in ſome ſort, is not, or has not 
been, obliged: to pay tribute to their induſtry? 
What a countleſs number of veſſels touch at, 
or are a part of, the property of their ports? 
Have they not intereſts, and- intercourſe, with 
nations who affect to deſpiſe them? and who 
yet take refuge in their induſtry; to be fur- 
niſhed with what their own a 125 97 
— denies 2 bal, 
21. HO 22 ö ) 
5 And with ape to the ſacred love of free- 
dom, is there, has there ever been, a people 
on — in whom the 8 for liberty was 
1 ur more 
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more conſpicuous? I is with'rexſonthit they 
have beervaccuſtd'of having often carried the 
amor patrie too far, and not feldotn'6f having 
| miſtaken it: but, even their misförtùnes and 
miſtakes, proceeding from theit many public 
or private wars, could never variquifh” the un- 
conquerable ſpirit- of "induſtry." Th common 
with their Flemiſl neighbours,” their little 
ſpeck of watery, land, has, for ages, been fought 
for; and whenever the ravages of uſurpation, 
treaſon, or other cauſes, have laſd their cities 
low, and their country waſte, an have rebuilt 


„ 


paſſed in the arts of — — a 
be in the arts of deſtruct ion. In a word, my 
dear-loved correſpondent, ſince my reſidence in, 
and rambles about, this curious country, ſo 
little indebted. to nature, and ſo, unſpeakably 
| obliged to art, I have, times beyond number- 
ing, reflected on thoſe delightful lines of our 
delicious Thomſon, where the effects of that 
very power (by . which no leſs in gur own 
country, than in theſe provinces, ſuch wonders 
have been atchieved) are traged with ſo maſ- 
terly a hand. Let me beg of yqu to ace 
them, not only with a view to their exact 
plication. nude, People: we n been treating 
A de 9 1a Mud e of, 


— bd * 
E 
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of, but to give you that pleaſure which a man 
of your, juſt taſte muſt derive from every freſh 
view of exquiſite painting, I by no means 
wiſh to rob England of its original right to 
the deſcription; but, whoever viſits Holland, 
will have reaſon to confeſs that every line has 
its force, its beauty, and its truth, as e 
nenen w., 2p 


. Theſe are thy blefſings, Induſtry! rough power, 
. + Whom labour ſtill attends, and ſweat, and pain. 
Jet che kind fource of ev'ry gentle t. 
Aud all the ſoſt civility of life. _ 
«© The days roll'd dark, and unenjoy'd along, 
| © © Till Induftry approach'd, and man led on, 
* His facultics unfolded, pointed out 
2 On what to turn the piercing rage of fire, 
On what che torrent, e eee 
* Shew'd him how to raiſe. . i 
it feeble force by the mechanic powers, 
„70 dig the mineral from the vaulted earth, 
© « Gavethe tall, ancient, foreſt to his axe, 
Tre from his limbs the blood polluted fur, 
% And wrapt them in 1 
Nor ſtopp ed at barren, bare neceliity, 
| « But, breathing high ambicion thro! his ſoul, ; 
6 get ſcience, wiſdom, glory, in view, 
"+ And'bade'timn be the Lond of all below. 


"4s Henes every form of cultivated life, 
n order fet, pol nt HE, HE 8" 
„ li pe feRion wrought.” $34 (. r | 
tt eee e ds att 
Te buſy merchant ; the big warchouſe built, 


* Rai 4 
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1 eee eee 
With foreign plenty. 43, 04 
1 muſt tear myſelf from the 150 of ab 
thor, or I ſhall tranſcribe the whole paſſage, 
and I know you are not, any more chan myfelt. 
eee e Hee 


The United States, you oy confi r 
ſeven provinces or counties, Folland, 
Utrecht, Zealand, Friezeland 3 Drenthe, 
and Guilderland, with the ſurrounding eoun- 
tries of Groninguen, and that part of Flanders, 
known by the name of Dutch Brabant. Theſe 
provinces contribute in different proportions 
to the ſervice of the public. For example, 
if their High Mightineſſes wanted to raiſe one 
hundred florins (Guilders) We err 

would be as bees; . eta 


Holland 5 . 5 21 
e n BY I 
Zealand = === 9 3 3 
Friezeland - 11 13 BY 1 
Overyſſel - - - 3 215 - Mr 
Drenthe =. - 1 81 13 
Guilderland - - 5 IDS | 3 EOS: 
Groninguen, &. 16 7 

— Florins 100. 

3 Of 
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Of the ſeven counties, that of Holland iz 
the moſt powerful and flouriſhing; and accord- 
for the ſupport of the States more than ſixteen 
millions, of florins yearly. -: Notwithſtanding 
which, it holds only the fifth rank in the Af. 
ſembly of their High Mightineſſes, diſtin. 
gui ſhed only by the privitege of ſending two 
deputies more than any of, the other towns. 
So much ſhas been ſaid of this particular pro- 

vince in my general; Gleanings, of what re- 
lated to; the Stadtholder and States General, 
that we may; paſs on to the next in order, after 
ve have notieed two points that were omitted 
in our former eee e n the 
Wasa let. elle 58805 113 


210 SETS 2143 


"As to the firſt, A is certain! — 1 is mt a 
country in the world more heavily charged with 
impoſts than that of the- Dutch, eſpecially in 
the province of Holland. Bread, wing, beer, 
fiſh, fleſh, fowl, fruits, vegetables, fire, and in 
| ſhort almoſt every neceſſary of life, are all 
onerated, and with a rigour as if they » were ſo 
many Müburfle Theſe taxes amount to 3 third 
of the value of the commodity, to be paid by 
thoſe who ſell, and conſequently by thoſe who 
buy, as the ſeller raiſes the price of each ar- 


11 E % K 
« T 244 ticle 
ts | 4 du 
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tiele in proportion. If amongſt the cavils 
which were made againſt Old England, we are 
to reckon thoſe which proceed from taxations, 
it may afford the murmurers ſome conſolation 
to-underſtand that' their near neighbours are 
burthened yet more ſeverely than themſelves, 
and that it would be difficult to mention a 
ſingle article which has eſcaped - ſalt, ſoap, . 
rog Acco, one of Ibeir abſolutely neceffaries,— 
tea, coffee, chocolate, maſters, ſervants, carts, 
coaches, horſes, aſſes, houſe, and land, all go to 
the maintenance of the Republic, on a principle 
of literally, fate neceſſity: - The tax on houſes. 
augments, or diminiſhes, ; according to their 
ſituation; their Roy and the! date of: 
their exeQion. | TUIICE 1255 
aoiriog * 5 
e 58 n their High Might | 
neſſes levy the hundredth, or the two hundredth, 
part on the whole property of the inhabitants 
given on the oath of each individual. The 
duty on all ſtamps is, in itſelf, a very great re- 
venue, and ſo ſtrictly guarded, that neither fa- 
vour nor fineſſe can find a loop-hole to creep 
out, and all contracts, public or private, not 
made upon ſtampt paper, are not only void, 
but 5 ppt with all the rigours 
| 14 + i (58 of 
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of the lav, which rigours, bY R 5 byes * fees: 
un PF in force. WE: 4 


[The duties on Holland, ls cho ure 
province, conſtitutes the half of what is pro- 
duced to government by the whole of the Re- 
public t and after Holland; the moſt burthened 
is Friezeland, then Zealand, We have been 
told, that during the war with England, in 
1665, they raiſed double the ordinary revenue, 
which is allowed to be near two millions ſter. 
ling; and it has been ſaid, that on the occa- 
ſion of the laſt general war, which began in 
1702, and ended in 1713, they raiſed near five 
millions ſterling every year, which the finan- 
ciers of the country aſſert is the utmoſt ſum of 
which the States are capable. The proportion 
between this Republic, and England, is calcu- 
Jated as five to ſeven ; that 1 er the 
ſubject , W e 


But they have es ko great ſource of 
trade as much as poſſible, raiſing rather by ex- 
ciſes than cuſtoms, ſor fear, ſays Carter, of 
driving ſo unſtable a traveller into other coun- 
tries. This indulgence ſhewn' to what may, 
properly, be called their ſtaple commodity, 


(commerce) is according to a maxim of two 
I of 
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of their moſt. illuſtrious Republicans, . In; 
« Hollandia, et Zelandia, etiam nuptiie i- 
« butum impoſitum; ſed ne mori quidem - 
ibi Hoey" impune,” "figs Brien iEREHOECK, | 
(621975 ne,], i 19 L214 7 as 
Some articles, ſuch n 16 Sand haber 
conſumed or not. All fales' of moveables; 525 
prehending grain, cattle, and all produce. of 5 
land, pay the $oth en Horſes che tath; 


immayeabies the 40rh, ; e 


A very W wakes Wege l 
ſoling the Engliſh reader, has detailed and 
with great accuracy, ſome of the taxes I. W 
not hitherto noticed. 2000 


For inſtance. The land-tax is two florins 
fixteen ſtivers per acre ;' the dykes two flotins 
three ſtivers en N 208. e * 

1100 
Houſes Pay as far as 401. i eng, 


One of their moſt fingular We 1 1 
they call a collateral tax, which is a levy on in- 


heritants out of the direct line, laid in the pro- 
vince where the property, not the perſon, of the 
deceaſed was lodged. This is ſuppoſed to brings 


in 
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in the courſe of A few generations, all] private 
| pioperipnto the eoſets of the public." 


mabiup om du bat : moto 9 

There: is a tax of al, ger cent, 08; every nam 
income, ſtated on oath. Wine pays an exciſe of 
Al. per. hogſbeas. ., Sql]. beer 50, Per cent. 
another, of per cent, on the revenue of all 
off ices,” excepting, thole in the army. This is 
called Acmpt Gelat; chat e Fei Celdt. 


Every man, appointed to an office, muſt buy 
ſtocks to a certain amount, and tear the bonds, 
whichirenders:offices a kind of annuity; yield- 
ing tothe purchaſer about 12 or 141. per cent. 
This tax” is named Hemp! N or e 
nitions. n 077! 


» All;manufactures; uſed. in the i; pay 
exorbitant charges, to ſpare thoſe levied by the 
ſeveral. admiralties; and the Dutch Eaſt-India 
Company pays, as a compenſation for its 
charter, about.36,0001. ſterling annually : but, 
in In each ſhare of 6000 florins pays 4.80 

pips pnmnally, l there is a Agepd 

or OW l 
The revenues, an 16 5 ve . W 

is paid to the ſeveral towns and corporations, 
voſt be eſtimated at about 24 millions of 22 


levi 
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levied on a population of about 800,000 fouls 
ſo that, on an average, each perſon contri- 
butes about thirty florins, or two guineas and 
an half Engliſh, when exchange is moſt in our 
favour. An immenſe ſum; if we conſider place 
and people; yet the Republic not only” ſub- 
fiſts, and moves, but Houriſbes— not, however, 
without heavy murmuring, as we "ſhall "ſee 
preſently. The loſſes, we are told, fuſtained by 
their Eaſt India Company, ſince the year 17 $0, 
in conſequence of the rupture with England, 
amounted to about ſeventy millions of florins, 
equal to about ſix millions, one hundred * 
twenty-five pounds ſterling, 3 1 —. 
at its wn rate. 


| W the different reports that are made 
of the religion of the States, whether eſtabliſhed 
or permitted, I find the following account to 
be the beſt, becauſe the TRE | 


— > 
* 


The prevailing religion, is, you know, that 


of Calvin, though every other ſect is tolerated. 


Jews, Lutherans, Anabaptiſts, &c. hold their 
0-24 ng. n er my Interruption from the 

WG Dutch 
© ® Its murmurings appeared to ariſe from the want of a reyo. 
lution.— They have got a revolution but do their murmurs 
ceaſe ? Inveterately fixed in general habits and opinions; in 
politicks they are capricious and changeable, 
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Dutch government. Thoſe of, the Catholic 


are 6 diſturbed. in. the exerciſe of thei e 
Kaith, but that they have few privileges, and 
thoſe. few. at the option, ſometimes at the ca- 
price. of the magiſtrates, who, more than ſel- 
dom. exerciſe their authority with tyranny. In 
| the little province of Drenthe, for inſtance, 
if a. Catholic prieſt, ſtays longer than one night 
at any one place, i it is at the riſque of his life, 
ſo that he is obliged to hurry over his reli- 
gious dut es, and adminiſter the ſacramental 
Seren with more haſte than is conſiſtent 
with the nature of ſuch pious ceremonies. 
Bien | in Amſterdam, where the Roman Catho- 
lies are in prodigious numbers, they are 
obliged, to. perform their religious exerciſes in 
private houſes, having no public churches or 
chapels appropriated to their uſe in that great 
city, although, when they die, it is permitted 
for them to have burial in the ground apper- 
taining to the reformed churches, It either 
is, or looks rigorous. in a, Republic, avow- 
ing univerſal toleration, that, in ſome 
towns, the people of different perſuaſions are 
obliged to pay a very heavy tax for the free con- 
feſſion of their faith, and even in the pro- 
vinces, vhcte ps s are treated with the leaſt 
aſperity, 
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aſperity, the Dutch have an eye upon them as 
perſons rather ſuffered than deſired. The Ca- 
tholic prieſts: are conſtrained, moreover, to 
wear a ſecular dreſs. In ſpiritual affairs they 
had been a long while governed by an apoſtolic 
vicar, ſent hy the Pope, with permiſſion, or ra- 
ther as you may gather from what has been 
faid, with the toleration, and endurance of the 
States-General. - The laſt af thẽſe vicarz, was 
John Van Bylvelt, appointed by Pope @lement 
the XI. but ſince his deceaſe, which happened 
in 1727, they have been under the juriſdiction 
of a Cardinal, or an Inter- Nuncio, who is not a 
little put to it frequently, to ſettle. the differ- 
ences which ſubſiſt either r un 


Wich wt to the Proteſtant ES of "A 
Provinces, they are without any ſort of autho- 
rity. in the Republic. Allthe miniſters amongſt 
them are equal, and wholly independent on 
each other. Neither at their Eccleſiaſtical 
meetings, is there any ſort of precedence, ex- 
cept that of ſeniority; in which caſe, young 
divines ſettled in the great towns, however 
popular they may be in other reſpects, are 
obliged to give place to the pooreſt curate of 
hs . who is of longer ſtanding 


in 
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in the church. They know nothing. of the 
titular diſtinctions of ' biſhop, ſuperintendant, 

or director-general,” in uſage 'amongfl other 
- Proteftant countries. Their appointments are 
fixed at ſmall ſalaries, the greateſt not exceed- 
ing two thouſand florins, but _ are "mg with 
ſcrupulous eee | 


In oh United Wenden are bes four! 
Eccleſiaſtical courts, the names of which are, 
the Confiſtory, the Claſſes, the Provincial 
Synod, and the National Synod. The three 
firſt conſtitute the Ordinary Aſſembly, and the 
fourth is the Extraordinary ; which is, there- 
fore, never held but on great occaſions and 
emergencies. But even in the direction of all 
© theſe, the magiſtrates of each town have very 
conſiderable influence, whenever they think fit 
to aſſert it. This, of courſe, as magiſtrates 
have always the paſſions, and ſometimes the 
weakneſſes of common men, is conſidered as 
another grievance, inconſiſtent with that free- 
dom of conſcience, of which every wholeſome” 
ſtate, particularly one founded on Republican 
principles, ought to be jealous; leſt, therefore, 
you ſhould ſuppoſe from the intermeddling, or, 
uſurpation, or authority, of theſe powerful 


can magiſtrates, more deſpotiſm than is prac- 
tiſed = 
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tiſed; I will ſet down the character given them; 


by Saint Evremond; becauſe, after very dili- 
gently watching their conduct, I can aſſure 
you, it is not more candid than juſt. I have, 
in a former letter, obſerved to you, that this 
writer took refuge, and became reſidentiary in 
Holland, to avoid the Baſtile, with "Whoſe 
pains and penalties he was mme 6. 4340 

« After having lived, 192 he, in 10 con- 
ſtraint of courts, I feel pleaſed at the thought of 
ending my days in the liberty of a Republic: 
where, if I have nothing to hope, I have no- 
thing to fear. The magiſtrates here, deſerve 
what I ſhall ſay of them. You do not ſee 
amongſt them thoſe hateful diſtinctions which 
are ſo wounding to an honeſt mind,” conſcious 
of its own dignity ; no uſeleſs pomps and va- 
nities of exterior which are diſadvantageous 
to the true ideas of liberty, without advancing 
fortune. The magiſtrates here, ſecure to us 


the repoſe of a wiſe police, without expecting 
that miſerable proſtration, which ſullies the 


benefits we receive from many other govern- 
ments, which, indeed, ſullies our own nature. 
We pay even too dearly for liberty, at leaſt 


for ſecurity, when we purchaſe it at the price 


of our manly principles. This is rarely the 
caſe 


| 
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caſe. with-the, people in power here. In the 
internabtegiſlation' they are ſtrict even to ſe. 
verity ; they are proud in their treaties. with 
other countries but it is a pride founded on 
the baſis of Republicea dignity : but they do 
buſineſs, with cach other, and enter into the 
various intereſts of their fellow citizens, with- 
out any abſurd; parade, or idle expectations of 
Ry OR” a 

It W * we. ara maintain the 
very difficult art of blendigg power with 
equality; an art by which, thus managed, 
authority may be aſſerted without inſolence, 
and the prerogative, of magiſtracy ſupported 
without trenching on the honeſt privileges of 
the people. Every thing beyond this is con- 
fuſion, tyranny, and fraud, whether exerciſed 
by people, or magiſtrate. The world is filled 
with inſtances, which, are, indeed, co-eval 
almoſt with the world itſelf; and yet, my friend, 
notwithſtanding them all, the dreadful times 
before us, ſhew, that neither the magiſtrates, 
nor the people of Holland, or of France, have 
profited ſo much as they might have done from 
ſuch multitude of examples: or, at leaſt, have 
been able to prevent thoſe exceſſes which cer- 


tain daring ſpirits, mixing with a mob, are 
daily 


. 
. , 
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daily introducing. The truth is, there is 
not ſuch a monſter in created Nature, as he who” 
miſtakes'the true and adopts? the falſe ideas of 
liberty; nor one ſo capable of doing miſchief 


to others and to himfeff. Of this hereafter. 


Zealand] ndw commands our attention. Its 
extent is only ſixty miles, yet, within that 
narrow fpate, is contained eight capital towns, 
and above an hundred villages, without count= 
ing the many, which; at different times, were 
deſtroyed, and ſwallowed by inundations” The 
govettimetit is on che footirig with that of Hol- 
land. "Phe States of Zealand aſſemble at 
Middlebourg, the capital. Thoſe States are 
compoſed®of the deputies of fix principal 
towns: but, though one would think they 
were competent to try eivil cauſes belonging to 
their ow]n Province, all ſuch are judged at the 
Hague yet they have what is called the Council 
of Flanders, compoſed of nine Counſellors, 
2 Preſident, a Fiſcal, à Collector, and a 
Greffier, or Secretary of the Province, reſiding 
at Middlebourg. In times paſt, the Zealanders 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the wars with Spain, 
and in various naval engagements. They are, 
now, no leſs remarkable for their maritime 
commerce, and are a very induſtrious, as well 
as brave people. In the iſles of this Province, 
VOL, It. * ſtood, 


— ——_ — 


| 
| 
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ſtood, formerly, the toyn of Rommerſwael, the 
very traces of which- have been buried, long 
ſince; in a watery: grave. Between the years 
1881, and 1563, it was fix times laid under 
water by the furious inroads of the ſea, whoſe 
waves have been known to- riſe twelve feet 
above the higheſt ground, whereon the church 
was built. The town. houſe was, by theſe re- 
peated inundations, wholly, undermined. In 
1634, the States of Zealand, which had, from 
time to time, advanced; large ſums, by way, of 
loan; to this unfortunate town, (againſt which 
the ogean had ſo, ten declared war] conſidered 
it as in a ſtate of bankruptcy; and, however 
ridiculous it may ſeem, took out a. bill of in- 
ſolvency againſt its, miſerable wreck; for they 


converted the very ſtones of the ſtreets, and a 


few ſeattered ruins into a ſum of money, which 
they appropriated as creditors; although it 
amounted only to 340 florins, 18 ſtivers, about 
eight and forty pounds; a ſlender dividend 
amongſt ſo many e claimants 


The celebrated lictle port of Fling, is 
ſituated in this county. A beautiful arm of 


the fea flows through the whole town, which is, 


therefore, rich and agreeable; for ſhips of 


burthen ſail with their freights to the very door 
| | 9 
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or the merchant. The hiſtory ef its "revolution 
having little more than what has been the fate of 

almoſt every other place worth quarrulling for, 
I mall paſs over, but that you may be no lofer, 
ſhall dwell v fonder delay, 6t What will 
more intereſt you than a mente csu 'of 
ney and defeat, 


- Flaſhirig is thi Birth n 61 ane 
de Ruyter, of whom I have already had oc 
caſion to make honourable mention. Have 
jou ever met with the following epigram 
vritten foon after his death, wh Fippened 
it Syracuſe, in confequence of the wounds he 
received in an engagement with the French, 
under command of the famous Abraham du 
Dette, before the town of Aoufte in Sen? 2 


Tinn vi in Oceano jam ſolo Wia: 
Tas nunc in Siculo TzxzITUS ipſe Rut 
Si vera inverſum quondam dedit omina nomen 
Nane Ki- Tt noten verzus omen habet. 


Of Abraham du Queſhe, vhᷣo had the honour 
of conquering De Ruyter, there is a curious 
anecdote that deſerves mention. He was a 
Norman gentleman, and a Proteſtant, but had, 
nevertheleſs, greater claims on Louis the Four- 
teenth, whom he ſeryed, than moſt of the 

3 © Catholic 
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Catholic Admirals of France. The, number 
and magnitude of his ſervices juſtly entitled 
him to the patronage of his king, of whom he 
ſollicited the dignity of Mareſchal of France. 
Vour religion, ſaid Louis, ſtands in the way of 
your appointment to that ! What! Sire, 


Tt 3+ £ 


my religion did not hinder me from giving 
your majeſty my ſervices, yours n you 
n rewarding them. I mod to marunt + 
81 hom Sitoryonad 2:70 

1 10 * the 3 preſented * 9 a 
very fine eſtate; in one of the faireſt parts of his 
kingdom, and which was raiſed ſoon after to a 
marquiſate, bearing the name of Du Queſne. 


arten ohn n 10 DNL S 32841 
The remains of the houſe where De Ruyter 

was born, is preſerved with care, and ſhewn to 

the elle nit triumph. n 


There is ſome very pretty ſcenery in Zea- 
land, that might furniſn the poets, or the 
dude b with — e ett, 


9 4 1 
N Live i in deſcription. oo 9 cl) in . 2 


Torre are, alſo, ſome. very fine churches and 
town halls, tab beſt of which are thoſe of 
Waren Trevor, and Fluſhing. 3 


The 


e ridtie . 359 
he next Province in rant fs Utrecht, and 
though one of the ſmalleſt, Was, fortnerly, of 
ſuch conſequence, * as to raiſe, and maintain, 
an army of forty thouſand able men, In that 
puiſſant period of its hiſtory, the Biſhops of 
Utrecht had it in domination, and” ele 
thetnſelves . K Spiritual and Temporal. 
This ſovereignty" was given to the Eccleſlaſtics, 1 
by Charlemagne, the Emperor, ab à reward 
for their having laboured the converſion of the 
Infidels. The rapacious, or if you will, the 
victorious, Louis XIV. at the head of an hun- 
dred thouſand men, made himfelf maſter of the 
whole of this Province; and - df 9th” greater 
part 'of Overyſſel, Cuelderland. and Holand; 
in 1672, in lefs khan a month; which 1 5 tile 


4 v5. 


to the following couplet. 3 Wl 


* 21811 — 


2 Us dies n 50 hebdomas una, Hine 
„Una domat Batavos Juna ; quid anngg.erit 7. 


| wang 
D 


"This has been imitated in French thiis, 


eee wy Jr Arg ori init ln bn, 
L Bourgoyne en un Semaine ; . 8 | 
_ . © La Hollande en un Mois, e 
c ben in Gderie un An, quels ſerond f. eee, 


7535 = Tom INE 
A — e which 1 ſhall not aid. 
and abet by an Engliſh verſion, which to you 
e would 
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would be unneceſſary ; and to unlearned readers 
of no uſe, I offer it to you only to ſhew how 
the poets of France, as well as thoſe of our own 
country, can proſtitute their art at the ſhrine 
| of greatneſs ; and furthermore, to obſerve, how 
delighte _greatnefs ſometimes is with little 
things! ] t is ſaid the Battered monarch ap- 
pointed the author of theſe adulatory lines to 
a place in his houſehold, worth three thouſand 
hvres, . The bee are . worth 
three fals. | | 


But, what yt more frongly exhibies the vas 
nity, of conqueſt, and the ambitiqus ayarice of 
conquerors, all theſe. places ſo rapidly ſub- 
dued, werg 86 rapidly, given up, after the 
ſovereign had done all the miſchief he could 
by demoliſhing the fortifications and impo- 
veriſhing the people! Thus it is, that the 
rage of pliinder fucceeds to that of blood, and 
that what-is begun by ambition, continued by 
avarice, and cloſed in robbery, forms an hero, 
and obtains immortal honour, in miliary affairs, 
although in civil ones, any one of them would 
conduct a man to the pallows;. and gibber his 
name and W N to er times, as an n ag 
and a "thief! ' | aw 
or Hine riert [to $314 SOL With 


1. 
9 
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- With reſpect to the capitul of this Province, 
(which is in the beaten road of almoſt - a/? 
travellers, and which has been written about by 
ſo many) you have, doubtleſs, often” read, and 
heard; that, though it has not one remarkable 
ſtructure, except the ſteeple of the Cathedral, 
of which 1 ſend you an chgravitig ; it Has the 
reputation, and, perhaps, defervetly, of being 
one of the moſt beautiful cities uf modern 
Europe; that it is larger than the Hague, and 
diſputes with it the palm of faſhion and ele- 


gance, that it commands, from ſome of i its 


emĩnences, fiſty-one walled rowns, all being 
within a day's journey, that it has to boaſt an 
univerſity, out of which have been given t to the 
world ſome of its .moſt uſeful and ornamental 
members; that it was the reſidence of rhe 
learned, pious, ; and humble Pope, Adrian, wh 
has, juſtly, been called the worthieſt Pon 
that. ever graced the See. of Rome; and. who 
was deemed by the emperor Maximilian, the 
only fit perſon to be truſted ith the edu. 
cation, of his grandſon, Charles, the Fifth. 
Nor can.yqu be ignorant, that this gity ill 
for ever be execrated by Britons, . on account 
of the Barrier Treaty ;- and no leſs reverenced 
,avlaft, oge party 2 the ce- 
T ver 1990 een ih 
X 4 | Of 


— — - _ 
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Of the fitſt, our Engliſh hiſtories are too 
full for any thing to be added, and perhaps it 

is amangſt the 1MyoLIcrts of government, 
which it would be as well to forget, ſince it is 
not without reaſon, politicians, of all countries, 
haye attributed to this treaty many of the diſ- 
graceful difficulties Great Britain has ſince 
groaned under, and many which are probably 
in advance. 291113 de be 


Of the latter, chough nof leſs known with 
reſpect to its exiſtence, I ſhall refreſh. Four 1 me- 
mory with a few of the moſt important par/i- 
culars, becauſe they may be neceſſary to illuſ- 
trate ſome of thoſe cauſes of the famous revo.. 
lution which was attempted at this time, and 
whoſe grand object was to ſubvert every prin- 
ciple on which the union had been eſtabliſhed, 
with' a view © "cx to diminiſh, as much as A 


EET 


Lon all een Ale independence of the 
States of Holland, "and to "diſregard the op- 
« pofitidn of ſuch Members of the Union as 
they ſhould be unable to draw over to their 


ko AHL YO DOJETISES: 241. 1; 
1 intereſts.” 5 by 
29! on brig : var? mend 22 


— * 


f * One Thouſand Five Hundred and Seventy- 


nine, the Seven * harraſſed, galled, 
and 


* 
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treaty, which contained the ee ors laws 
of the Republic, and may be conſidered as the 
origin of the Conſtitution, 
1 Ser. ö J OI 97 + <0 

8 one of che articles it was Aponted, as 
no truce ſhall be accorded, no peace made, no 
war entered upon, nor any tax, or impoſt of 
any kind levied, without the unanimous con 
_ of theProvinces.”* FF *t 


7 — 2181  # 4 owe 119 = / — 
bf ” > " " * : 8 * ww : & : 


cori e 


By a that no Nees or City © ſhall 
be empowered to enter into any confederation, - 
nor form any alliance with the neighbour- 
ing nations, or their ſovefeigns, without the 
like univerſaP afferit of all van States of the 
oe. 184% 3 Na r? 


17 , 97 9 
3 N , L 44% >» Dl &s 7 


= 
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They were, moreover, to aid, and aan one 
another ini all caſes againſt a' forfeh invader or 
enemy they were to be allowed the freedom 
of a difference in their religious ceremonics, 
conformably to the pacificktion of Gand; Wal 
adminiſtration of impartial Juſtice to rangers, 
as to natives of the 'Cotintry ;*'to' pay equal 
taxes 6s accoreing to che powers Wee PRVIREE 


1 * _— 4 DES 100 at 


\ 
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at that time ſettled, an fair equipoiſe of givi, 
ſion, and not to alter any of the articles of che 


ſaid treaty without the ſolemn ancuence of 
all the eee. 


The friends to the Houſe of Orange cat 
der the treaty, out of which I have taken theſe 


; prominent features, as the ſacred portrait of the 


public wealth and happineſs; as that bleſſed 
heptarchy, vhich, ſo. far from degenerating 
into anarchy, orders and ſtrengthens the links 
in the e chain of the Republic. 


| jp RT OOTY frequently 
diſſatisfied, at laſt projected, and had very 


Alterations the moſt important of which were 


That the forms of the preſent Government 
ſhould continue to ſubſiſt, but that the States 
ſhould become, in every reſpect, completely 
independent. of the $tadtholder, and that for 
this puypaſe, he ſhould no longer enjoy a ſeat 
in any of the colleges of the, Republic. That 
the Reglewess ſhould. be aboliſhed. That the 
Stadthalder's right of . recommending -candi- 
dates for the vacant magiſtracies inthe towns of 
Holland, ſhauld ccaſe. That the charges of 
the Stadtholder, and Captain-General, ſhould, 

6 if 
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ifpoſible; be ſeparated, and conferred an dife 
ferent perſons ; or that, at leaſt; che titles only 
ſhould be reſerved to the Prince of Orange; 
and the offices be executed as in the time of the 
De Witts, by Deputies choſen for the purpoſe, 
In general, that the Stadtholder ſhould poſſaſy 
ſuch powers only as might enable him to execute 
the orders of the ' State—a fort of upper ſervant 

of the Republie ! That the hereditary Stadt- 
holderate ſhould continue in the Prince of 


Orange, on his acceptance of thefe terms; but 


that, in caſe of his refuſal, the different States 
ſhould penn — 2 Wr ww 
_ 07. 1 


ot - what this plan „ time 
it was formed, and what it mediated = -more 
8 ſhall fee in their 8 | 


Ah my friend, hoy difficult i it 15 ee mi 
proper bounds to freedom or rather, how 
eaſy it is to preſcribe, and ho difficult to 
follow the rules, where men are determined to 
exact more, or ſubmit to leſs, than their na- 
tural rights. Reaſon, religion, and juſtice, 
ought certainly to be the active agents of a _ 
human government —“ their ways are ways f 
Warn and all their paths. ane: peace: 


nor 
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nor does any thing more ſeem requiſite to ob- 
tain all the bleſſings of their gentle and bene- 
volent ſway than to draw the true line of diſ. 
tinction betwixt liberty and licentiouſneſs. It 
would be well for all perſons diſpoſed to cavil 
with their Governors, or with Government, 

- toiconfider what an able polirician has ſubmit- 
ted to their conſideration. As war, (ſays he) 
is one of the heavieſt of (evils, a calamity 
«which involves every ſpecies of miſery ; as 
«jt ſets the general ſafety to hazard; as it ſuf- 
©pends: commerce, and deſolates the country; 
©as it expoſes great numbers to hardfhips, cap. 
«* tivity, and death; no man, who deſires pub. 
« lic proſperity, will inflame general reſentment 
by aggravating minute injuries, or enforcing 
diſputable rights of little importance: and 
with reſpect to Lilerty, it is not, as my learned 
and excellent friend, Mr. Potter, obſerves, “ a 
* ſiekly exotie, raiſed in a foreign hotbed of 
* ſedition, -and watered with human blood; but 
Aike our oak, a native of our iſland, Tooted 
*in its ſoil, >raiſed"to its magnificent growth 
« by the genial air of the climate, and preſerved 
«-in everlaſting” vigour by our free conſtitu- 
tion.“ Nor can I, in this place, refuſe to 
join che virtuous ſentiments of the great and 


DOONEY: hom I have gleaned this beau- 
tiful 
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tiful image; and moſt heartily rejoice with him 
that the public ſpirit is now rouſed, net only 
to defend theſe ble ſſings at home, but tò re- 
ſtore them abroad.” The public faith is hο⁹]¾ͥ 
engaged to protect, not only our allies} but 
our enemies (even thoſe who bear us an almoſt 
hereditary hate) againſt the inſidious artifices, 
and hoſtile attacks of atheiſticalſ ferot᷑ ious, and 
ſanguinary ruffians, who have violated every 
law human and we wenne 
all mankind: 


8 ©; Havock, and ſpoil, and ruin ary then gaja,” 1108 


Bit happily the“ ſcientific principle; 1 which 
| Kath been held out as the* * polar ſtar,” by. which 
the veſſel of the State was to be guided j in A 
bolder navigation, to diſcover, In unexplored 
regions, the treaſures of public felicity, is 
found to be a, meteor "whoſe baleful glare hag 
led theſe wretched pilots to daſſi it againſt arock 
in a tempeſtuous ſea, where it muſt inevitably 
periſh, without God himſelf delivers it from 
the danger—the God of armies, whoſe r. 
right arm this unhappy people ſeem particu» | 
larly to have called forth, What other atro- 
cious deeds are deſtined to fill up the meaſure 
of their guilt, we muſt leave to that Almighty 
Power, who, as in the dreadful example be- 
fore 


V 4 | 
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fore us; © ariſeth to ſhake terribly the earthy" 
and-whether it is by peſtilence; by earthquakes, 
by ſtorm and tempeſt, r by the ſword and 
fiereeneſs of mama, we muſt adopt the creed of 
this degraded; nation, ere we can ceaſe to be- 
llieve all theſe are delegated: by an offended 
Sed: but how far the commiſſion to deſtroy 
extends, we cannot know. The French ap- 
pear almoſt to bays exhauſted? the wide and 
Gapacious powers of N vention to do 


evil. 


But aft this I anticipation. How have I 
been led into it? Againſt my on purpoſed 
intent tod—of reſerving what I have to offer on 
theſe ſubjects to a more convenient ſeaſon, af- 
ter 1 have done with themes of peace. It i is, 
indeed, difficult to do this in the midſt of con- 
tinuaſ alarms, which threaten not only the in- 
fatuated people to whom theſe obſervations are 
more immediately applicable, but every other 

overnment, and all thoſe well-ordered eſta- 
ms amongſt men, which the wiſdom, 
labour, and patriotiſm of ages have inſtituted. 
Return with me to the Province of Utrecht; 
there, at the tombs of the learned and wiſe, the 
5 t and good, let us get knowledge and un- 

e, "es 5 


The 
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The town of Utrecht, you know, was either 


the: birth or burial place of many illuſtribus | 


men, particularly the two Burmans, Grevius 
and das ; of all whomi'ſtrangers'are here 
ew tlie feats, where . nobly penſive they 
fat drid'thought;” the praces where they lived. 
ind where they now ſfeep the ſep of death. 
Grevins, of whom the real name was Crew, 
uugkt politicks, eloquence, and hiſtory, in this 
univerſity ypwards' of forty years, His great 


Antiquities, &c.”) is an immenſe coltection 
of different pieces upon the laws, cuſtotris, and 
manners of the Romans, in thirteefti volumes 


lio, and written in conjunction with' Gre- 


noyius, Profeſſor of Belles Lettres and Geo 
gtaphy. Of theſe great men, as welf ab of 
their friend and ſcholar Peter Burman, our 


Literaty' Atlas, Samuel Johnſon; has fpoken 
in high terms. One of the qualities, ſays the 
Doctor, which contributed eminently to qua- 


lify Greevins for an inſtructor of yduth was 
the ſagacity by which he readily diſcovered tlie 
predominant faculty of each pupil, and the pe- 
culiar deſignation by which nature had allotted 
him to any ſpecies of literature, and by which' 
be was ſboti able to determine that Peter Bür- 
man was remarkably adapted rv claſſtcaf u- 


dies, 


work (the Treaſures of Ancient Rome, its 


ũ—d? D — —— — 
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dies, and to predict the great advances he would 
make by induſtriouſſy Purſuing the direction 
of his genius. On the other hand, animated 
by che encouragement of 1a tutor, ſocelebrated 
as Grevius, Peter Burman, by continuing the 
vigour of his application, fulfilled his: maſter's 
prophecy,; and it has been aſſerted; that he had 
paſſed honourably and fairly through the claſſes, 
and was admitted. into. the, univerſity, at the age 
of thirteen. His, biographer allows, this to be 
ſo ſtupendous a progreſs as to ſurpaſs. the li- 
mits of all probability; of which, indeed, 

every man muſt be ſenſible, ho conſiders that 
it ĩs not uncommon for, .the K higheſt genius in 
our country to be entangled for ten years in 
thoſe thorny paths of literature which; Burman 
is. repreſented. to have paſſed in leſs than two. 
But this prodigy has been cleared up very ſa- 
tisfactorily by the following obſervation. In 
the univerſities of foreign countries, they have 
profeſſors of philology or humanity, whoſe 
employment is to inſtruct the younger claſſes 
in grammar, rhetoric, and languages; nor do 
they engage in the ſtudy of philoſophy, till 
they have paſſed through a courſe of philo- 
logical lectures and exerciſes, to which, in 
ſome places, two years are commonly allotted. 


n the Hahn: ſcheme of. education, 
| which, 
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which, with regard to academical ſtudies, is 
more vigorous, and ſets literary honours at a 

higher price than that of any other country, 
exacts from the youth, who are initiated in our 
colleges, a degree of philological knowledge, 
ſuſfficient to qualify them for lectures in phi- 
loſophy, which are read to them in Latin, 

and to enable them to proceed in other ſtudies 
without aſſiſtance; ſo that it may be conjec- 
tured that Burman, at his entrance into the 
univerſity of Leyden, had no ſuch ſkill in 
languages, nor ſuch abiliry of compoſition as 
are frequently to be met with: in the higher 
claſſes of an Engliſh ſchool; nor was, perhaps, 
at that time, more than moderately. ſkilled 
in Latin, and taught the firſt, rudiments of 
Greek, | 


The next object is Friezeland, which has 
always maintained a kind of rivalſhip with the 
province laſt conſidered. It is a ſeigneurie, 
containing a circuit of five-and-forty leagues. 
The inhabitants have been, at all times, war- 
like and jealous of their liberties. Originally 
they had a Roman education, which may ac- 
count for this ardent amor patrie, having ſerved . 
under the emperors Tiberius and Nero, both 
vo. 11. 3 ' of 
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of whom looked on them as the beſt and braveſt 
ſoldiers of Germany. 


It 5 "i confeſied, {= that their 
early hiſtory, like that of moſt other nations, 
is involved in fables; and they trace their 
princes in pretended; and pompous ſucceſſion, 
from the time of Wee the Swat. 


keg "hw name 1 3 3 their firſt prince, 
Friſon, who came from Aſia three hundred and 
thirty years before the birth of our Saviour, 


This province was afterwards erected into 
a monarchy, and then under the ſway of go- 
vernors. It afterwards came, by right of con- 
. queſt, to a brother of a Prince of Orange; and 
two years after the famous pacification of 
Ghent, in 1572, it was annexed, by a kind of 
union reſembling that of England and Scot- 
land, to the States of Holland. The firſt 
Stadtholder of this province was a brother of 
William, the celebrated ner of the Re- 
Pale... | 

n 0 44 £4558 04 

| Friezeland is out of the ae pen 
track of travellers, although there is not any 


of the ſeven — my friend, which has 
more 
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more claim to their curioſity. An Engliſhman 
in particular will here find himſelf. at home. 

The face gfithe country, the general manners 
of the; people, their modes of living, and their 
Wi a ache deen ig Great Britain. 
on , * th 

\The meadow grade, and Pectey d | 

perpetually, remind an Engliſh Traveller of his | 
native grounds ; and the arable land is ſo fa- | 
vourable to the gifts of Ceres, that bar, in | 
theſe iron days, ſeems. poetical f 4 2 li 

en truth in Friezeland, | .. 


Prins tl ra ant | | 


The "NF is + grargful to the Jabour of the buſ- 
bagdman, that it returns his corn, eſpecially his 
wheat an hundred fold; and i it is not more re- 
markable for quantity than quality. The oats : 
are alſo admirable; to which may, perhaps, be 
imputed t the peculiar growth and. ſtrength of 
the horſes that are 28 and F here. 0 


I'vas ing this province,” when. warlike 
preparations were making for the preſent diſ- | 
pute, betwix| France and the reſt of the uni- 
verſe ; and an order of the States for five hun- | 
dred Nooſe vas executed, to the fatisfaQtion of fi * 2; 
. the 
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che Commiſſioner, in 'eight-and-forty hours, 
The Friezelanders live in the moſt perfect good 
fellowſhip with each other, and having good 
houſes, good horſes, good property, and good- 
nature, are at once healthy, happy, and ſocial; 
and what in a province of Holland, or, now. 
a<days in any country, is not leſs remarkable, 
herding are ea r "x tythes. | 
[EI S1G318 90) DIR : © 

mn When you viſit this province, let me direct 
your ſteps to S/averin, the moft ancient | town 
of Friezeland, and ſaid to be built à year after 
the birth of Chriſt. It is indebted for its name 
to the idol Stavon, and is very curiouſly ſitu- 
ated upon a point of the gulph of the Zuyder- 
ſea, oppoſite to Holland. Innumerable ſand- 
banks inveſt the coaſt, inaſmuch, that when 
the ſea is at ebb many of them are viſible; eſ- 
pecially one, concerning which there is an 
anecdote, that I ſhall commit to your credu- 
liry. This bank is called P Vrouwenland (wi- 

dow's land) becauſe the ſuperſtition goes that 
a rich widow threw into this place a great quan- 
tity. of corn, which ſhe had avariciouſly fore- 
ſtalled, and heaped up in a time of general 
ſcarcity, and which the wanted the generoſity 
to give, or even the juſtice to ſell to her 


ſtarving neighbours. Now, although the grain 
7 thus 


thus ſquandered away was deſtroyed, it was 
not, it ſeems; ſuffered to be diſſipated, even by 
the devouring waves ; but was ordered by the 
power, 'who © rules old Ocean, and directs: the 
florm,” to remain a monument of his 'wrath, 
and embarraſs the haven, where this guilty ac- 
tion was committed; ſerving, at the ſame time, 
asa leſſon to the ieee Ne | 


bn u HOY THEY gas! 


About three miles ho Steveren is Mol- 
quern, where they ſpeak a jargon ſcarce intel - 
ligible to the moſt expert linguiſts of Friezeland, 
and where the houſes are ſeparated from 
each other in z manner ſo truly whimſical, that 
a ſtranger finds himſelf more in want of a 
clue, than if he were threading the mazes of 
Roſamond's bower. On your entrance into 
the town, you will be viſited by a guide; who - 
will conduct you through the windings of this 
meandering town. The dreſs of the people, 
and the architecture of the place, leads one to 
„ ee ee 049 on T9 - 

113 7 1 4494 
| iThefrovince of Over-yiſel, fallows; i in order, 
that of Friezeland. There is a tradition that 
the Salique law was firſt inſtituted in that part 
of Over-yſſel called Zallant, —-agrecable to 
which pretenſion, one of the moſt important 

"XJ | articles 
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articles of that law, reſpecting fiefs and land. 
tenures, is ſtill [ſo religieuſly obſerved, that 
eftates of the above deſcription arg always en- 
tailed upon e to the IO of 
. 10 Nut 5 disco 0 


navel 17; timidams bc: 

Wu 6 VEG ac xotpey, "RIG os this in 
this province, either curious or | beaytifyl:; but 
if you pay it a paſſing viſit, you will not fail 
to make the town of Zwol amongſt yout ex- 
curſions, becauſe near it the virtuous Thomas i 
Kerppis lived and dird. I was aſſured that he 
chere wrote, His juſtly valued FN of 
ri. L * es 2900 il 81 O15 
7 Ia the beginning he year n was con- 
ducted into Zwol a wild girl, ho was found 
in che woods of Cramenbourg. She was about 
eightecn years of age, and, except à truſs of 
ra gound her waiſt, ns entirety naked. She 
Jpokera jargon, which neither the learned men 
of the province, nor the peaſants, underſtood. 
Her nouriſhment, even after civilization, was 
hetbs, roots, and Traves of trees. She was 
diſeovered by the comtitry people many months 
before ſhe Was cxaphit; as ſhe ran with incre- 
dibte ſperd, and tobk refuge, in the receſſes of 
the foreſt; the moment ſne was purfued, and was 

21 7 FMT 
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x laſt taken only by ſtratagem. Nets and 
traps were laid and ſet for her, and in one of 
theſe ſhe was entangled. When caught, ſhe 
manifeſted a gentle and docile diſpoſition, and 
recommended herſelf ſo much to the perſons 
who had her in charge, that the magiſtrates of 
Zwol became intereſted for her; and in the 
hope of throwing ſome light on her hiſtory, 
advertiſed. her ſhape, features, &c., with ſuch 
exaQtneſs, that it came out a widow woman ot 
Antwerp had loſt her only, child, a daughter, 
whoſe perſon and age anſwered..t9: that of the 
wild girl of the waods. Struck, with the ſirmi+ 
litude, the widow haſtened to Zxol; and at the 
firſt glance recognized her offspring, who teſ- 
tified, on her part, no leſs natural affection to- 
yards her mother, to whoſe protection ſhe 
was delivered, and with whom ſhe paſſed many 
years in filial piety, the wonder and pity o 
innumerable witneſſes to her ſingular fate, and 
as fingular good qualitics—the, ok 8 
of ſimple nature. 3 


-: The Seigneurie of en was ancientiy 

a part of Friezeland, from which it is now di- 
vided, both with reſpect to government and 
laws, Conſidered: as a ſeparate province, jt is 
of no great extent, comprehending in its terri. 
Y 4 tory 
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tory only the land lying between the rivers 
Een and Lawer. This is ſufficiently fertile, 
and the chief town, which gives a name to the 
whole county, is rich, large, and flouriſhing ; 
in which deſcription, indeed, may be com- 
| priſed the general character of the towns of 
Friezeland, to which may very truly be added, 
the beauty of the women, it being difficult to 
meet a Priezelander female, who has not ſome 
claim to admiration on the ſcore of her per- 
ſonal attractions, which perhaps derive ſome 
advantages from a pidureſqve manner of head- 
dreſs, calculated to give an effect to an inno- 
cent mg delicate Evunitenance, | 


"we come as a very ditinguithed' part 
of the United States — namely, the beautiful 
fol valuable province of . > 


* Gergraphers infift that this is the country 
formerly inhabited by the people whom Julius 
Cæſar, in his Commentaries,” has mentioned, 
under the names of the Menapii, Uspetes, 
Gugerni, and Sicambri. Beſides the county 
of V utphen, Guelderland conſiſts of twenty-two 
conſiderable towns, and more than three hun- 
ref 5 by has e been under the 

oh 85 am enen 


government of by, any Rae, Were 

a 96:1 16 ©q 8 115qo nem Sono 
ano. lt 4 deter: 

In ld of air; water, and elevate of 
country, it lifts itſelf pre-eminently above any 
of the United Provinces; and-# traveller aſter 
reſiding at the reſt, - will regale himſelf in 


Guelderland, and gratulate himſelf onthe ex= 
change. I have trod and re-trod, at different 
times, every part of it with pleaſure, and am 


again preparing to pay it a viſit; the particu. 
lars -of which ſhall be in due 9 5 e 
jo you. 


The dutchy of Guelderland is conneted with 


the county of Zuphen, as dependencies of the 
States General. Although, as I have before 
obſerved, the provines of Holland is the moſt 
powerful, that of Guelderland is conſidered as 
deſerving to take the lead, as to elegance, 
health, and fertility, or rather imagery of coun- 
try. The capital towns. are Arnheim and 
Nimeguen, of both which my promiſed future 
accounts will include deſeription. 


At preſent the weather relents, the world of 
ice ce yields to a genial thaw that has been gently 
| unbinding 
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un binding the: froſt for ſome days: the Quices 


once more open a paſſage for the Trechſcuyrs, 
in one of which I ſhall to-morrow morning 
et off iforLeygen, but not before I have ex- 
preſſed my hopes, that my ſtay at Rotterdam 
hes been productive of ſome amuſement and 
information. The poſt e my PACquer, 
and Livuſt ay adieu. bat 
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log V6 TO... »00A n 
> Arik rae hen wenne 
3 J found à trip by water quite a 78. 
lief, which was, perhaps, not à little aſiſted by | 
the companions of my voyage : ſor tlie ſc huyt 
was fertile of characters, amongſt which ,was 
a Dutch lady, who; having at ſeaſt twict 
doubled the matrimonial Cape of-Good Hope, 
and juſt eſtaped the rocks of deſperate virgi- 
aity, was going to beſtow her hund on 4 pett- 
ſon who ſtilt thought either it, or the weight 
of gelt (money) it brought, an object of ef- 
pouſal. She reſided at a village in the way to 
Leyden, and had been at Rotterdam to pur- 
chaſe finery for her bridals. The company 
were ſoon amuſed with a ſight of the articles, 
which ſhe diſplayed witch an oſtentation that 
ſhewed her vanity. both as to property and per. 
ſon;:and it is often lucky for the poſſe ſſors, that 
_ vanity, like love, is blind, otherwiſe this good 
lady would have ſeen, that neither her perſon or 
e were. juſt, objects of exitical obſerva- 


| tion. 
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tion; the one being coarſe, and the other 
paltry. It would have highly delighted you, 
who have a correct taſte, to have been an eye- 
witneſs of this fplendid-vulparity. The im- 
menſe bracelets, the ponderous ear rings, the 
ſeven-fold necklaces, beſtudded with huge 
ſhining ſtones of many colours, indeed of all 
hues but the gentle; modeſt; and retiring ones. 
But far above the reſt, / ſuperior land alone, 
on a head made into a thick paſte, with / o- 
der and pomatum, ſtone forth ai maſſy hair- 
pin, of roſe diamonds, which, inſtead of 
being airily faſtened, ſeemed najled tocher fore- 
head; on each ſide of which ſtuck a couple | 
of new coquet-temple-patches, “round as a 
ſhield,” of the ſize of an {Engliſh half-crown, 
and oy 0 f wo: oy: eye-brow. 

22 to 3: 97 

Wen you ny dateien ed 'theſe 
1 will call your attention to four tawdry rings, 
ornamenting ſour ugly brown fingers, which 
the amiable owner of them diſplayed as if they 
had been ſhaped by the goddeſs of ſymmetry. 
It is not eaſily poſſible to ſee a worſe aſſorted 
ſuite of decorations upon a more inelegant 
form ; and ſtill more difficult would it be for 
any body to have a better opinion of either that 
form, or of thoſe decorations, than the fair ob- 
wi jech 
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jeg to whom they belonged- How! fortu- 
nately it is ordered, that our very awkwardnefſes 
are thus converted into objects of. happineſs, 
by our felf-love, and that nothing more ſeems 
neceſſary to the felicity of the ĩnelegant, than 
that {whatever may be another's idea of their 
- taſte or attractions) they ſhould be upon the 


beſt terms" with themſelves.” Hence what' you * 


may conitemn as vulgar,” and regret as unfit for 
the faſhion of the hour, is appreciated by con- 
ceit, and thought to be both beautiful- and 
becoming. A well-bred perſon, on the con- 


trary, is, for the ſake of his aſſociates, oſten 


obliged to ſacrifice even his vanity; at leaſt 
his vanity depends more on others than on 


himſelf, and cannot be gratified without the 
approbation of the refined part of the world; - 


concerning which honeſt ill bred vulgarity is 
altogether careleſs, unleſs the applauſes of the 
world happen to concur with the eſtimate it 


wu of no 


Our Dutch Ain W in 15. on 
adornment, did riot forget to accommodate her 
intended bridegroom, whoſe taſte, ſhe aſſured 
us, ſhe had conſulted no leſs than her own (a 
lucky fimilarity you: will ſay) in che choice 
of her decorations. But to demonſtrate in a 

more 


— — — — — — 
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mare particular manner, her loving kindnef 

44 him, ſhe; no ſhewed her fellow-paſ- 
fengers 4 curious tohaccoepipe, of the: fineſt 
porcelain,.on, which was bepainted,” in glaring 
colours, a dowdy; Venus, and 4 ſgyabby pair 
of Cupids, the one taking ſuuff, and the pthers 
ſending their whitfy at one another. Of this 
jaoſtrument the ſtopper was ſilver, and the 
chain, to which it was attached, of the ſame 
metal: and that the gift might ber complete, 
our ancient maiden had bought à china ſpit- 
ting baſon, on which alſo was depicted certain 
emblems of her delicate paſſion. +How few of 
our. Engliſh maidens would have thug admi, 
niſtcred to the accompliſhments. of their lovers, 
A: tobacco-pipe and ſpitting- box as a nuptial 
giſt! Profit, ye vptaries of the belle pain 
oy” e eee anon 

en fellow, wha Ga: on . ge 
malignly aſſured me, that about a twelvemonth 
ago, he had, under the favour of Providence, 
got rid af the halter with which the fair Hol- 
hader:5es abont to hang herſelf. All this 
time; wo” Dutchmen,: who embraced each other 
at their-farſt entrance into the boat, and, in 
taken of- good fejlowſhip,. lighted their pipes 
by joining dae ho, and wee at each 


one 6 other, 


other, ſet in for ſerious ſmoking, while two 
elderly women regaled their maſtrils with a n 
jeſs ſolid and ſolemn ſnuſſing match. Ido not 
delie ve a dozen. words were * 
the four nne . h id 


51 2c 


\ Refolved, if poſſible, to Are wer me 


into converſation, I tried them on every fub« 


ject. I thought moſt likely to lead: them into 
diſcourſe ; but, as if it were a pre-determined 
thing neither to ſpeak to each other, nor any 
body elſe, all I ſaid to the two ſmokers only 


produced a more than ordinary whiff in my 


face; and in return for my caurteſy to the fe- 


males, I received only the effluvia of 2 freſh 
pinch of ſnuff, which ſet me a ſneezing, 1 


ſupportable than their converſation and its, ac- 
companiments., We reached Leyden. at the 
ſtated hour, and took different . perhaps, 
mutually difluisfied. | ! 


12155 21114 


Reſpecking this town, it is 0 10 mach 3 
the common objects of deſcriptian, that I 
refer you. to any one of the many; hooks. whi 
haye treated of it for the ict and mortar. pare 


ticulars, as I ſhall theſe, of the, il greater. fr 
* 45 of 
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was therefore glad to let them take their own, 
way, and indeed found their mute ſtate more 
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of Amſterdam. The literary and itinerant 
ew men of our on country have, however, 
leſt behind them rather careleſsly ſome things 
which the foreign travellers have gleaned, and 


which, deeming them worth the pains, I ſhall 
borrow for our ſheaf. My rule has all along 


been to preſent: you with/as much of my own 
hat as could gather; but whenever I have 
been able to enrich my little harveſt- home, by 


| a feu good grains, I have made no e 


ene aer them ea native Lil 


Ann © 4 1 . k 
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00 102 which is cer a very as 
city, ( (and, I rhink, a' ſtriking reſemblance of 
Oxford, Hut wanting its life and motion) has 
been rendered famous in hiſtory by the courage 
of its citizens, who, in 1574, ſuſtained a moſt 


obſtinate ſiege, attended with all the evils of war, 


famine, and diſeaſe, and purely to preſerve 
their liberties. It is aſtoniſhing none of the 
Britiſh travellers have given their countrymen 


the detail of this memorable tranſaction. Had 


it happened in their own country, or in any 


other but Holland, which has, as I have fre- 


quently obſerved; been very unjuſtly lighted, 
an hundred biographers would have embla- 
zoned every day's proweſs urn the five 


— that the ſiege continued. 
The 
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The: Spaniards having been obliged to raiſe, 
the ſiege of Alcmaer, turned their arms againſt 
Leyden, from whence they were driven by Count 
Louis, of: Naſſau, brother to the then Prince 

of Orange. Some time afterwards, however, 
they returned, under a ſtrong reinforcement, to 
the attack. The Spaniſh general (Francis 
Valdey) finding it impoſlible to take the tou 
by force, reſolved to attempt the more power- 
ful means of famine. No pen can deſcribe 
what the citizens ſuffered from this blockade, 
Reduced to the moſt dreadful extremity, they 
retained their heroiſm; even when there was 
ſcarce any thing left to ſuſtain ir, They drew 
lots for each other, which ſhould: become the 
victim of the day, to give ſuſtenance to the 
reſt; and many thinking it a more glorious 
act of patriotiſm, voluntarily offered themſelves 
up, and ſupplicated for the preference of death, - 
to nouriſn with their bodies their fellow-ſol- 
diers or citizens. Even the women, 'as well 
thoſe of diſtinction as others, mounted the 
ramparts, fired the cannon, and expoſed them. 
ſelves to all the dangers and drudgery of mi- 
litary life, in imitation of = fecond Boadicea, 
narned Kennava, who led them on. The 
beſiegers were truck with the regular, not-fis- 
tous, intrepidity of this troop of female war- 
VOL, IT. | | Z riorz, | 
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riors. Even they too, as if jealous of the bra. 
very of the men, petitioned that they might 
be accepted as ſacrifices to feed the now almoſt 
famiſhed garriſon and citizens, many thouſands 
of whom periſhed for want, notwithſtanding 
_ theſe ſupplies of human fleſh. The Spaniards 
having learned their ſituation, once more ſum- 
moned them to ſurrender, and granted them 
the truce of an hour to conſider of it. They 
employed this ſhort ceſſation of hoftilities to 
gather the general ſenſe of the people; as well 
ſoldiers as inhabitants, and this was their reply. 
Tell your haughty general, we can never be 
ſaid to want the means of life, or of continu- 
ing the ſiege; while a %% arm remains upon any 
of our ſnhoulders: our right we ſhall ** to 
fight for our liberties,” | 


. To the dire neceſſity. of living upon each 
other, they had, indeed, been long reduced; and 
the moment after the herald had departed, four 
of the burghers, after a ſhort converſation with 
each other, preſented themſelves at the gar- 
riſon; and after fighting vigorouſly, on the 
ramparts, for ſeveral hours, turned their bay- 
onets upon. themſelves, and piercing their 
own. n exclaimed, as the life - blood 

flowed 
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en them Behold; my valiant friends, 
« your proviſion for rhe reſt of the day,” | 


The famine, however, hourly increaflng, | 
its: of the bürghers voted for a ſurrender of 
che place. It was on this occafion that Adrian 
van Werf, the chief magiſtrate of the city 
ſer an example dr conſtancy and courage, el 
would have merited a a firſt place in the records | 
of human magtahimity, had it not been for the 
above-mentioned heroiſm of tHe four citizens. 

My friends,” cried he, © I deem it infi- 
* njtely more ſatisfying to die for you, than for 
the enemy. Let me then be your next victim. 
Cut this body in pieees, and in ſharing it 
amongſt you, remember it is to give you 
*ftrength to continue the ſiege the many 
wounds I have received make me no longer 
„able to take an active part. Let me not 
become waſte by lingering in thoſe wounds. 
While I can yet be of ſervice, take me to 
yourſelves, and may Leyden be victorious and 


„immortal. Amidſt theſe ſore diſaſters of 


battle, the news of their ſpeedy relief was 
brought by ſome pigeons, to whole feet were 
tied ſtalks of corn and hemp, in the tubes of - 
which were letters. I muſt not omit to tell 


; da- aebi 0 8 
| F 8 2 2 : | you, 


* ” 
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you, that theſe pigeons are ſtill preſerved, em. 
balmed, and to be ſeen in the town- houſe. - 


On the zd of October, the banks of the 
Meuſe, and the Vſſel, being cut, Louis Briſſot, 
Admiral of Zealand, poured in to the relief of 
the beſieged a great number of flat- bottomed 
boats, armed from helm to ſtern. The Spa- 
niards, panic- ſtruck by this unexpected rein- 
forcement, abandoned their works, and made 
the beſt of their way into their own frontiers, 


The ee of this memorable Jour ho is 
ſtill celebrated at Leyden. The clergy are 
obliged to retapitulate the ſtory of the ſiege, 
and the almoſt miracle of the deliverance of 
the town. It is, perhaps, to be wiſhed, that 
the memory of ſimilar events were revived by 
ſimilar ceremonies, ſince every epoch, which 
commemorates the well- directed fortitude of 
men; or the interpoſition of Providence, can- 
not be too extenſively known: in which, in- 
deed, both religion and policy are alike con- 
cerned. We faithfully keep alive the darkeſt 
tranſations—ſuch.as the gunpowder plot, the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, the maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and various other inci- 


dents that ſtain the annals of hiſtory, and 
which 
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hich it is for the credit of human nature to 
obliviate, while we neglect thoſe happy events, 
and bleſſed ſudden revolutions, which manifeſt 
a divine power, aſſiſting mortal endeavours. 
Methinks, ſuch memorials are calculated to 
inſpire a noble emulation in the citizens to 
imitate their anceſtors: for virtue, like vice, 
is certainly epidemic. William, Prince of 
Orange, although, at the time, labouring under 
a dangerous malady, ordered himſelf to be 
carried, in a litter, to Leyden, to return thanks, 
in perſon, to the citizens, for their generous aſ- 
ſiſlance. By way of recompence, he granted 
to the town many privileges and . immunities, 
and laid; with his own: hand, the * 
its eee univerſity. | 


- This hs Canine may a be faid f 
to de erected by Gratitude, and dedicated to 
the courage and intrepidity of the ſons of 
freedom. Many truly valuable members of 
ſociety have been ſent into the world from 
hence. Amongſt others, the celebrated Her- 
man Boerhaa ve, of whom I made honourable 
mention in a former letter. His reputation, 
as a phyſician, was ſo great, that a letter ſent 
to him from Turkey, in Aſia, was addreſſed to 


| Dr, NIE. in Europe; his family have 
2 2 3 lately 
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lately erected. a monument, which 1 yeſterday 
viſited. It is in the ſpacious and beautiful 
church of St. Peter, where. he was buried. The 
monument, itſelf is a ſimple pedeſtal of black 
marble; on the ſurface of which is engraved, 
immediately under a buſt of the. Doctor, theſe 
words: „ Simplex /igillum veri. On the re- 
verſe fide is this emphatie expreſſion: © Saly- 
ile atem. 1 


201.1 1; 


ne has to b Alco the birth of Rem- ; 
a with whoſe life, us un artiſt; we are ſuf- 
ficiently acquainted by*hiſtoty* but I do not 
remember to have ſeen che following anecdotes 
of his private liſe and character. His ava- 


rice (rarely the vice of genius) was ſo excel. 
five, that it led him frequently to ſell his own 
paintings, in an underhand manner, ſeveral 
times over :. rays he ſomeritmes made his own 
fon diſpoſe of them, and by way of ex- 
duſing hit deception, when ſound out, pretend- 
ed his dan ac Holen them. 97G 24) 
911i LOAD nden 
It is raphericd of this e 'being one 
meer upon à family piece, in which 
every individual was to be exhibited, news be- 
ing brought to him that his favourite monkey 
was 2265 he inne * the animal being 
immediately 
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immediately laid before him, and drew him 
as a/principal figure of the groupe: refuſing, 
at the ſame time,” to expunge the monkey, al- 
though he loſt the ſale of the picture, and al- 
though he loyed money better than any thing 
but the monkey and his own caprices. That 
money was in the next degree precious to him, 
may likewiſe be evinced from a trick that 
was played on him by one of his ſcholars, 


painted an apparently large ſum of money, in 
different coins, upon a pack of cards, cut into 
ſuitable pieces. Theſe the diſciple diſtributed 
on the painter's table, when Rembrant was 


from home. On his return, he no ſooner 
ſaw the counterfeits, than ſuppoſing it the 


price of ſome pictures ſold in his abſence, he 
ran to pick it up, and when he found himſelf 
Appen, forgave the ſtratagem for the fake 
of the ingenuity of the imitation : for though 
he loved gold immoderately,”! he” could not 5 
be attached to — TEE 
8 | 2017814 
But the moſt lannabahüer POLE whith 
the town of Leyden has produced, is the cele- 
brated fanatic, commonly called John of Ley- 
den, the true name of whom is Bucold, whaſe ſto- 
ol ls really curious. From the loweſt extraction 
3 he 


= 


who, knowing the diſpoſition of his maſter, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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he aſpired to the higheſt honours ; and though 
born of the humbleſt parents, and intended, by 
his father, for. a. taylor, gave out very early 
amongſt his young.companions, that ſo far from 
ſucceeding to his father's contemptible occupa- 
tion, he was reſolyed to live, and die, a king. 
Let us ſee... in what manner he contrived to 
keep his word. He ſoon broke from the ſhop- 
board, uneroſſed his legs, and, aſſociating with 
ſome itinerant comedians, commenced actor, 
and, determined on royalty, made his firſt ap- 
pearance in a princely character. His next 
connection was with a man as lowly born, and 
as highly minded as himſelf, namely with a 
baker of Amſterdam, who declared that he was 
an ambaſſador of God, to enlighten the dark- 
neſs of his fellow- creatures, and erect a neu 
Jeruſalem. This daring ſpirit aſſumed the 
name of the, town in which he received his 
birth, Viz, Thomas Munſter, who had infected 
a þreat number. of Germans with his contagi- 
ous doctrines, in oppoſition; 40 the efforts of 
Luther, previous to his acquaintance with 
John of Leyden; and as religious ſeditions 
are always the moſt violent, it was, at 
length, * 7 neceſſary to take up arms againſt 
this fanatic faction, every hour gaining ſtrength, 
Of all epidemics, that of à wild, but new 
ſectary, 
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fectary, is the moſt rapid and fatal. The Elec- 
tor of Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and 
the Duke of Brunſwick, entered into a con- 
ſederacy, to quell theſe inſurgents, whom they 
often routed, but whom they found a great 


difficulty wholly to ſubdue. Munſter was him. 


ſelf: taken priſoner, and inſtantly beheaded. 
But this-tragic event, ſo far from diſpiriting 
the party, appeared only to animate it with a 
more inveterate zeal and oppoſition. John of 
Leyden, commanding a troop of ferocious zea- 
lots, made himſelf maſter of the rown of 
Munſter ; where, after he had exerciſed the 
moſt horrible cruelties, he cauſed himſelf to be 
_m_ and proclaimed King. oa 


HFlis prediction, as to ik Han was now 
fulfilled ; but not the meaſure, either of his 
ambition or his crimes. No ſooner had he 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in his new government, than 
he iſſued edicts, and enacted laws. He permit- 
ted polygamy, and ſet the example, by taking 
into himſelf twenty wives. Some authors 
limit the number to fourteen. He pulled 
down all the churches, and totally changed 
the adminiſtration, He next inſtituted a re- 


gular court, and inſiſted on receiving all the 
homage of royalty. A faithful "hiſtorian of 
' 


his 


dt ents 
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hig times, aſſures ue, that he had all the abilities 
eſſential to wile. and: juſt legiſlation; but that 
his. headlong,.paſions,.. and, natural barbarity, 
hurried. him into all the practices of à lawleſs 
And uppringipled,;pſyrper, . Covering his fi. 
cTrilege with a veil of piety, he denominated 
his pretended monarchy the new kingdom of 
Iſracl, and himſelf not only t he political ſove- 
reign, but the religious high-prieſt and chief 
winiſter of juſtice, i in the new temple of the 
living God. One of his wives had, by her 
evil communication, imbibed ſo much of his 
impious ſpirit, as to think herſelf inſpired; 
and deeming it neceſſary to eſtabliſh her cha- 
racter by ſomething worthy of ſuch a huſ- 
band, intimated her deſign of following the 
example of Judith, by aſſaſſinating the Biſhop 
of Waldeck. She was, however, ſeized in the 
attempt, by the good prelate himſelf, who 
vrenched the ſword from her hand, juſt as ſhe 
was about to ſtrike, and was puniſhed on the 
| ſpot. with the ſame. weapon. Another of John's 
wives was ſlain by his awn. hand, for a flight 
heſitation to obey his orders. His coronation, 
of which the ceremony was performed in the 
| midſt of his  enormities, was accompanied by 
all the] pomps of the eaſtern world. He always 


Wore a On. on his head, when he paſſed 
l de 
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the ſtreets on _ horſeback. An hundred youths 
prepared the way, out af Which was driven 
every living thing; yet he expected, that at 
due and awful, diſtance, the ſides ſhould · be 
crouded by the proſtrate populace, In one 
hand he carried a. ſword, in another the 
Old Teſtament. For any perſon to be ſeen 
ſtanding, or covered, in his preſence, was an 
offence beyond pardon, * e waits 
with deatg n og 


. So many horrors and 3 however, 
did not fail, in the end, to involve their author 
in deſtruction. The Biſhop, of Munſter ſat doyyn 
before the town, and determined on a regular 
ſiege, during which, John's party was reduced 
to the moſt dreadful extremities, in the ſoro 
preſſure of which ſome. of his faction voted 
for a ſurrender, Forty-ſeven perſons were be. 
headed, by their chief, as the forfeit of | this 
propofition. All this time they ſubſiſted on 
cats, dogs, and, laſtly, one another. A wound - 
ed; or reluctant man was immediately ſlain 
and eaten. The ferbcity of the faction, and 
particularly  of- John, ſeemed to gather force 
by this dreadful nouriſhment, and the town 
Was at. laſt! taken by ſtratagem. This phan- 
tom of majeſty, who had, however, [exerciſed 

- morg, 
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more than kingly power, was taken alive, with 
many-of his companions-. When this deſpe. 
yate ruffan was conducted before the victorious 
prelate; who reproached him with his treaſon 
and profanation, he replied to the charges 
vnn an audacity ſcarce paralleled in the hiſtory 
of fallen villainy. © Spare your advice, (which 
i loſt upon me) and liſten to mine, which is 
bf more value. Tou have made me your 
priſoner. I have coſt you both money and 
blood. I have drained your treaſuries, and 
depopulated your country. Having thus been 
your greateſt enemy, I wilt now put you in 
the way of making me your beſt friend. My 
death would be à loſs to you: my life may be 
mY | gain. Put me into an iron cage, carry me 
thus incloſed through Europe, and let a price 
be ſet on the ſight of me. The injuries I have 
done your ſtate will then be repaired, and I 
ſhall, by comparing your gain with your loſs, 
have a right to be conſidered, in the end, as 
__ benefatot;” : | 


Part of his 8 was mk but not that 
part which would, with all its ignominy, have 
been the moſt acceptable to him, the preſerva- 
tion of his life.” As the principal author of 


the diforders and iniquities, this was juſtly for- 
feited ; 


410 


e * Ip | 
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100;/as" an \ beetefiaitic? to inflick, even, upon an 
impious traitor. The Biſhop of Munſter or- 
dered the culprit to be faſtened to à ſtake; and 
tyo executioners to tear afunder, lowly, firlt 
the fleſn, and then the members, with burning 

pincers; to let the operation de very delibe- 
nate —to avoid, for a given time, invading the 
vital parts, and luſtly, but not till himſelf, 
and the aſſembled multitudes, had been ſpec- 
tators of more agony than Nathan beings ought 

perhaps, to look on, for rhe ſake of example, 
he was pierced wictr a ſpear to the heart, and 
then his mangled body was thrown j into a cage 
of iron, in Which it hung, at the top of St. 
Lambert's. ſteeple, till time, which, deſtroys 
every monument of this world, whether erected 
to vice or virtue, mouldered . it away. His 
accomplices ſuffered the ſame fate, except that 
they were not caged after death, and this ſet 
expired with its chiefs. Some fruitleſs. at- 
tempts have been made at Amſterdam to re- 
vive it. A party, calling themſelves Memno- 
nites, (from Memno Simons, a prieſt of Frieze- 
land, who preached this doctrine in 1536) hold 
in nenen the atrocities of Munſter, and 


if 
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if certain: of theſe Memnonites entertain ſimilar 
tenets on the, ſubjects of baptiſm. and oaths, 
they renounce that ſpirit, of ſedition, fanati- 
ciſm, and revolt, which diſgraced the. adhe- 
rents of John of Leyden, and I am tald are very 
peaceful, good, citizens. You will be ſhewn, 
amongſt the curioſities of Leyden, the ſhop. 
board on which this PTE: L 7 
worked at his buſinck. 


»4 % © © *© 


In your viſit to. this toxn, 1 wiſh.to prepare 
you. for two, matters. you ought-to know; the 
one is a ſettled and indiſpenſihle ceremony of 
pulling off your . hat, in anſwer to a moſt 
troubleſome civility you will receive from eyery 
ballenger of every deſcription; it being a cul- 
tom throughout. Holland, in general, and Ley, 
den, in particular, to make a very profound 
obeiſance to every ſtranger, - and to expect 
the fame in return: inſomuch that a trayeller 
dught to lay his account. for A. hat. extraordi- 

nary,” in making a tour of the ſeven Provinces, 
In the great ftreet of Leyden, Which is an 
Engliſh mile long, I haye been obliged to bow 
myſelf out of half my hat, and all my pa- 
tience; and what is the more provoking, if 
you meet the ſame people twenty times in 2 
walk, the like ceremony is ese upon you, 
4 | without 
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About any compromife being made for for- 
mer civility. * Booing, booing, boing, Bo- 


ing,” as Macklin's © Man of the World“ ſays, 


all, day- long. Add to which, a Dutch bow is 
in itſelf a ridiculous and diſguſting. piece of 
formality: The hand is lifted to the head, and 
the hat held up at arm's, length and height, 
and replaced with ſo much deliberation, that 
jou may walk fifty. paces during the operation: 
and this is fo frequently repeated that the har 
has ſcarce time to regain i its uſual place before 
a frelti | paſſenger | ſends. it off again. But the 
whole of this is performed with fuch; incffable 
| Jang-fooid, that the head ſcems as inſenſible as 
the har. Not 4 feature appears confcious of 
the ſalutation; not a muſcle moves in correſ- 

pondence with the greeting—it i is altogether a 


mechanical act, and:,you- have nothing for it 


but to take off and put on your hat, and go 
about your buſineſs. The ſecond article, not 


leſs vexatious, is the importunate intruſion of _ 


a pack of fellows who call themſelves porters, 
who almoſt pluck your 'baggage, though but a 
ſmall parcel in your handkerchief, out of your 
hand, and are more troubleſome to get rid off 
than Horace's Impertinent. If you refuſe 
their ſervices, they are ſaucy. If you accept 
them, 7 are N Wo even to fawning. 

Thus, 


| 
| 
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Thus, almoſt every body in this town, when 
they intend to be polite, are * too civil by half. 
| But 


The new-fangled republicans of a neighbouring kingdom 
have taken ſuch offence at this overmuch politenefs, that they 
have, with their uſual paſſion for exceſs—ah! bad they but 
known where to ſtop !—<converted it into an object of conyen- 

tional cenſure, and it would not be at all contre le regle, if the 
| national legiſlators were to guillotine half a hundred of the 
citizens, corvaines d avoir courb? le dos en ſaluant ; for we are 
told, with an affeQation of public virtue, and a rage for inno- 
vations perfectly ridiculous, perfectly parrictic—that a number 
of Republicans begin to feel the cuſtam of bowing the head, 
and bending the back, in meeting, has in It a ſervility unbe- 
coming the honeſt roughneſs, de la fierts republicaine—beſides, 
add they, it is a practice very inconvenient, agd wears. out 
our bats / Hereupon this once ſupple, but now ſtiff. necked ge- 
neration, have petitioned the law-mongers to fabricate a nec 
code of civility, the utmoſt limit of which is a fraternal hug. 
That it ſhould come to this!” The Fxencn nation making 
a law againſt bowing / and cutting off a man's head for the 
crime of his politeſſe . Laughs not my friend? But what may 
not be expected from a race of rioters, who, in their outſet, 
brought before the moſt awful tribunal of their country com- 
- plaints fo infinitely ridiculous, that an air of ridicule was 
thrown over the moſt dreadful executions—formal petitions 
againſt white caps, in favour of red ones, and a long ſpeech 
in the ſenate-houſe, to lop away the excreſcence of an unte- 
publican cravat ! 


That ſuch a ſavage fury, high-ſouled courage, and petulant 
childiſhneſs, even to baby hood, ſhould mingle together! But 
what is all this, when ele inno vators pick-name the very 
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But it is time I ſhould put an end to this 
long letter. After having made My bow, then, 
to you, and to my readers, farewell, 


months of the year! In a word, theſe reformers of the earth 
ſeem, inveterately, bent upon turning the world topſy turvy, 
and we may well exclaim, in the words of Hudibras : 


««_ This ſhews how perfeRly the rump, 
„And commonwealth together j jump; 
% For as a fly that goes to bed 
KReſts with its tail above its head, 
So in this mongrel ſtate of our's, 
% THE RABBLE ARE THE SUPREME POWERS |” 


The French, it has been ſeen and felt, are capable of every 
thing great, every thing little; but after all, if they do not 
continue to-mend on themſelves, they will do nothing but make 
a dite gap in creation,” and fill it up with blood, To a certain 
point they had -a glorious cauſe. They reached this point al- 
moſt before a gun was loaded, or a ſword unſheathed. The 
ancient receptacles of tyranny were humbled- to the duſt. 
Humanity ſmiled on the ruins, Royalty could not frown, for 
the very error of his reign was the unreſiſting ſoftneſs of His 
nature, For this he had been adored—for this he bled, But 
the ſhedding blood, like other habits, becomes familiar. Has 
it not often become an appetite ? and Liberty herſelf, “ di- 
vinely fair,” as ſhe is, muſt, if we ſuppoſe her to have her birth 
in the pure and uncorifined regions of heaven, behold, with 2 
bluſh, the atrocities committed in her uam. 


Horrible, horrible, moſt horrible l 


\ 
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"LETTER XLV. 


TO THE SAME, © 


' Leyden, 


A MONGST the pleaſant events of 
my Dutch excurſion, is to be enumerated 
my meeting with a. friend, * whoſe ſocial 
manners, and intellectual qualities, without 
taking his profeſſional fkill into the account, 
though to bat I am indebted for the preſerva- 
tion of my health, would have made me quit 
the ſcene of our rencomtre with regret, had 
it been even in Siberia, if the ſeparation had 
not been ſolaced by the hope of, again, meet- 
- Ing in England. To this accompliſhed man, 
who, you know, has, ſince his ſtudies, and tra 
wels, were finiſhed,” * bettered this report,” to 
his own honour, 1am indebted for ſome valu- 
able hints, reſpecting the Leyden univerſity. 
They will be found in the cloſe of this letter, 
but I will firſt glean his remarks, on the Dutch, 
in general ; therein, fairly, giving you both ſides 


dr. Pinckard, of Great Ruſſel-Strect, Bloomibuzys 
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- of the picture; for our features of the coun- 
try, and people, are not exactly alike." 


* Your laudable attempt to reſcue the am- 
« phibia of "this: aqueous region, from the 
charge of inbo/pitality;” ſaid the Doctor, af- 
ter having read my account, © will, at all 
events, be a novelty.” In the execution of it, 
« you will, ſurely, fatt' under no ſuſpicion of 
«plagiariſm. The intent is praiſe-worthy, 
« and in perfect uniſon with your charitable 
mind. Prejudice, I am ready to allow, is a 
«ſad bane; and its operation, on the minds 
„of Engliſh touriſts, but too general; yet, 
there are, I would hope; among our country- 
men, ſome who have removed this moth 
from their eyes. Theſe, however, ſtill join 
the throng in one common opinion of this 
race of aquat ies. I admitted the op; 
but not its validity, unleſs with very large ex 


n abe 32% 
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* For my on part, although not yet enough 
* citizen of the world, to think any other 
* country equal to our happy iſle,” continued 
my friend, nor ſo much a ſtay-at-home tra- 
 veller, as to build my faith, wholly, on the 
* reports of haſty journaliſts; yet I cannot but 
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e confeſs, after a long reſidence among them, 
« that I have felt myſelf inclined to enliſt with 
« the multitude, reſpecting this prominent 
« feature, in the character of the Dutch people. 
Many inſtances could I relate to you, that 


have come within my own obſervation, which 
would militate, ſtrongly, againſt the defence 


« your benevolence induces you to plead in 


o their behalf. On the other hand, it were 


«but juſt to acknowledge that I have experi- 


, enced ſome ſignal marks of hoſpitality in 
e theſe provinces: but I fear you will, inflex- 
* ibly,- claſs me among the ſtay- at- home the 
prejudiced — the ill-humoured part of our 
* countrymen, when I tell you, that it has, 
only, been in ſuch Engiiþ families, whoſe na- 
ture has not changed with their change of 
« abode. Nou have been out of luck, my 
clear Doctor, ” faid I. And you,” anſwered 
he, © have, ſurely, been peculiarly happy, in 


E the ſociety you have found, ſince your arrival 


et here, that the excellent fruit, which others 


2 a 
4 * " 


have ſought in vain, ſhould ſeem to preſent 

9 itſelf, to you, as the common harveſt of the 
c ο“νĩ¹try.¶ Not as the harveſt, but very good 

pickings, indeed, for a Gleaner, Doctor. 


„en 5 94 a 
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0e « Some, 
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« Some, I fear, ſtill firm in their faith; may 
« be uncharitable enough to ſuſpect,” reſumed 
he, „that the kind Mynbeers, and their Frowes, 
« with whom you aſſociate, had received pri- 
« yate intimation, that ſo able, and benevolent, 
« an advocate had journied hither 10 glean 
« /hem. Others, alike adhering to their former 
« opinion, ſpeculating on the title of your in- 
* tended work, will, perhaps, contend that the 
numerous claſs, who have - preceded you, 
have brought to market the real crop of the 
country; whilſt a Gleaner, alone, from bend- 
" ing, and looking nearer to the ſoil, and re 
4 maining, from the very nature of his labours, 
* longer upon it, hath been enabled to collect 
the few blades of hoſpitality, ſo thinly ſcat- 
*tered over the land —and which, having 
picked up, you, ſo joyfully, bind in your 
valuable ſheaves.” Xl 


I ſmiled, bowed, and ſuffered my ingenious 
friend to proceed. 


* A friend of mine, who has ſpent more time 
* in Holland than has yet fallentothe lot, either 
*of you, or myſelf, has; ſometimes, ſaid to me, 
he could almoſt imagine, that, like their ha- 
* bits, the language of the Dutch did not admit 
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« of any term ſynonimous to, what is generally 
* underſtood by, the Englith word boſpitality ; 
and this being the only part of your work 
*« cannot ſubſcribe to, I may confeſs to you, 
* that from the general want of candour and 
< liberality in their dealings, and the repeated 
« inſtances! of penury and avarice, which J 
* have witneſſed, ſince. the time of my be. 
coming a reſident among them, I have, 
* more than once, been half inclined to think 


5 {o too. 9 24463 25 


0 * 0 —. — —. of theſe 7 vou will 

« find a certain portion of the city appropriated 
to the reſidence of the Jews. This. part is 
« called the Jew's quarter of Amſterdam. Were 
« we to judge from their uſual dealings, and 
% mode of traffick, with equal propriety might 
«we term the whole country of the Hol. 
* landers, the Jewiſb quarter of Europe. Even 
« you, I fear, friendly as you are diſpoſed to- 
« wards them, cannot but acknowledge, that, 
* to deal with a Dutchman, it behoves every 
« one, to confider himſelf encountering a Jew, 
« who will, not only, contend as obſtinately for 
« the laſt dojght, as old Shy lock for the pound 
« of fleſh; but who will, certainly, impoſe, if 
* poſſible, and take every unfair advantage.” 
DB Juſt 
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Juſt as in England, with an Engliſhman, 
my dear friend; but individual vice; or vir- - 
tue, has nothing to do with Wer Ae ee 
e 0h e 


« T have been ROY to learn; that * the 
« Engliſh, who have migrated to this coun- 
try,” obſerved the Doctor, purſuing his 
point, * the common reported Datch principle 
« often proves rapidly contagious, and that, 
from breathing the ſame air, they ſoon im- 
* bibe the infection, and degenerate: into the 
* amphibious ſons of penury and avarice.— 
Of theſe Dutchified Britons, ſome ſpecimens 
i have come under my own obſervation.” 


Why truly, anſeercd I, if I did. not © cat in 
nemory the cuſtard of yeſterday,” I ne at 
your table, I ſhould think ſo too. N 


As to Leyden,” rejoined my Friend, « ] 
„am much intereſted in wiſhing it may abound _ 
in Gleanings. Prepare yourſelf for a long 
« viſit; and remember, that, in the intervals, 
between your gleaning hours, I ſhall hope to 
" { Boy The : lealings of your ſociety. | 


92296 The tedious and methodic i. yſtem of bowing, 
* for which the inhabitants of this city have a 
Hoy ther fondneſs, will furniſh'an car or two 
| 42 4 |; = for 


_ 
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for your ſtore-houſe. In deſcription, touched 
by the comic quill, it would afford a facetious 
« morſel for Jobn Bull. To ſuch an abſurd 
degree do they carry this cuſtom, that jt is 
% common to ſee them bowing to the window, 
« where an acquaintance, occaſionally, fits, 
«« when no perſon is near it; or to a friend's 
coach, as it paſſes them in the ſtreet, al. 
te though no one be in it. 


*« Neat and clean as are all the towns in Hol. 
land, Leyden exceeds, perhaps, the whole of 
* them. Its ſtreets—its buildings—its canals, 
« all combine to give it the pre-eminence. It 
* 18a place well adapted to ſtudy, for, although 
«a large city, it is ſo ſtill and quiet, that we 
« feel ourſelves in perfect retirement. Its uni- 
« yerfity, ſo much renowned, you will, pro- 
* bably, find to have been ſo cloſely mowed, 
& reaped, and raked over and over, that, in this 
« particular, it offers but a ſcanty ſupply to a 
« Gleaner. 


| cc High as the fame of this ſchool was raiſed 
« by the uncommon talents of the celebrated 
% Boerhaave, it is but little wonderful that the 
« doctrines of that great man ſhould be flow 
« in their decline. - In the eyes of the preſent 

« profeſſors, 


* 
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« profeſſors, they have not loſt their charms, 
„The humoral pathology has ftill its ad- 
mirers — ſpontaneous gluten, lentor, and 
u acrimony of the fluids, yet boaſt their ad vo- 
* cates. In Holland, innovations in medicine 
* are thought more dangerous, than in politics; 
« political opinions, indeed, excepted, the 
Dutch have a known dread at every ſpecies 
of change or reform: their perverſe and ob- 

« ſtinate nature compels them to plod over 
the old taſk, coldly refuſing all the benefits of 
new diſcoveries. To an eleve of the Britiſh 

* ſchools it is matter of ſurpriſe to hear a 
earned profeſſor ſupporting, with his ut- 
« moſt eloquence, theories which be has been 
taught to conſider as old and exploded, and 
© which have been proved hypothetical and 
abſurd.” | 


Talk thus, my friend, ſaid I, and you will 
meet no interruption, from the Gleaner, I pro- 
miſe you, 


* It ſeems within the natural courſe of re- 
« yolutions, that this celebrated univerſity,” 
faid the Doctor, © ſhould now yield the palm 
to Edinburgh; which, from the great abili- 
* ties, and ingenuity, or the profeſſors, together 

« with 
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« with the, excellent regulations, and arrange. 
40 ments, for the improvement; of the ſtudents; 
«c is, at this period, beyond all doubt, the firſt 
c medical ſchool in Europe.” I I bowed aſſent, 


- In Leyden,” iel my friend, 8 the 
& different branches of natural hiſtory are taught 
« with great preciſion, and with much atten, 
tion, to methodical, and ſyſtematic, arrange. 
% ment. The botanic garden is, perhaps, un- 
« rivalled. It, is a moſt valuable acquiſition 
to the ſtudents, being a very extenſive, and 
a « uſeful, collection of plants, admirably, and 
cc methodically, arranged, according to the 
« Linnzan ſyſtem, 


ho © The mode of graduation, 3 at this unix erſity, 
oy may, perhaps, ſupply a few ears to an induſ- 
* trious Gleaner,” I pray you add them to my 
ſtore, ſaid IJ. Moſt gladly,” replied the 
Doctor. * It has, by ſome, been faid,” rejoin- 
ed he, © that a ſtudent offering himſelf a 
* candidate for a degree, at Leyden, finds little 
« difficulty in paſſing his examinations. This 
* may be very true, provided he be well pre- 

« pared, but not otherwiſe; and, thus, the ob- 
* ſervation applies, equally, to every other - 

* ſchool, The tryals, to which the candidate 


& muſt 
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© muſt ſubmit, previous to obtaining bis de- 
« grec, are, perhaps, at no univerſity more ſes, 
« vere, certainly, at none more general, and 
* uſeful, than at Leyden, It may be obſerved, 
* that the examinations, to which, in any 
% ſchool, a ſtudent is ſubjected, on his ſeeking 
literary honours, are, like all ſubjects, of 
« which, we can form no diſtinct idea, very 
much magnified by anticipation, He knows 
not what he has to undergo; but he knows, 
* and feels, powerfully, the poſſibility of fai- 

'* lure, and of being ſent back, in diſgrace, to 
his ſtudies. This is fully ſuftcient to mul-. 
* tiply. the magnitude of the taſk, in his mind, 
to a ſomething tremendaug—to a ſomething 
* that he feels a kind of terror at meeting. To 
* this it is,, probably, owing, that, afterwards, 
* when. the tryal is over, and he has nothing 
* further to apprehend, he reduces. it, below 
* what he actually found it, and is led to join 
* thoſe who have gone before him, in ſpeaking 
* of the examination, he has paſſed, as ſlight 
* or trivial, That this is the fact would ſeem, 
indeed, to be proved, by his not being able 
*to impreſs the next that follows him with 
* theſe feelings—nor to maintain them, him- 
* ſelf, when again called to tryal. q 
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As this routine has come under my own 
« eye, and has been the ſubject of my frequent 
«obſervation, I will, if you pleaſe, undertake 
* to glean it for you. | 


The firſt ſtep, towards a graduation at Ley. 
den, is the ſtudent preſenting himſelf before 
the Rector Magnificus, to have his name re- 
« giſtered on the books of the college. This 
« done, he is called to an examination before 
« the Dean; which is along tryal, and of more 
general, and uſeful, tendency than is com- 
© monly paſſed in other ſchools. You under- 
„ ſtand that I am ſpeaking of a graduate in 
* medicine, If his reſponſes are ſatisfactory, 
and the Dean thinks him eligible, he is now 
« admitted a candidate for his degree. After a 
few days, he is called before the Faculty of 
„Medicine. At this meeting, the queſtions 
_ © are, uſually, confined to ſome particular viſ- 
« cus of the body, and relate to its ſituation, 
« ſtructure, and functions; the diſeaſes pecu- 
< Har to it; and the method of curing ſuch 
« diſeaſes. If the replies are approved by the 
« Faculty, the candidate is next preſented with 
two aphoriſms, on which he is to write com- 
„ mentaries, and to appear, with them, at the 
* college; on the following day, at noon, 
« when he undergoes a third examination, by 
.« defending 
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« defending the expoſitions he has written, 
« againſt the objections of the faculty. It is 
« not until after this third tryal, that he can 
« have the ſatis faction of knowing whether he 
« will obtain his degree. If, in his anſwers, 
« he has given proof of his abilities, and his 
« cenſors think him ſufficiently qualified, he 
has next to produce a diſſertation, on ſome 
medical or philoſophical ſubject, to be ap- 
proved by the perſon, whom, the Dean ap- 
« points his promoter. Such approbation be- 
ing ſignified to the candidate, he has the pri- 
« vilege of fixing the period of his fourth or 
« final examination ; when he is required to 
« defend his diſſertation, in public, before the 
* whole Senatus Academicus. The commen- 


« taries, and the diſſertation, are written, and 


A the whole of the examinations paſſed, in the 
ky Latin language. 


0 The number of ſtudents ee at this 


* univerſity, has much decreaſed ſince the days 
* of Boerhaave, but is ſtill ſufficient to add, 


* materially, to the trade, and to the riches, of 


the city. They are not reſtricted to any re- 
gulations, or college rules, as in Oxford and 


Cambridge, but, as at Edinburgh, are left to 
* their own induſtry, and emulation, in the pro- 


« ſecution of their ſtudies, 


* 


N. 
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Many of the inhabitants, at Leyden, have 
* apartments which are kept expreſsly for the 
« ſtudents. Theſe are, commonly, diſtinguiſh. 
«ed dy a piece of hoard, hung at the window, 
on which is written cubicula locanda,” 


A thouſand thanks, my dear Doctor, ſaid I, 
ſor theſe eſtimable remarks, about which we 
agree entirely; and as we only are in conten- 
tion about the ſubject of the h9/p:tality of the 
country, vou ſhall, in the firſt inſtance, give 
me another good dinner, and cach of your Eng. 
4% families another, by way of proving to 
me how far the imputed avarice of the land 
has been epidemic amongſt the Britiſh reſi- 
dents; and, in return, I will take you, by the 
hand, to as many Dutch houſes, dinner for 
dinner, bottle for bottle, and; then, we will, 
at the cloſe of the account, ſee how ſtands 
the balance of good-fellowſhip, and civility, 
« Agrecd;” exchimed the Doctor, © and, after 
« all, we ſhall, moſt likely, maintain our pre- 
<« ſent opinions.“ No doubt, ſaid I, then, all 
that can be ſaid, is, that T have been, in this 
reſpect, a fortunate you, a luckleſs, traveller. 
We bade each other cordially farewell and J, 
now, N you the _ 
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LETTER XLVI. 


10 THE SAME. 


I THANK: you, my friend, for the box 


of Engliſh newſpapers. They are the brief | 
chronicles of the times,“ and an acceptable 
preſent to a Britiſh traveller, who feels un anxi- 


ous deſire to know what is doing at home, 
while he is roaming abroad: and Who, de his 
ſituation what it may, caſts | 


ee Many a longing, lingering, look behind.” | 


ade a man cannot traverſe any part of the 


Continent of Europe, without, almoſt imme. 
diately; pronouncing our country to be the moſt 


newſpaper-loving nation in the world. Yet it 


appears to be a mere national prejudice, to tell 
2 ſtranger the city of London publiſhes more 
papers in a week, than the reſt of Europe in a 
year, On my aſſerting, at what is called a 
ſocieiè, (club) while at Amſterdam, that the 
metropolis of England could 'diſpofe of near 
twenty papers of à day, on an average of fif- 
21104 3 | teen 
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teen hundred each, that the Morning Herald, 
St. James's Chronicle, and ſeveral others, were 
productive of ſome thouſand pounds a-year, 


net money, to the proprictors; beſides yield. 


ing a large ſum to the revenue; I was looked 
on as giving my country a pretty handſome 
puff. A fly, old man, who was ſmoking his 


pipe in the corner of a coffee-houſe, where I 


had made this affertion, obſerved, as he took 


| his pipe out of his mouth, Your countrymen 


ought to be great politicians.” He then re- 
capitulated all I had ſaid on the ſubject, then 
reſorted again to his pipe, till preſerving the 
fame .incredulous ſet of tones and features, 


marking his diſbelicf of every ſentence with 2 


whiff, ſignifying that it was ſmoke. © And fo 
you ſay, Mr. Engliſhman, your city of London 
can ſell ſo many thouſand prints of a day!” 
Ves. Whew!” replied he, © And ſome of 
your citizens net a thouſand, or two, of Engliſh 


guineas, independently of royal impoſts!” 


More. In anſwer to this, a drawing in of the 
breath, and a whiff full in my face; that ſuc- 
ceeded by another, as if intended to blind, or 


ſuffocate, me for the lie direct. 


| * ibine of this, however, I went on. But 
our newſpapers are not leſs: the vehicles of 
f politics, 
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politics, than of -faſhion': they are equally 
adapted to the cabinet of a miniſter, as to the 
tea-table of a lady. (The ſmoker ſtared, and 
again drew in). They are the repoſitories of 
our dreſſes, amuſements and amours. (The 
breath ſtill ſucked in ſtrongly.) Tis a ſort of 
ſoleciſm in politeneſs, not to have one, at leaſt, 
ſerved up with breakfaſt; the aforeſaid Morn- 


ing Herald, the Oracle, Morning Chronicle, 


Star, Sun, Moon, Diary, Public Advertiſet, 
Gazetteer, - or ſome other. And each coſts 


three ſtivers, or I believe, ſince {the laſt re- 


gulations, four: but I am convinced if they 


colt fourteen, the curioſity of the Engliſh, 


nation would pay up to their price, and when. 


taken freſh at breakfaſt, not a Dutch break- 


faſt, without tea-ſpoons, or ſugar, or bread, 
but with all the luxuries of the tea equipage, | 
an Engliſhman, « has ſtomach. for them all!““ 
Hb!“ ſaid the Dutchman betwixt a fighand' 
ſuck! © Four ſtivers!” Yes, and perſons of 


condition muſt have ſeveral, In ſome families, 
as many as there ate cups and ſaucers: though 


they never laſt longer than the hour of break - 


faſt, which furniſhes by , the help of theſe. 


hiſtorians of the morning, plenty of flight or 


ſubſtantial topics, for the. reſt of the 4 
Love, hate, an enemy to be cenſured, a friend 


vol. 11, B b to 
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to be praiſed, a beauty: to Be ſet off, a rival to 
be decried, a miniſter to be ſcouted, an op- 
poſitioniſt to her put into his place: a ſcandal 
aſſerted, denied re- aſſerted, re- denied. In 
ſhort, an Engliſh new ſpaper is a book of uni- 
verſal uſe, knowledge, and information, and is 
as neceſſarꝝ to a man on weman, of any pre- 
tenſion to taſte, as powder in the hair, or a 
watch in the pocket. The man of ſmoke had: 
by this time gathered, a mouthful; his cheeks 
inflated and he looked as if he was taking 
Ain. Sd 206) s | 


Not continued I, carelefsly, that they are 
univerſally read. In private houſes, there arc 
or an average, five overlookers to one ex- 
aminer. The females of a family only ſkim 
the ſcandal'and amuſements, mixing a little of 
- both with each diſh of tea—a kind of ſenti- 
mental cream, which is ſaid to give a moſt de- 
light ful flavor to the repaſt the maſter of the 
manſion, betwixt eyery piece of bread. and 
butter, lays a lice of politics, more reliſhing,to 
him than the bread and butter itſelf, and freſh. 
made from that prolific milch-cow, the public: 
and although when ſhe has yielded a brimming, 
pail, in one column, ſhe frequently kicks it 
Gown 1 in the Dext, ti til the ſweeteſt intelligence,, 

n ö (whether 
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{whether for or againſt the miniſtty) all turns 
four. on the ſtomach, the good man would: find 
ſomething wanting were he not to ſee a freſh 
ſupply ſerved up the next morning. Thou» 
ſands read only the price of ſtocks, which 
though contained generally in an inch of news, 
(here a grand puff at me) is chearfully paid for 
in the ſum of three or four ſtivers. Thouſands 
divert themſelves only with the robberies, mur- 
ders, deaths, and marriages, all of which might 
be packed in a walnut ſhell, and leave room 
almoft for the bankruptcies. When I had 
gained this ſentence, through fire and ſmoke, 
all that my principal auditor had collected into 
his mouth, during the relation, was diſcharged 
in my face, which it enveloped in clouds. 
And, pray, interrogated the puffer, where do 
you find room for your long hiſtory of pick- 
pockets and highwaymen, for I am told, you 
baye as many rogues in a day as newſpapers! 
What do you take us for, Mr. Traveller: do 
you recollect that we are too near neighbours, 
to ſwallow all this! (ſwallowing a large quan- 
tity of ſmoke, as if to imitate the action) 1 
inſiſted upon the truth of my aſſertions, which 
made my ſmoker ſeriouſly angry, :., he, ſhook 
ſome of the fire from his pipe, then mouthed it - 
gun; and as he walked backwards, and for- 


12591 wards, 
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wards, whiffed off ſeveral puffs in ſucceſſion, 
inſiſting that the- number. of papers publiſhed 
in Amſterdam, did not exceed a paper a day, 
or two at moſt, and that 'they contained all 
that was neceſſary; adding, as to amuſements, 
ſcandal, &c. he looked on them only as ſkim 
milk; and the latter ſtill worſe—ſkim milk 
turned ſour. But you Engliſhmen, as all the 
world knows, are great traveller, and ever 
ready to take advantage of us, poor, ſtay-at- 
home people he, he, he!!- The emphaſis on 
the word travellers, and the bitter i irony in the 
laugh, aggravated by the moſt ſarcaſtic ſer of 
ſnuff. coloured features, in turn, vexed me, and, 
knowing that a fellow of this caſt is beſt pu- 
niſhed' by himſelf, I raiſed my voice a pitch 
higher, to inform him, that every ſyllable I 
had uttered, reſpecting the quantity, and quality 
of Engliſh newſpapers was true, and that more- 
over there were tens of thouſands, in the city 
of London, and i its environs, who took in, and 
paid yearly for one or more of the faid papers 
withour reading a  paragraphiin a month. 


This tough, as you know, my friend, lretally 
tube. Was à great deal too much for my ſmoke- 
dried veteran; who, throwing down” his pipe, 
aid 82 price of che coffee; with which he had 


4 £99 moiſtened 
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moiſtened it, and then throwing an old thread - 
bare blue cloak acroſs his ſhoulders,- took off 
his hat with the moſt ludicrous ſolemnity, and 
hobbled off thanking me for my BausszLs 
Gazette. Extraordinary. When he was gone 
ſome German gentlemen obſerved, that they 
faw I was reſolved to play on the old fellow, 
and that be deſerved it for his rudeneſs; and, 
indeed for his not ſeeing more clearly, I was in 
jeſt; for, added they, we live in a. very large 
town in Germany, where the Engliſh paper 
comes from London,. and had been told. it was 
the beſt of the three to be had in that city. 


Such are the prejudices of nations. But I 
perceive amongſt the bundles you haye ſent me, 
is a Gazette Extraordinary indeed, You have 
marked one paragragh therein with your pen- 
eil, and archly under wrote this brief epitaph, 
Alas, poor Cleaner! In the very inſtant that I 
thus ſport with the pen, holding it lightly be- 


tween my fingers, correſponding to the light-, 
neſs of my heart, which bounds with pleaſure 5 
on the receipt of your letter and parcel; and 
at the novelty of unclouded ſpirits, after the. 
depreſſions of ſickneſs, I fee that Jan dead. 
I breathed my laſt, it ſeems at Coblentz. As 
] purpoſe Gleaning that city in due time, I 


Bb3 intend 


2 
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intend to pay due reſpect tu the ſpot where I 
was buried, viſit my own grave, and write my 
6wh opitaph. Though you hutmourouſly in- 


form me that has been already done for me in a 


very handſome manner, by my friends, in Eng- 
land. This is the thifd time in the courſe of 
my life, that 1 have been put to death, in the 
. "withour my n ar en 
ledge. 1 

3 Tir hey te. | 

And, let me affure you,” 

fee hee 1 liy'd again.” ©" | 

True, indeed, I was taken out of the world 
ſuddenly, and once went off after a lingering 
ſickneſs. But to ſhew that the principle of 
charity till ſurvives i in me, 1 forgive all thoſe 
who have had a hand in my death, with all 
my heart; and really, at this good natured 
moment, feel a ſort of reluctance, at the im- 
poſſibility of giving my friends this public ſatis- 
faction of knowing 1 am in the land of the 
living, without, at the ſame time, diſappointing 
thoſe, if any ſuch there be, who have derived 
any Tatigfadtion i in numberin me with the dead. 
By way of confolation, however, I will have the 


OY kindneſs t to inform them that, notwithſtanding, 


WM 
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10 eee, an. 
1 In all my grief, and God. has gin u my ſhare,” _ [Sata 


£7 QF 


Fig Jun now in Beteral g zoo irits a 


a hundred years, to have the pleaſant 1 
ligence confirmed.” Meantime, Theart ily with 
them, and you, my friends and é x Bas the 
comfort of being Filled only ypon. rache: 
many years to come; with the additions 
next of reyiüting the country where 
az often as they pleaſe ! If it cantaing * 
ſcenery | which bloqms round 1 00 where 1 
have been , ſo; Jang _entombed : and, which 
ſcenery.) I have.in 2 for 900; * 5 e 
ghoſts, miſtaking Perhaps, fc far the E! 

Fields, might jth " bs 


Bot, gracious Providence!” what will 1 not. we 
bear, and Por dn, thoſe. rwo . 
perſonages, who, know ever * th Ing that has, 
and has #0; happened, ay? nde have bee 
upon the Continent, Thave been a UT red of 
many events haying taken place. ta myſelf and, 
others, not one Weg ever did. will, or 
can happen. in 4 05 in civil, or ** uncivil 
matters, t that, methinks it would, be a pleaſant 


"ak to bring under one point of view, a Fa. 
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lection of Von dits, and we hears, or the rumour 


book of 0h was ſaid to be, which was not, for 
the new-year. It might be. publiſhed, you 


| Know, with the almanacks, and, I queſtion, 


whether even Mr. N ewberry ever yet offered 


his little or great readers, a book half ſo full of 


Pretty and wonderful Aories. | 


5 But in another of the bet you have ſent 
me, 1 diſcover a ſecond pencil mark, accom- 
panied by requeſts thus expreſſed: 1 4 This 


muſt be Gleaned. ” You remember, it is oppo- 


fite the little funeral tributeT paid to the death. 
devoted horſe, of my beloved friend, to whom 
the- -public are indebted ; "and a large debt it is, 


for introducing the three greateſt poets of 


Greece into England, and in ah Engliſh drefs, 
as rich, graceful, and flowing, as the robe; of 
their c own countr) 'You have a paſſage too, in 
your letter, importing, that the petitionary 
verſes of this Poor ſteed, will ſerye as a very 
proper counterpart to .the, hiſtory, I have given 
of my own aged horſe i in our firſt ſheaf: and 

eſlre to preſerve them. 5 0 the fate of fu- 
gitive FN or the flying. ects of the day, 
3 our, 1 more permanent correſpond- 

ence. Here 1 in obedience to Wuf wiſhes, 


I Inſert, 51 10 160 | 
nor. LU £ THF 
P Mr. Potter, Prebend of Norwich, 
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uE ADDRESS "© 
. 0 * 
THE SUPERANNUATED HORSE, 
> T 0 8 


HIS MASTER, 


Who, on account of bis (the horſe) being LE old 
ages to live N the winter, neg him ta Ry 


I. 
AND haſt thou fix'd my doom, ſweet Maſter, ſay? 
And wilt thou kill thy ſervant, old and poor? 
A little longer let me live, I pray, 
A little longer bobble round thy door. 
ef bs out. fox thy 
For much it glads me to behold this place, 
And houſe within this hoſpitable ſhed ; 4 
It glads me more to ſee my Maſter's face, | 
And linger near the ſpot where I was bred. 
4d! III. 2 
For oh to think of what we both enjoy d, 
In my life's prime, ere I was old and poor! 
When from the jocund morn to eve employ'd, 
My gracious Maſter on this back I borel 
IV. 
nes years, hare danc'd on down along, 
Since firſt theſe way-worn limbs to him I gave; 4 
Sweet ſmiling years! when both of us were young, 
[ 2 I. v. 
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. years bete com for ewer flown, 
Ten years thrice told, alas, are as a day! 


Vet, as together we are aged grown, 
Let us together wear our age away, 
>> 4 
. ſtill the times, long paſt, Fo Nach to HIER 
And raptore mark d each minute 4s f it fer, 
re youth, and jby, all change of ſeaſons brought, 
Pains that were ſoft, or pleaſures that were new, 
, MM $541 VII. A ' | 
Ev Beben ©þ cle ben lt fond afarms, 
Alternate throbbing with its hopes and fears ; 
Did I not bear thee to che fair one's arms, 
Aſſure thy 858 and FER * tears? 
n 
And haſt thok we my death, * maſter, ſay ? 
And wilt chou kill thy ſervant, old and poor? 


A little longer let me live, I pray, 
e e * | 
e ü. 
Au, could :x thou bear to ſee thy ſervant bleed, 
Ev'n tho' thy pity has decreed his fate, 
And yet, in vain thy heart for life ſhall plead, 
If Nature has deny'd a longer date, 
0 b H Eg gw” 
Alas I feel, % Nature dooms my death, 
I feel, too ſure; / pity — freureo 
But, cer it falls, oh Nature take my breath, 
Aud my kind Maſter, ſhall no bloodſhed know, 
i XI. 
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ne 


E'er the lat hour of my allotted life, 
A ſofter fate ſhall end me, old and poor 2. 
Timely ſhall ſaye me from th* uplifted knife, re 
And gently ee 


7 - - ” A 
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Suffer me to ag with this, the TN 
addreſs of my own. old horſe, to the noble 
patroneſs who ſaved him from death. | 
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Who e Leber tind Pau fu N 
& Dam hard Wark,” ö 


© Wikien in Mt; Pope's Oxrden, Fn hy 


Fees Kanal not to fame unknown, 1 nd 
Who, OY wb pr een ie TGA 
Ev'n when —ah fate ſevere l diſeas d I lay, 40 
| To pain, to want, and fiercer Mw a prey; _ *LSA 
Weak, old, and poor, e 8 
Till He was ſent by far ting ſympathy— | 

As late * maſter gently ole along, © 


$9 Vi% zirt 


Seat of the Muſe, SO A At AI; 2 
O ſoul of him, who once theſe ſcenes adorg d, Ro 


Friend of the gentle Gay, who never ſrom's 
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Our hapleſs tribe, but taught us to rehearſe 

Our wants, our wiſhes, hopes and fears, in verſe ; 
Taught us to triumph 0 er the reaſoning brute, J 
And made as oken umpire 3 in fl ; | 


$3 1 


| 
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Ah grant the power in numbers to relate, "4 
Ripon outs cot box i Got hs 
Lobes whoſe kind and hoſpitable cate.” 148 "oY 


- Prefery'd toy being in the laſt deſpair.” 0 2093; 
. (£032) wk Burt 
I have obſerved to you that the Maſe of 
Sympathy gleaned theſe lines in Mr. Pope's 
gardens at wickenham ; but the ſame viſit, * 


you remember, was productive of a few 


verſes" facred to the delightful bard; whoſe 
poetic, ſcenes the Gleaner was then ſurveying, 
This is the place to preſerve them, and you 
fay they were_worthy of preſeryation. They 
were written an hour after leaving the place: 


and here they ae. 
WT 107 D Hao! 


DEEM not, O ſpirit ofthe bard divine, _ 
T came a f iler to thy tunefal ſhrine, | 

Tho' from thy conſecrated tree I bore . 
One weeping ſpray, and robb'd thy mineral lose! 
With more than pilgrim error to my breaſt, _ |. 
The facred reliques were devoutly preſt:: 
Full of the power that mark'd the hallow'd ſpot, o. 
« Where nobly penſiye, St. John ſat and though 74 
In every nerve I felt the kindling flame; 1 


Aud warm from thee, the inſpiration came, 
From 
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From thee a Lox x—untouch'd by Stanhope's ſcope” ; 
The ſcenes that charm'd me were the ſcenes of Pope. 


But as the day on which theſe lines were 
written, was wholly dedicated to the Muſe, 
ſo I beg may be this letter, which ſhall be 
cloſed by one more home- made copy of verſes, 
on a heart- felt occaſion, the alarming ſickneſs 
of my beloved Mr. Potter. This i is a Cleaning 
which the world will accept with rules for 


| the fake of the ſubject. | | | Og Rag 
If magie ſong, by chery Maſe Sale, 
-| Enrich'd by ſcience, and by genius fra; 
If wir, by wiſdom chaſten'd and refin'd, 
Learning's ſtrong power, with fancy's glow combin'd 
If generous paſſions, by the ſoul approv'd, ' © " 0 
And gentleſt feelings, never weakly moy'd 3 "7.7 72 #1 
If virtues, ſuch as theſe, may claim'thy,care, - vaten 
Giver of health ! attend a ſuppliant's prayer. 
With healing on his wing, thy angel ſend ., . 


To fave the bard, the facher, and the R Rapid 


The prayer was u ea. NMR. venerable friend 
yet lives, to the triumph of ie Gleaner and | 


(43S 


the world.” 


LETTER 
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ur DEAR FRIEND, |. 
Haarlem, 


""NoTwiTHSTANDING my . avowed 
— inveterate quarrel with brick and mortar, 
I ſhould be ſtrongly tempted to woo the de- 
ſcriptive Muſe,” and make a long pauſe in this 
charming town, till ſhe aſſiſted me to ſing the 
various beauties of Mr. Hope's delightful villa, 
but, for a reaſon ſtronger than the temptation, 
and yet the moſt ſimple that can be imagined, 
namely, becauſe it , 0 N 1 


Into this little Paradiſe the worthy proprictor 
has contrived to bring every thing that the 
arts, or their happieſt votaries could furniſh, 
that fortune could .procure, or taſte arrange. 
Could we ſuppoſe a man of the fineſt fortune 
to be at the ſame time a man of the fineſt 
taſte, which is, by the bye, ſuppoſing a very 
rare aſſemblage, and which the Gods who 
made him poetical commonly refuſe; and 
could 


3 
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could we even to theſe poſſeſſtons adjoin the 
moſt correct judgement, the houſe at Haarlem 
would be the exact reſidence of ſo adorned 4 
proprietor; ſince it e contains and Hs 
luſtrat es whatever | | 


IR Pn as 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love,” 


It contains alfo, my friend; what is far mer 
than either poetry or painting—an highly eſti- 
mable character, being, indeed, but one thing 
more elegant and beautiful chart this villa, ati 
that is, the heart of its owner, which is among | 
« the nobleſt works of God.” Every perfon 
of every deſcription is the hiſtorian of "Nr. 
Hope; and he is one of the very rare excep- 
tions of being ſpoken well of by every body, 
and deſerving. it. Theſe univerſally-prajſed 
characters being, I have obſerved, nine times 

out of ten, the objects of determined pategy® 
ric, nobody knows Why or whtrefore; juſt in 
like proportion as thoſe. whom this fame en 
waar has ſelected as a hs» 15 | 


6. for ſeorn to point the moving ger at,” 


1 Te , HH 


is deſerving better report. I have; at ; this 
moment, the honour, and it is my pride al ſo, 
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to'knowa man of whom all poſſible ill has been 
publickly ſpoken, and who merits a character 
where thouſands, whom he has melted by his 
charity, animated by his affection, or informed 
by his wiſdom, have written it—in their heart's - 
core—where, long fince, I have written your's, 
my friend: and this moſt excellent and moſt 
abuſed man is till labouring under a load of 
accuſations that a fiend would bluſh at. 


The trial of Warren Haſtings is as much the 
converſation abroad as at home, and it is uni- 
formly ſpoken of with wonder, generally with 
indignation, as the darkeſt ingratitude of his 
countrymen for preſerving their country ! a 
recompenſe too often attending the publick 


benefactor of every country. 


Although, in point of correſpondence, I have 
now brought you, my eſtimable friend, no far- 
ther than Haarlem; in point of travel, I have 
therein mingled the remarks of ſome years, 
and you will, all along, underſtand that whatever 
I offer is the reſult of my frequent viſits or re- 
ſidence as well in Holland, as other countries. 
The reflections, therefore, which I preſent to 
you, are rarely the conſequence of immediate 
notice at the moment of writing to you, but 
are ſtrong confirmations of what has been ſeen 

e and 
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and felt during the courſe of thoſe: reſidences 
and viſits, fully refolved to exemplify-what the 
valuable Dr. Moore (whoſe obſervations are not 
more ſprightly than ſolid) has ſaid on this very 
ſubject, viz. * truly to know people and places 
*it is abſolutely neceſſary to reſide in, and 
4 3 them, a conſiderable time.“ 


ce 1 is then; after having, 3 in a tour of fs 
years, round and-acroſs many countries (which 
a rapid trippiſt would have ſkimmed. with a 
" dizzy kind of ſpeed, that ſees nothing diſtinctly, 
and which certainly a right- on traveller might 
paſs in a few weeks,) that I will now give you 
the collected evidence of different countries, 
gleaned at different opportunities, on the ſub- 
ject of the proſecution ſtill, as you inform me, 
F N on in d t Ioager 7 


No man, hs? Nas: not bee; 1 n 
conceive the degree of aſtomſhment, ee 
accompanies the ſlighteſt mention of this matter 
to ſoreigners. They aſked the Gleaner for an 
explanation of paradoxes. Why do you bring 
to a tribunal of public juſtice a public be- 
nefactor? Why are you making him poor, 
* who hath. ge: you rich? Why do the In- 
* dians. uniformly ſing the praiſes of the man, 

vol. 11, Ce « whom 
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hom the Engliſh have ſelected for cenſure, 
on the pretence of his having dealt cruelly 
by thoſe very Indians, who are the loudeſt. 
in his panegyric? The Gleaner tells them, 
that the like queſtions! are continually made 
(without receiving any ſatis factory reply) by 

the people of England. He owns himſelf to 
be one of the thouſands who want ſagacity to 
ſol ve the moſt. palpable contradictions; and 
that, therefore,” he is bewildeted; like them- 
ſelves, to account for the ſuppoſed union of 
the darkeft vices, and brighteſt virtues, in the 

fame mind: or how the moſt melting charity 

and ſavage, hardchearted. avarice, the ſofteſt 

affections, and moſt deſpotic exerciſe of the 

worlt paſſions, the moſt boundleſs. generoſity, 

with the moſt ſordid exaction, can aſſemble 

in the ſame boſom. But, ſay they, we under- 

ſtand that the chief conductor of theſe contra- 

dictions is a man of ſplendid «talents and: vir- 
tues, and that he has brought himſelf to be- 

lieve his accuſations well-founded, although 
he cannot but know that the exceſſes of virtue 
and vice in the ſame character are incompa- 
tible. That the beſt men have frailties we all 

admit; and that the worſt have ſome qualities 

leſs pernicious and deteſtable chan others, is n 

leſs unqueſtionable * to be at onee emi- 

— nently 
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nently diſtinguiſhed for tendernels, aid rigour, 


for bounty arid rapacity, for honourable deal- 


ing, and for diſgraceful tricking, are contra- 
rieties that nature herſelf forbids to meet: 
« And yet your nation has found them to co- 
« here in the breaſt of Mr. Haſtings,” obſerve 
they, © ſince we do not find that the moſt 
« virulent of thoſe who are brought in evidence 
* apainſt him, deny him this ſtrange mixture 
« of qualities. Tell us the fact?“ 


I muſt beg, returned the Gleaner, to de- 
cline involving myſelf and you in the labyrinths 
of this queſtion, the anſwers to which have, 
for more than three years paſt filled the preſſes 
of Great Britain; and the puzzle remains. - 


But of the, man thus accuſed of every thing 


baſe, on the one hand; and to whom has been 


attributed every thing great and good on the 


other, I will give you a little anecdote, which 
may aſſiſt you, perhaps, more than all that 
his been written, to form your own: judg- 
ment. It is, indeed, a very minute incident, 
yet of great account as to that part of your 
queſtion which enquires after general diſpo- 
ſition and character. I ſhall only preſume that 
the truth of the circumſtance is indubitable. 


„e es « This 
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This moſt injured and moſt excellent man, 
* (ſays the recorder of the anecdote) was walk. 
« ing at carly day in his pleaſure grounds, near 
« Windſor, when were exhibited the follow. 
as ing traits of a heart replete with the nobleſt 
« virtues, though charged with on fouleſt 
* crimes. 


As an unſeen ſpectator, continues the re- 
later, “I beheld Warren Haſtings going along 
* a narrow path-way, in a Zig-zag kind of 
«. manner, fometimes ſtopping fuddenly, ſome. 
* times cautiouſly ſetting his foot forward, 
« retrograde, and fideway, as if he trod with 
. «< fear and trembling: and this circumſpect 
* movement he continued till he was loſt to 
« my view amidſt the windings of the walk, 
So ſtrange a procedure, however, ſtrongly 
excited my curiofity, and I left the chamber 
ein which I was then fitting, to explore the 
« cauſe. On reaching the ſpot, I perceived 
* an emmet's neſt on one ſide of the walk; and 
« the induſtrious proprietors of it called forth 
« by the warmth of the morning, had ſpread 
« themſelves over the path-way. The deſign 
* of the deſtroyer of ſo many thouſands of the 
« human race was ſtudiouſly to avoid doing any 
injury to theſe poor ants. I traced, with a 
« kind 
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« kind of benevolent joy, the Governor-Ge- 
« neral's footſteps, in which crooked, irregu- 
„lar, and broken, as they were, I could plainly 
* perceive the impreſſions of the tendereſt 
« heart, whoſe very inſtincts were bountiful. It 
« would have touched, warmed, and melted a 
« philanthropiſt, to trace the marks of ſuch 
genuine humanity along the ſand. In one 

«place, where I had obſerved Mr. Haſtings to 
* ſtoop down, he had been at the trouble to 
« repair with his hands the depredations of his 
« feet, by rebuilding the little populated hil- 
lock, whoſe fides he had inadvertently da- 
* maged; and at another part, where I had 
noticed him to make a large ſtride, the buſy 
creatures were gathered together in a kind 

« of foraging party, which, but for that gene- 
« rous ſtride, he muſt have exterminated. 
The feeling this gave penetrated my whole 
frame: but as I am of an ardent temper, I 
« ſhould have ſet down ſome part of my emotion 
*to thoſe conſtitutional propenſities, had not 
my recital, deareſt friend, of this little anec- 
* dote to all orders of people, friends and ene- 
mies of the man, convinced me the feeling 
produced in all other minds was the ſame, and 
ariſing from the ſame cauſe. The heart aſked 
g ſpontaneouſiy, whether he who could thus act 


CC 3 towards 
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« towards a hillock of poorants would trample 
* under foot all the laws of humanity, and prove 
« the ſcourge of his fellow-creatures, over whoſe 
lives and properties he had equal power of do. 
ing good or evil?” The heart thus queſtioning 
does not receive a reply ſolely from the affec. 
tions, for reaſon herſelf glves in-an anſwer, 
Rigorous as ſhe is in her judgments, ſome- 
times, where the ſympathiſing affections arg 
moſt indulgent, ſhe hefitates not on this oc, 
caſion, to pronounce, that the perſon capable 
of ſuch an unſeen, unoſtenfible action is con- 
ſtitutionaliy and habitually incapable of thoſe 
cruelties, with which he ſtands impeached, 
FE have here uſed the word. conſtitutionally, as 

implicating a natuval incapacity to act con- 
trary to the ruling paſſign of the man, whoſe 
ſorbearance to commit acts of barbarity may 
be conſidered rather as an inſtinct than a vir- 
tue; and 9 8 ſhould think Warren Haſtings 
might be found innocent of cruelties on the 
ſimple argument of moral and phyſical impoſ- 
ſibility to act the part of a tyrant. Do not, at 

the ſame time, ſuppoſe I am ignorant of the 
ſneer with which certain profound criticks 
would, and will, treat the important inferences 
draun from theſe premiſes. Thoſe who judge 


* the bing of the human mind only from greet 
events, 
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events, will ſmile at the conceit of honourably 
acquitting a State criminal on the evidence of 
his forbearing to eruſn a neſt of inſects, whoſe 
death or preſervation; ſay they, weighs nothing 
in the ſcale of human offences. In anſwer. to 
all which, I ſhall only beg to refer! all ſuch 
lovers of the ſublime to an honeſt ſcrutiny 
into their n hearts, where, if they have found, 
when alone, a diſpoſition to exercife- undue 
authority over their birds, domeſtic animals, or 
even the flies that are fporting on their window, 
in ſhort, to vex or! haraſs any thing within their 

power, or under their protection, (I mean 
hen they were even in that early ſtage of life, 
when reaſon and Hatural tenderneſs, or natural 
cruelty; for 1:-fead ſuch things are began in their 
ft diſplays and exerciſes) "they will have a 
clear con viction of the importance of thoſe 
apparent triſtes in the judgment which they 
enable us to form of human hearts, and cha- 
racers, during the reſt of life: frince our vices 
Uke our virrurs, 2 | 


e nk cr god btn vi ov fie 


And my . bave never r pet b — able 


to accommodate me, with, an exception, to this 

very broad general rule, Vis. as a tender hearted 

youth (I ſpeak not of an infant ) never, even by 
Cc 4 the 
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the force of ill influence' and example, makes 
a hard-hearted man, without firſt ſuffering 
many © compunctious viſitings of nature,” fo 
a cruel diſpoſition, manifeſted in our frf child- 
hood, is carried on to our ſecond, changing its 
; PUR but not oy ee 


er tha We of his 1 you are your- 
ſelf, my invaluable friend, an example, in re- 
ſpect to the firſt part. I have attended the pro- 
greſs of your being from its earlieſt dawn to 
its preſent full meridian. Every thing com- 
mitted to your care was the happier for it.— 
While yet in your bahyhood, this natural be- 
nignity diſcoyered itſelf. Was a lamb to be 

domeſticated? a chicken, ſtraying from its 
mother, or too weak to bear the rigours of the 
ſeaſon; to be foſtered ? I remember well you 
were appointed the nurſe, and were to be 
entruſted with its life or death. From that hour 
humanity marked you for her own: and you 
have honoured her adoption. The objects of 
your benevolence have of courſe varied. To 
the lamb; which was to be of your houſehold, 
and to the chicken, which had wandered from 
its parent, ſucceeded the helpleſs being, who 
had not 'wherewithal to make its bed, or find 


4 ſhelter from the ſtorm, "The ier, Paſ- 
i ſion, 
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ſion, rĩpened into a monarch, Principle; and 
if in the courſe of my long, long abſence from 
your loved ſociety, I was to hear that you had 
been impeached for numberleſs high crimes and 
miſdemeanours; of which the baſis was inbuma- 
nity, I ſhould ſay, that if your ſenſes remain- 
ed, your kind-hcartedneſs' remained alſo; and 
that, although conſidering the imperfection of 
our being, you might be ſeduced into many 
frailties, weakneſſes, &c. &c. you. muſt have 
been born again, and with . diametrically a 
contraſted diſpoſition. before you could be in- 
human. And on this principle I would anſwer 
for- your innocence, or that of any man, with 
my life, Thus, in caſes of tender - heartedneſs 
mo tyranny, 
| „ 'Trifles light as air, 
Are confirmations ſtrong 
15 5 As proots of Holy Writ. . 
Your mind will not ſimply pardon, but reve. 
rence this 1 and return with me to 
Fs. mere 1 Amid conneh bi notti 
7 13309. om 150! 

To this beautiful place every reſpectable 
traveller may gain admittance. Since nothing 
hut the living eye can ds. it. juſtice, I truſt you 
will profit of this urbanity in the proprietoz. 
In the aue dan there is a pretty invention 


for 
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for receiving the ſounds, without ſeeing the 
anftruments, by which; means you may ſuppoſe 
them to be aerial; and, indeed, When this ſa- 
Joan is filled with beautiful women below, and 
harmonious inſtruments above, as is often 
the cafe on public nights, it requires very little 
ae n _ 3 25 is A 
3 „ very „ different kinds will 
_ excit&vhe: curioſity of à ſtranger in the neigh- 
bouthwodand town of Haarlem, viz. the beauty 
ei the Bowers; the: whiteneſs of the linen, the 
almoſt ccleftiat founds of the celebrated organ, 
and the firſt ſpecimens of. Laurence 77% 


ets aaa oh 22165 1 22195 

In regard to the firſt; a floriſt may ſee his 
favourite paſſion earried to the greateſt excels 
and perfection, no leſs a ſum than 50001. 
Þeing pives for xruſip/root'; and there is ſuch 
Arivalrꝝ ir ther umatbuss, that a perſon has been 
known to deſtroy himſelf, on flndinig the tulip 
of a neighbour more beautifully ſtreaked or 
. 102 
Amid nie? S916 !7} = Meg em 121157971 
The linen bescherte of Haarlem are an 
ems curloſſty. The füperſor whiteneſs 
of the eumbrieks, threads, c. manufactured 

[ 7 | here, 
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here, has been attributed to the ſlimy water 
of the. Meer, a vaſt lake in this neighbourhood. 
However that be, it is certain, the pureſt lily, 
in their gardens, muſt yield in colour to the 
linen that covers their tables, Indeed, through- 
out Holland, the article of beautiful linen, both 
at bed and board, is a luxury we ſhall i in vain 
look for in every other country. The moſt 
ordinary inn, the cottages of the peaſantry, and 
even the cabins of the public boats, exhibit 
ſuch ſheets, towels, and table-cloths, that, if 
ve connect with theſe, the exceſſive cleanlineſs 
of the floors, furniture, and kitchen utenſils, 
we ſhould not heſitate to pronounce in a haſty 
gleaning, that the Dutch were the neateſt peo- 
ple upon earth. I fay, in an hy gleaning, 
becauſe in going over the ſame ground, and 
its appurtenances, a ſecond time, ſome” things, 
ſo much the. reverſe of neatneſs, will be found, 
that the Dutch are brought upon the whole to 
a level with the moſt dirty nation an the face 
of the globe: but as every man, who. ſtays 
long enough, will ſee, feelingly, this truth, Iwill 
paſs over the particulars, except - ſuch ſpeci- 
mens as I gaye | in a former letter, 


With reſpect to printing, Straſbourg diſputes 
ma Haarlem the + honour of. that uſeful, and 
e beautiful 
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beautiful, invention; but on comparing the pre. 
tenſions, thoſe of Haarlem appear to be the belt 
founded. It is ſcarce neceſſary to remind you, that 
Coſter, who is ſaid to be the diſcoverer of this 
noble art, hit upon it as he was walking in the 
wood adjoining the town. For want of other 
amuſement, he cut the letters of his name on 
the bark of a tree, then ſtampt them upon 
paper as a ſeal, and that being ſtruck with the 
impreſſion, he conceived he could render it 
more lively by engraving the ſame letters on 
lead. This alſo ſucceeding, he made a third 
eſſay on pewter, and erected a printing office 
in his own houſe, 


To Haarlem then we owe the birth of a man 
whom literature muſt conſider as its chief 
benefactor and parent. After ſo many ages 
paſſed in the darkneſs of incommunicable igno- 
rance, the torch of ſcience was then kindled. 
Genius, wiſdom, and the affections, had a 
wider range, and at once the book, and the 
os on knowledge v was + moans 815 the world. 


The firſt SO of the art being given 
by Coſter, Etiennes ſoon ſpread it with im- 
provements through France ; Manutius (the 


Inventor of the Italic characters) through Italy, 
and 
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and the Plantins through the Netherlands. 
Of Plantin's high degree of perfection in the 
art, the famous Poliglotte, of Antwerp, is a 
ſufficient proof. 


* Lawrence Coſter is one of the very few to 
whoſe talents public gratitude has erected a 
memorial. His ſtatue is in the Botanic garden 
of this town. I have juſt viſited the houſe he 
inhabited, over the door of which I glean the 
following inſcription, engraved in golden let- 
ters: had they been of diamond, his fame 
deſerves them. | 


« Memoriz ſacrum. Typographia, ars artium cogfer- 
« yatio : nunc primum inventa circa annum 1449,” 


Every man of great talents or atchievements 
makes an infinite number of poets, good, 
bad, and indifferent, I' have been ſhewn a 
volume ſacred to the inventor of printing, 
and truly I am able to glean only the follow- 
ing coupler, deſerving your peruſal: 

% ]llius arte artes omnes, linguzque renatz 
« Et ſparſa in medii lux nova nocte fit,” 


| | The Catholic religion 1s tolerated here, and 
its votaries are ſo numerous, that each Catho- 
lic family is obliged to put on the door of 
| the 
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the houſe, the letter C. that the miniſters of the 
reformed church, in making their viſits ex of. 
rio, ſhould know their own flocks, and not 
ſtray into another man's fold, 


Haarlem Meer is as dreary a body of water 
as can well be looked on; it is not always 
paſſed without hazard: of which one might 


glean 'numberleſs inſtances, Among others 
that which en | 


The King of Bohemia having been dethroned, 
and driven out of the palatinate by the Empe- 
ror, took ſanctuary in Holland. He left Haar- 
lem, ſays the anecdote, towards evening, in 
the month of December. The night proved 
very dark, and the lake tempeſtuous, when 2 
boat falling foul of that in which he was 
ſailing, ſunk” it directly. The King faved 
_ himfelf by ſwimming ; but his eldeſt fon, who 
had been the companion and ſolace of his 
exile, was drowned. It is added, that the laſt 
words of the young prince, were Ah! ſave 
« me, dear father, ſave your fon :” and that 
thoſe of the King, in his laſt illneſs, almoſt at 
the moment of his death, were a repetition of 
chis patheric, bur unavailing requeſt. 


1 | 
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A man, ſays Carter, can hardly go through 

a ſtreet of Haarlem, without ſecing ſome ob- 
jects that remind him of the hiſtory of the 
country. This is a truth which few. travellera 
have allowed themſelves time to be acquainted 
with, as Haarlem is generally looked upon to 

be a mere thoroughfare to Amſterdam, which 
is complimented with notice _ Ing gee 

that. this: tawn is ghtod, + 
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- The reins of the old caltls w_ Ht 
burghers beſieged the Lord of the place for 
his tyranny, are ſtill to be ſeen- This fiege- 
would have caſt him his li fe, if his lady had 
not capitulated to ſurcender, on condition that 
ſhe ſhould be allowed to bring out of the 
caſtle as. much of the valuable goods as -ſhe- 

could carry on her backs) This article: being: 
agreed to, ſhe took her. huſband on her 
ſhoulders, preferving him in. this manner from 
their fury, and left the place to their mercy; 
which by the bye they, were well diſpoſed ta, 
ſhew, on account of the pleaſant device which 


had ſaved ber lord, and put the, n a 
den en 11 


„ le ain 
„ , Wa, 1811: otnlag 
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1 . eee for 0. b ö 
wicked WA BEARER, of the play Ka 
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who, as Pope ſays, libel all the fair,” would 
inſinuate that many of our modern married 
dames would content themſelves with carrying. 
out their jewel box, and leave their huſbands 
behind them. But wicked wits may aſſert 
what they pleaſe; I am ſo far from aſſiſting 
their ſcandal, that I can never ſuſpect this to 
happen, unleſs in the general hurty of ſecuring 
No. 1, No. 2 ſhould be forgotten: as who 
can anſwer for the effects of fear upon the 
memory; and at ſuch a time too, when you 
know the firſt law of nature preſſes for obedi- 
ence. No! depend on it, ſhould a huſband 
be overlooked in a lady's treaty of ſafety, it 
could only proceed from a little inadvertence, 
or a very laudable deſign, to leave behind 
what was not worth carrying away. Such 
opportunities, you know, do not happen often: 
4 There is a tide in the affairs of women, 
Which, taken at their ebb, lead on 
«To NOR reg array 


And this is one of them. 


But Haarlem, it ſeems, was at all times wo 
pular for its gallant females. Hiftorians men- 
tion almoſt as many heroines as heroes, who 
defended the town in the memorable fiege of 


1573. Strada tells us, 3 making uſe of the 
invention 
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Invention peculiar to them, in the moment 
rrrinae, they converſed with the Printe of 
Orange by pigeons as couriers; but which, be- 
ing diſcovered, dy one of them ſettling upon 
a tent of the Spaniſh camp, the enemy ſhot all 
theſe winged expreſſes about the town, and put 
an end to the winged intercourſe! | During the 
ſiege of this eaftle, che ſoldiers who fought for 
it 'within, finding it impoſſible to reteive any 
ſuccours from without, were compelled at laft 
to ſurrender, after being reduced to eat leather, 

graſs; and every other thing that: could prevent 
them from either gs 3 or whe ee 
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e PAI 3 i backt thaw! has 
been- eſtabliſhed, a tradition, which has the 
ſuffrage of ſucceſſrve hiſtorians; hut of which 
the modern reader may believe as much as he 
pleaſes, that a mermaid was caſt aſhore by a 
ſtorm near this town, and was brought to eat 
bread and milk, and to ſpin, and in ſhort to 
become a very uſeful ſervant in che houſe where 
ſhe was nouriſhed; At is ſaid ſhe would tres 
quently pull off her clothes without many ro- 
ſerves, as to where or before whom the #mmaie 
ber toilette, and run towards the Water, her bid 
element, but thatſhe would returnto herne one, 
after having taken a ſwim for an hour or twoand 

vol. II, 494 ſieen 
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ſeen what her friends were about at the bottom 
of Haarlem Lake. By way, however, of keeping 
this aquatic, damſel, and her biographers, in 
countenance, authors mention a male of the 
ſame ſpecies to have been taken in England 
about the ſame time. But then this young gentle- 
man vas by no means of ſo gracious à diſpo- 
ſition as the young lady, being very ſulky, 
feeding only. on fiſſ ! a moſt ſcurvy menſter,” 
as Trinculo ſays, ſo his keeper finding him 
iutractable, left him to his. own ſullen de- 
vices, "P98 which he ſtole . again to ſea. 


This — is told wh great eravity, aye, 
and to this hour with great gravity be- 
lie ved tov, by the good Haarlemites.— But, 
« by this good light, he muſt be a- very 
a ſhallow, 7 A yery credulous monſter,” that be- 
lieves i it, e ee, " ee 


Yer this Smack ay Ns end dr 
in point of marvel or of evidence, to a ſtory 
that prevails in Holland, reſpecting a Counteſs 
of. Hennenberg, daughter of Florence the IVth, 
one of the angient Counts of Zealand. This 
Epriops event, which. has the antiquity and 
credit of mare than ive hundred ears upon 
Hs 1 1 ts it miWt 5 Hoes ctr ad a. 
nes 20 | 1 100 
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-it;-happened at a little to about four miles 
e er hl as : J 10 2 8d i 
7 8 J NOM gin as mod 

10 The Counteſs Mg Yes day à woman 

with twins in her arms; upbraided her às un- 
chaſte; becauſe, ſaid ſhe; poople may ſay what 
they pleaſe, but I ſhall never be: brought to 
believe a woman can have two children at 
once by one man. Hereupon the counteſs re- 
fuſed her charity; when the good woman 
hearing - herſelf not only denied the alms ſne 
ſolicited, but reproached at the ſame time for 
incontinency, wiſhed that her ladyſhip, who 
was then pregnant, might have as many chil- 
dren as there were days in the year. This 
malediction was fulfilled upon the uncharitable 


Margaret, who was delivered exactly of three 
hundred and fixty-five children, who were all 


baptized by Guido, ſuffragan of Utrecht. All 
the males were named John; and all the fe- 
males Elizabeth; and to make the prophecy 
tell better, it is roundly aſſerted, that all died 
the ſame day, with their mother. Now, that 
thoſe who are of little faith, may he put into 
the way of enlarging it, we are informed, that 
one of thele children 1 is ſtill to be ſeen in the 
Muſeum Regium, at Copenhagen, where the 
curious, who are diſpoled to ſearch into this 


od 2 prodigy, 
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prodigy, may ſatisfy themſelves,” whether 
it be true or falſe; and as curioſity is ſel- 
dom any thing more than another name for 
I idlene/s,,] cannot but think a journey of 
this kind to the full as laudable as that which 
carries a man to Grand Cairo, to meaſure a 
pyramid, or eto zany other modern xolort of tra- 
'vellers eder we. = 
n 05 Hr ris; 5 

At the ame ae taut tet "Fg Eraſmus 
relates, and ſeems to give credence to this 
event: fo" do four other authors of diſtinction. 
In the village church there is a board fixed to 
the well, with a long inſcription, giving an ac- 
count of the whole matter, and alſo the two 
braſs baſons, in which the children were _ 
ized vith his diftich under on. 


How ode "0 
177 Wen ee cb See ede ew, 
| | Quale nec @ mundi conditiang datum. 


© ew 


40 traditian k however ſerves a a moral pur- 
hag fox the event being conſidered by the 
common people eſpecially, as a judgment upon 

| pride, uncharitableneſs, and contempt of the 
Poor, I amtold there has not been known a 
"goſſip, male « or female, who has faid a ſcandalous 
thing « of a neighbour theſe hundred years, 
IR. & 1b 18 019 though 


A iba 
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though the partſh, regiſter gives a yearly. MF of 


12 births, .excecding the e wet ratio of 


en. T EIN Bas f 8 to 1. I wap ot 
"21 ing 5 1 578 39UC | 

. After ; all, 1 alien the arguments of an ad 

vocate for this monſtrous birth, when he lays, 


Low w 


prodigies do ſometimes. happen; ang. that. an 
eminent modern writer is wrong in, aſſerting 
abſolytely, Hunc partum poſi ali nal ſccuꝶ cenctum, 
ad fabulas pertiners aniles, placitiſgus phyficorum 
repuguare,; The origin of the preſent royal 
family of Great Britain from. the Dukes of 
Bavaria and Saxony i is remarkable enough: and | 
its ee is inſiſted on. 


A f * z © = 


eee Gant of a in ; Swabia 
having accuſed a poor woman of ler. a. 
cauſed her to be puniſhed for having. twelve 
children at a birth, was ſoon after delivered of 
twelve ſons herſelf: Her. huſband, Count 
Iſenberg, being then abſent, to avoid the ſame 
ſcandal, ſhe ordered the midwife to carry out 
of the houſe eleven, and put them to death: 
The Count, however, happening to come home 
at that tant. aſked the midwife what ſhe had 
in her apron; and ſhe, anſwered 4wwoelpen, that 
is, puppies, or whelps. Hereupon, inſiſting i 
ſce them, ſhe conſeſſed the whole affair, - ne 
"p&3 * . 


„ 
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the Count, in conſequence, enjoining ſecrecy, 
had them put out to nurſe. Six years after he 
invited moſt of his own and his wife's relations 
to a banquet, and in the midſt of their jollity, 
brought out his eleven Tons all dreſſed alike. 
The Counteſs owned her fault, and the Count 
vas in too good an humour not to forgive her, 
but in remembrance of this ſingular preſerva- 
tion he ordered the children to be called 
Cuelpba. From the eldeſt of theſe deſcended 
Henty Guelph, Count of Altorf, whom the 
Emperor, Conrad I. afterwards made Duke of 
Bavaria. Wa by 


I juſt now recollect the well- atteſted account 
of a third ſea-monſter, which appeared on 
the coaſt of Martinico, in the year 1671, 
and which. may be conſidered as a very good 
match for the Haarlem Mermaid. He had the 
figure of a man from the head to the waiſt, a 
good ſhape, large eyes and noſe, a full face, and 
Jong hair, which flowed over his ſhoulders, 
with a very good complexion. The lower parts 
reſembled thoſe of a fiſh. He ſhewed himſelf 
above the waves, for the firſt time, about an 
hour before ſunſer, and ſwam to ſhore. He 
then walked along the beach, and did not go 
ain into the water illnight fall. Thoſe who diſ- 
covered 
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covered him, aſſert, that he ſeemed to be. ex- 
tremely gentle, and ſtood looking at them for 
ſome time, without any ſigns of apprehenſion 
as might have been expected. Another of 
the ſame kind appeared, the ſame year, near 
Mallo-ifle...-- EEE 257 5 


12 


But enough of monſlers: the bell-boat in⸗ 
forms me, the ſthayts are ſerting off for Am- 
ſterdam, and were it not ſo, it i is time to bring, 
this long Letter to 20 cp, and bid you. 


very. A Wr es AY. 
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TO THE SAME. 


* 5271 


| „ 
4+ It has. bot jull seed ici to me, 
that 1 1 have ſerit you, NOW More than two large 
volumes of letrers, rincipally w withqut dates. 
Thid Would ceftainfy be, A, mp prral offence in 
commercial correſpondence, | but 1 do hot, 
any means, think it unpardonable in an inter- 
courſe, ſuch as ours. 


You know the places at which I am reſident. 
The known diſtance of theſe, and the no leſs 
known progreſs of the poſts and mails, allow- 
ing for moving accidents by flood and field,“ 
are in themſelves an explanation of dates, as 
to weeks and months, and as to the day of the 
week, or the hour of the day, on which I 
begin to write, it is as little material, as if I 
was to ſend you a critical account of the time I 
take in writing my letter by a ſtop watch. 
Beſides all this whenever I fit down to addreſs 
a friend, my heart is ſo full of affection, and 
thode ſo ſtrongly to pour forth its effuſions, 

with 
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with all the ardour und-rapfdiry of Nature thut. 
in the outet I cannot ſtõp to ſertle che cHro nd. 
logy of my correſpondetee and really as een 
forget che day of the month à8 I remetmber ir. 
and even Whert the latter happens to be the 
caſe,” chere Id ſo lirtfe of mere merflanitar 
authorſhip in my letters to you; that it is fre- 
quetitly a wonder that I alto myfelſfotime to 
tell you; by amy other way That the! ſ65; 688 of 
che Lare where Tarn; Hf I dare n when 
have bappefled that you hive" recel ved Tome of 
my communications withobt any ocher intelfZ 
gende whithee they came, than you have Bech 
able to glean from the matter treated o 
Incl 
Furthermore, I have always *been- diſguſted 
with yout ovis-exattjournal traveller the half 
of whoſe books are taken up with the very in- 
ꝛereſting news of their day%s journey. At fix 
&clock;'in* very fine or very foul weather, they 
Rft England. A fweet or & fbr ride dow td 
Har wic or Dover; a very ffck and ſorry pal! 
fige over the Water! very hungry on gertit 
to the ĩtin ; att Hartly, vr could not touch 
morſet? Rabfitd the fhore” ᷑x adh at tire 
quarters and Htree fecbndw after fbur in He 
evening; ſat down to dinner juſt us the cock 
had given warning to ſtrike ſix; poſt-horſes 
8 4 were 
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were ordered preciſely at ſeven, but did not 
come to the door till thirty-two minutes, five. 
ſeconds, and one-fourth of a moment, before 
eight; got to the next. ſtage at half. paſt eleven: 
kurried ſupper, which came on at twelve, and 
was over before... half Mrs A 2 2 


Denne 


execrable; and. fat.down to write theſe. _ 
vations on the. manners and cuſtoms, as ſoon. 
as I reached my chamber, betwixt ſſeep ing and 
waking; ſhall put this into the rite Ne to 
g b the returning mail; and will continue 
to give you an account of ah s I bear 
and ſee as I go along. 
Helveotfluice. 
a Sept. 18, 9 —2, 4 d Nνα¹jj² 
Sirteen minutes. 2 vodeg e Dy P.M 


. eee eee 2 1 
into which the ſpirit of burleſque imitation 
naturally burrics one:; but the colouring is not 
very ſtrong ; and I have a thouſand times been 
made ſick, with the like nauſeating ſcrupuloſity. 
What is it better than the tedious logbook of 
2 landſman, in which every thing of no mo- 
ment is recorded, and all that affects, intereſts, 
touches, or informs, is omitted! 


- = 
rofl wtf59:i 44} ff 2::mnmou- 5 
Gora iL 9 1 N 4 # FE Y $4 347 fry * . - 


Very 
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Very proper certainly for the countingchouſe, 
and the courts of juſtice, and for all the litera- 


ture of Meum and Tuum. But what ia it to ny 
private friends, (ſuppofing them ſatisfied that . 
am not in want of theſe daily comforts) or-what - 
js it to the public at large; whether I got into the 
coach at fix, or at twelve; reached the boat in 
the morning, or in the evening; ſat down to 
dinner at ſeven or eight; or began to write: 2 
journal about nothing at one hour or at ano- 
ther? Away . n AE DANA bm 
a Las nosber: 22512 26 
For myſelf, We write i in 
haſte—T 'glean, ear by ear, what lies in my 


path, or on either fide; I ſtonp with patient 


diligence, and gather whatever: I think may: 
give pleaſute or information to my boſam's- 
friend. The intervals of weeks and months, 
it is true, often ſeparate one letter from ano- 
ther ; but all that time 1 am aſſiduouſiy, though. 
ſilently, procreding: and while (either from 
the richer ſheaves: of another, I ſelect what ia 
moſt valuable, fromthe maſs of What appears to- 
me of no account, or to my m I give arrange 
ment and ſpirit) I. am ſo occupied 1, ap- 


peur to be in a manner converſing, with o 


in particular, and in general with all I love and 
bave left behind. Every particular friend, in- 
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deed, has his character of mind. and pleaſure 
diſtinct and appropriate. In the ſeexet of his 
habits, I feel frequently gratifying them as I go 
on. Such as delight in the repoſe of ſolitude, 
and fuch as appreciate the clamour of the 
ward take their turn in my thoughts, as J 
paint the ſoenes and places, (or lay up mate- 
rials for them in my note-book), which dif- 
fcrently affect chem. Does Nature ſpread 
her blooms: before me, as I paſs or ſojourn in a 
far cbuntry Ia tha eye regaltd by proſpects, 
or the ear by melodies, before unſeen and un- 
Reard I ſoftly: whiſper to myſelf, as I take out 
my: tablets, this is imagery, which will exactly 
ſule the fancy of one friend. Are my affec- 
tions aſſailed by a touch of genuine nature as 
e works in the human breaſt I ſtrike my 
penſive boſom; and ay, this is a Gleaning that 
will reach the heart of another. Is my foul 
agitated by the ſublime, or torn by ie tender 
exhibitions of fmely imitated natung on 2 
ſdreigi theatre How, exclaim I, will third 
friend ſympathize with this: Gleaning—In 
2 word, all tke time though months in- 
tervene) that I am going over the cpuntry, 
or che town, with penſive ſteps and flow,” 
Lam holding communion high and dear, 


with tkoſe whom/ng abſence can obliterte ; 
i 59% , nor 
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nor, eyen, any eſtrangements can make me 
think of without the ſigh of an abſent friend, 
ho cannot but remember they have afforded 
him many a delightful converſation, and many 
a bliſsful idea fince they parted. And though, 
perhaps, it = A) rt 14h; 
memory Abo! 2 | "= 
Hal M4 TR Mr n 5 
11 4 . th mes Miu A, 
But ſee how my heart has run away wich | 
my band. I fer out fimply with an apology, 
or macho OY _ . er of —— 
but i ain 
1 746 ee 1 8 cis, 
All ſeaſons, and their change. n n 

1 forget that I am writing from one of the 
moſt clamorous cities in the whole world; and 
that, at.this very moment, cars, coaches, wheel- 
barrows, and their more noiſy attendants, are 

paſſing, by the window at which. I wxite; yet. 
ſo veritable is every word of what I have 
hitherto fer in this letter, Mo; ſuperior is, the 
rapid progreſs of. animating nature, to all the 
\ mechanical; feelings, and, impediments. of art, 
that I have ſcarcely. heard the din. Wonder 
not, therefore, that Lovyerlook dates. 1 over- 
look in the flow of my affections, much more 
Ft: things. With, ſuch, VM: i 

ca 


— 
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heart filled, and ſo powerfully does it hafteri 
to give up its effuſions, when once the 
pen is in my hand, that when that pen; unable 
to keep pace with the impetuoſity of my affec- 
tions, grows weary, or is worn out, with 
marking them upon paper, I do not believe, 
(though I have never tried), I could bring 
myſelf to the mechaniſm of tearing myſelf 
from you, to look for another, or mend that 
my ardour has tired, on any conſideration. And 
this muſt account to you for the illegibility of 
moſt part of my correſpondence. I mention 
this not ſo much in the way of excuſe for bad 
writing, as to exemplify the motives of it, 
which are really thoſe of ſincere affection. For 
T repeat to you, that though I glean my 
materials of correſpondence deliberately, I 
write at the fulleſt ſpeed of the heart, when 
Thoſe materials are to be put down, and I always 
know the degree of love I bear a perſon, by 
the general handwriting of the letter I am 
about to tranſmit. Take then theſe almoſt 
undecypherable hieroglyphics, as ſo many 
inſtances of the energy and vivid powers of 
my friendſhip. If I loved you leſs, you ſhould 
have better writing.” Every page ſhould carry 
all the formal Ceremonies of polite indiffer- 
* the freezing © regularities ' of à cor- 
N reſpondence 
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reſpondence that giyes and receives letter for 
letter: and the debt of our epiſtolary inter- 
courſe ſhould be ſettled with the preciſion, and 
with the apathy of a ſteward in the balance, 


and buſineſy: of pounds, ſhillings, and pence, 


with che accuracy (mind I ſpeak of a faithful 
ſteward) of Cocker's Arithmetic. Nay, every 
ſyllable ſhould be as fair to your eyes, and as 
cold to your heart as ſnow. Methinks T hear 
you exclaim, ah, continue to give me what the 
heart dictates, though you mark to me its ge- 


nuine movements, with a ſkewer or a pot- 
hook! Well, be it ſo; for after the above 


honeſt confeſſion of my ſcrawlings, I know you 


would not forgive me were I to check the- 


„genial current” of the foul,” by the chilling 


operation of mending a pen, though I thereby 


might ſend you a letter, (for I really can write 


legibly though you may not "think i fairer 


than copper-plate. Pune bah 


- 
9 


80 now for Amme But ile hos 


myſelf to a breathing place, and being too late 
for this day's poſt, I will, when I continue my 


letter, fir down with a new pen; for this now 
in my hand, has faultered and tripped under 
my work, like a jaded horſe, pocting to reach 
10 goal, but almoſt deſpairing to do ſo,” and 


Juſt 
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zuſt ready to die upon the courſe. Wich un- 
ee deer anhile. ver u as; 
ee Ad ble 

„Haring thus ſaciafied. my ſelf that I way con- 
tinue to enjoy the perfect — — of obeying 
the. motions of, my On. mind rather than 
be obliged to conſtrain it to the mercantile 
rules of letter-writing, I proceed to give you 
my Gleanings of Amſterdam, of that magni- 
ficent and opulent city, which, lifting i its head 
above the waters, aſſerts its pretenſions to a 
rank in the map of the world, with what Paris 
once was, and what London has the triumph to 
be at this moment. Suffer me to paſs over in 
ſilence thoſe ſtrong ſmells, which certainly 
take a traveller by the noſe, the inſtant he 
enters the gates, and which do nat let go their 
hold till he is ſeaſoned to the ſcent. Peace to 
their contagious . canals, ang, ,mantling pools, 
Numberleſs are the multitudes that prefer 
theſe, from habit and from gain, to the Citron 


Groves of eee and n Spice ent: 0 of 
nee bert onsig Bai: aid £ 
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"Amſterdam, = 52 Why * 8 df the 
| ward, an aſtoniſhing city, and as a, reflecting 
man, walks, along, he may well exclaim, Is it 


w ee ede with 
| | all 
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an its bufy inhabitants, mould bave been , ſup. 


ported for ſo many hundred years on a-fareſt 


ſtanding in a rivet ; that in the neighbourhood 
bf the roaring'ocean, that river ſhould by the 
aid of human induſtry command that ocean to 
know its bound? Even though, in the | "firſt 
inſtance, the ocean Was robbed of i its ancient 


rights, to form the river and to rear the city, 


winch refts upon it, . 1 

r A ners creatiop reſeu'd (rows bia gen. | 
| On necollection, chis image has before ſug- 
geſted. itſelf to me, and been communicated to 
you ina former detter; but it occurs to me at 
almoſt every view I take; and though, like 
you; my friend, and every perſon of reading, the 
ſtreets, buildings, buſineſs, and intereſts of this 
mighty maſs of wood and water, have been 
familiar to me, ever ſince Ibecame a traveller, 
even in books, and though I have actually 
compared the city itſelf with” the various 
deſcriptions of it, it is the only place I ever read 
about and viſited, of which the impreſſions of 
aſtoniſhment remain unimpaired not ſo much 


origin, /progteſs, and ſituation. Confider 


wok. 11, Ee immenſe 


on account of its wealth, or beauty, but for its 


hat it is for millions of living things, to 
have cxifted for centuries in, as it were, one 


— - — ——ũö—J— — — — — — 


— 


this vaſt fabric of Was but eld lach 


1.3 
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immenſe ſhip of merchandize!:i to which a 
hundred foreſts muſt have contributed the 
timber, and miriads of hands the workman- 
ſhip!—Shops, houſes, , temples, &c. in an 


abundance, that ſeems to aſk the moſt ſolid 
Foundations on the drieſt hills, or hardeſt rocks, 


ſuſtained by huge planks, which, are driven 
into a .trembling bog! And in, a country, 


where at the time of erecting the city, the car- 


riage of materials was more difficult to be pro- 


. cured, than the materials themſelves? The 


Hotel de Ville ſelf, repoſes on more- than 
thirty thouſand ſtakes, or rather trees. A vaſt 
ark at anchor! containing almoſt countleſs 
beings, the greater part of which are engaged 
in the moſt laborious and heavy employments ! 
Is the architecture ef Amſterdam maſſive? are 
the edifices rude, clumſy, and inelegant? are 
the ornaments. awkward; and without taſte? 
Admitted. But, what does this prove? No- 
thing, more than that the grand deſign was to 
build a warehouſe for the world; of which the 
original proprietors did not ſo much conſider 
decoration as uſe. A light, airy city, might, 
perhaps, have been ſupported with all its fea- 
thered, dancing inhabitants, on the twãgg oi 
thoſe enormous trees, which, were i ;fuftain 
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an-airy city have anſwered the ſolid purpoſes. 
for which that ſtorehouſe of the world was at 
firſt conſtructed? No. And even could it have 
been raiſed to its preſent ſize, on ſlighter prin- 
ciples, the treaſuries of & either Ind,” which 
now reſt ſafe and dry, would tumble in the 
water, and the airy city, with all its r 
people, perith. Along” wirh" them, an 
d 0 ben ef -- 24d * 
eee mart of commerce is not 
without its yotaries, and manſions, of the ele- 
gant arts. It boaſts a theatre conſtructed and 
conducted on far more polite and liberal prin- 
ciples than any play - hauſe more flouriſhing: in 
our ſtage-ſtruck Britain. It is ſupported by 
the voluntary. contribution of, camparatively, 
a few individuals, for the benefit of the public; 
that is to ſay, every ſubſcriber i is entitled to 
ſuch a number of tickets as gives him the 
power to amuſe many of his friends, and thus 
the houſe is filled every evening by friendſhip 
and generoſity, with ag brilliant and numerous 
an audience as I ever ſaw. in any, part of the 
world. Every perſon is at full liberty to take 
the range of the houſe, which is large and beau- 
tiful. Travellers have but to ſend, announcing 
their names and country, and tickets will be 
YOL. I. EE 2 preſented 
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: Srbfanted to them, in 0 ee to tho party 


thar-folieits: $33 709,08m0lt 1602 doidy 1 
ir 11 181 e bn £ ; 77 je hang 1 


Delighyful, England—thoy to whom I owe 
the balanging Joys of, eee e and 


ant juſt lo preſent or - abſent, W 3 
and whergyer,, I, ganz put not the, frontlet 
an,” if I thus dare to do juſtice to other peo- 
ple, whether in à land of friends or foes, of 
trade or elegance. And: thou, Jehn Bull, for 
whoſe! : raugh::haneſty'; and bounty -4 have; as 
great a reyerence as any of thy: f moſt "OG 
eee book, Hhich oni 
© #Lavghs v bers ic moſt, and is parid. Whet&it can.“ 


Eng then that though. on a proper oc: 
ſion, thouwouldeſt give thy box i a to the 


re 


that, Hate Dutch neighbours of think living 
in Amſterdam, have an inſtitution, the adop- 
tion of Unzen would not at all diſgrace thy 
belobed London: the more eſpecially, as thou 
mayeſt have heard; and att to be informet if 
thaw haſt not, that charity, as well as pleaſure 
and generoſity,” attends on this theatre. The 
Fagilkrates receive oe" money, defray the 
4 | | 'charges, 
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charges, and pay the actors very ſufficient" ſa- 
laries. The reſidue is applied to the poor, 


and to the ſliþpert of the 2 hoſpitals, 
amongſt which latter is one ſacred to all poor 
travellers, without diſtinction, who are lodged, 
nutſed, and entertained for three nights. 
4% d Did n 28 

i one could dee all that was under Amſters 
dam, favs Carter, à greater foreſt; could hardly 
be faund-on. the fark of dhe ft., Old, Ecals 


muß facctioully obſerved, en this. fclt vit te 
this Rlece, thas he vas. Arrived in g gitr, The 


end den Which lived upon the tops of 
478685 and gnother wag fells üs, that Afi 
m, ike Venice, has waodsn legs... .. 


Ber "che pune Tons of this mb 


i 


= hoſpital, 'gafttioults, ddſhyule uſ za, - 


ouſes, and?! 3n-houſes; that 3 8 to "Ye 355 | 


ob the Ack, joſage, wil 8 mf ed, N 
57 5 re” you th Ae of e, Ae Mer 


. and travels. 21 travel Is. "Bur : a 
particilats that tie more ont of ene beaten 


tract f obſervation, 1 will leah for you NEXT 


poſt. "En attendant, may your felicity be pro- 


port ionęd to a merit ; ; $94! e Bappy 
wil you be! 
216! * 4 3 5 Arran 


of" tel. growth,” viz. "the” Ut” 92 


90 de tull of them, in tours op | 
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Ir bas been obſerved of this place, that 
none of che TaRifirants afe idle. This is ſo 
| Fac: that at inddlent perſon might traverſe the 
elty in- al its urts without finding 4 compa- 
Ron. Ife Woüſd Abus be ürt wett by the very 
nature and miftatriag e 'of his fearch, into ac- 
Hoh Himfeff. Nay,” ke 'would"ſe& e every eye ſo 
Bitty; every” foot ſo hard a Work, and every 
head /eem at Yeaſt fo full, that; forgetting his 


natural tgrpidity, ax remembering jt with re- 
Prosch, he Y;guld. catch the, ſpirit of. objects 

before him, And feel, that jt is at leaſt as; good 
an natural i for man to be i in motion as at reſt. 
| Phe City of „ Amſterdam, is 2, hive where. all 

the inhabitants are collecting honey from onę 
end of the 3 ear f to the other, ( (excepting « only the 


repoſe c of c every ſe ſeventh day), and where a drone 
dares not ſhew his An If, in ſo large a Re- 
public, large w with reſpect to its population, as 
this fiogle city. is computed at 300,000 per- 
ſons, there ſhouſd be any unworthy 'members 
of that ref ad are conſtrained to er 
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in holes and corners, indulging their dormouſe 
diſpoſitions apart from the ſcenes of almoſt 
univerſal induſtry, where wealthy ſtores are ac- 
cumulating by inceſſant attention, and where 
an unwholeſome ſoil is ſo meliorated by the 
exerciſe neoeſſaty to ſuch accumulation, that 
the ait and water, which would almoſt ſuffocate 
a lazy fiſh, is found very little to invade” the 
powers of health: for- it is more an ill name 
than a fact, that the preſidents of this city ate 
the victims of avarice, which ſeads them to dig 
for gold in a ſoil that produces it, amidſt æhe 
droſs of diſeaſes. The florid vigour, which 
glows 1 in the checks, and braces the limbs of 
| the inhabitants of other places in Holland, 
Rotterdam, and the Brielle, more eſpecially, is 
not, certainly, ſeen ſo commonly inthe Amſter- 
damians, but there is good general health 
amongſt them ; and therefore, as there is no de 
ny ing the atmoſphere is in itſelf * a foul and 
peſtilent congregation of vapours,“ it is ma- 
niffeſt that induſtry ſupplies What nature has 
refuſed—no ſmall motive to labour diligently 
in one's calling this. In like manner, it is no 
leſs true, that ſtagnant indolence will create a 
diſtemper, fatal to the ſpirits, the ſtrength, 
and the underſtanding, where nature has been 
end OR prodigal of her bounties, and every 


4 6 day 
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day convinces: us; that, as at Amſterdam, while 
men . grow. rich; healthy, and happy, amidſt 
the toils of liſe in the moſt ngxious ſituation, 
thoſe who neither toi} nor ſpin, and who, 
£urled with the inverted bleſſing of an unwieldy 
fortune, and with either the apathy or the 
paſſions, which too oſten are in the train of 
hereditary wealth, conſunie their beings in uſe- 
leſs inaction, and waſte: themſelves by indul. 
genee, though they breathe: in the pureſt air, 
and flumber.on-beds the ſofteſt luxury has pre- 


pared, amidf flowers and fragrance : 
MEN” "i Vie et a rol in acomatic pain,” | 


Or — only ta prove, that exerciſe alone can 
gig, it a wholeſpme, RIF: + 8 


Thus, if 3 is eee 8 
is its own. proper puniſhment, according to the 
maxim of the ancients, © that acute (which to 
the induſtrious are rare) diſcaſes are. from 
heaven, and chronic from ourſelves ;” and in 
the whole circle of human truiſms, there. is 
not one, my, dear friend, more incontrover- 
tible than this, that almoſt every occupation, 
however i inconvenient, or formidable, is happier 
and ſafer than a life of ſloth. Diligence, ſays 


W makes more r acquiſitions than 


yalour, 


W 
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valour, and ſloth Manie ee than 
tre Ivory. Jans: . Id I Noa 8 Ros 
SAT n ies o ber renn 


It would have diverted you extremely, to 
have, been. an eye-witneſs to my, progreſs 
through the ſtreets of Amſterxdam; any indife 
ferent ſpectator, indeed, unacquainted with my 
habits of Guntering, at ſome. moments;,And 
quickening my pace, almoſt.intoa run, at othera, 
would have imputed my irregular motions 
and pauſes to a diſpoſition equally partaking 
the vice of idleneſs, een , Ne 
e W t al 30 5 Falle 

1 allied — on 8 ys n vith 
gleaning deſigns, to make @ tour of the town, 
Convinced by experience, that at almoſt every 
ſtep a diligent man, Who will take time to 
Jook about him, may find ſomething to carry 
to his ſheaf, I ſtopped almoſt at every ſhop, 
Jooked into every face as long as it remained 
in view; and if by good luck I could catch a 
knot of men of buſineſa, gathered . together 
upon a bridge, by che nde of A quay, or at a 
ſhop-door, I broke- ſhurt my um (Rep, and 
ſtood fixed as a ſetting dog, white they Maid. 
If in any of the party I ſaw u face I inte- 
n abopt * 8 that I fol- 

lowed, 


: n with a ſingle exception. During two 
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Sowed# and ſtuck to it, till it vas loſt in the 


offee-houſes, or at the exchange. Theſe ge- 


neral reſorts I ofcn entered, and there loft 


elf in the oroud of various affairs and na- 
tions: but even here, when it wete poſſible to 


0 fingfe out a particular object, whofe diſcourſe, 


miariher; or appearance were inſtructive or in- 
tereſting 1 ſtopped to glean him. In any 
Sther city of the world, perhaps, this would 


| Have been noted as ridiculous, at leaft ſingular. 


A polite mob would have ſet it down as an 
offence, and corrected it as impertinence; as, 
in effect, though not in deſign, it might be, 
but at Amſterdam, either becauſe an apparent- 


iy ſaucꝝ fellow, who has nothing better to do, 


was deemed too inſigntficant for remark; or be- 
cauſe the people were really too ſerioufly en- 


| gaged in their own buſineſs, toattend to another 


man's.idleneſs; they never noticed me. They took 
their naſes almoſt out of my ears, where I had 
(co come within g/eening diſtance) planted them, 
the-hurried off on the full trot to their different 
concerns. I trod upon à merchant's toes, and 


by my anxious look,” ſuppoſing he had return- 


ed the compliment with intereſt, he took off 
his hat, begged my pardon, and buſtled away. 
With reſpect to the ſubject of diſcourſe, it was 


el | hours 
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hours L ſtening, if for every gepetition of the 
words ducat, guilder, and ſtiver, that ſtruck 
my ear I could have gathered in a tax of a 
doit (half a farthing) on each. might have, 
aſſiſted: the Britiſn miniſter to liquidate the. 
national debt. But. the exception took quite. 
another turn: I was ſetting a couple of mer- 
chants, in the heat of converſation, with a knot 
of; the, ſons of Ifrael, (one of hom u was warmly 
defending the price that he demanded for his 
comm We); vill, not give vo the money | 
you alk: , it e be throwing it into one of 

the canals, an I. never threw | away a ſtiver 
ſince I came into. the world, and, hope L ſhall 
not while d live in it. The. Jew perſiſted in 
his price, and the merchant left him to the 
other chapman. A yery poor and lick looking 
creature, who had all the time been leaning 
(for ſupport more thay idleneſs) againſt; one 
of the pillars of, the exchange, and who had 
heard. is laſt unpromiſing ſentence for a man 
that deſigned to alk. a merchant to give away 
his money, now ſtepped forward, and took hold 
of che ſkirt of the merchant's coat; when the 
following dialogue literally, and, as, near as 
tranſlation allows, aden ae 


between them. 
vol. Ft. 91 42 2 v8" Pit "Mohan, 
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Mee bb. Yo, Thomas? Sendet dk 


3 1 widele, Rf Silt half 
ruined,” and came from Friezeland, on purpoſe 
to tell you. can pay you neither 2 rent, 

Sache Kaner un leut me. 1 ane! 


- Merchavk. 1 — - "ay | 


MJ 1h #4 * 1 
. 


+8 * 14 T 


- Petitioner, E have TM bu rat. out into the 
ſtreet. My furniture, and the houſe and mo- 
ney. are now aſhes. But it was, "God Almight) 8 
doing. not mine. Laſt Thurlday's lightning 
did it at a "flaſh. S0 tis in vain for you to be 
angry with me. have been fretting ever 
fi nce; and ſeatec att o or drank; but ſeeing that 

only made bad worſe, Whether you are” Loge 
of no, 1 ai nere to tell you.” 10 1 
"Mer (baut. An gry." God bürbic! we 5 will 
rebund the Houſe, and put ſdinething in it. 
Acanwhile take your family itito that occupied 
Fe Boormans—I fuppoſe that is ſafe. 


Petitioner. — offered t to come 
up to Amſterdam, to tell you my misfortune, 
and webe pet and even to lend me money. 


| „ "Merchant. Did you think the misfortune 
iefelf would not irs me enough, , No matter, 


G0 


Goto Boormanns—I will be down next Wark | 


dine with me to-day ; and as I know da 
not an idle man, lay the coments of this b 


out to the beſt advantage in ſuqh neceſlrics 


2s the misfortune has: deprived __ of. 


Pelinuner. It has deprived: m me of ES 105 
my wife and girls too. ri . 


_ Merchant.” Then buy mite of zo King 
Bar we Viavclhicfttier' of us any time to throw 
after our nliefbreghics,. r it W vo 
them. l be 


le I — 7197422 
The reden took. the e el, aa 1 
way: the merchant another, and, though p- 
patently always active, with more than wonted 
activity, for never was a point more obvious 
than chat the pace of the firſt was quiekenec 


by the liyely impreſſions of grateſul b 


Wanne . 


| Let, 3 thoſe. who-foef pe ng 
; ſelves a promptitude, for certain rea ſona) to diſ. 
believe there is ſuch a thing; in the · world, Das 
bappy generoſity, and leaſt: even eu, my hiin 


tuous friend, Who live in the daily practice of 


it, ſhoyld be led to ſuppoſe I have dreſſech this 
eee the borrowed plumage. ofclita 
e211 15513 gination, 
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gination, from tlie circumſtance of the mer- 
chant's giving his unfortunate tenant a /ack o 
money, it is proper, you, and they, ſhould be 
informed, if perad venture ye already know it 
not, that bills of exchange, drafts, &c. &c. 

are paid for the moſt part in ſilver of different 
ſorts and ſizes}; that five and tw enty pounds 
ſterling, of Engliſh money, thus converted 
into Dutch coins, returns you a very reſponſi- 
ble looking bag, and that the double of this is, 
if paid in ſmall, pieces; as much as a man can 
well carry; and it is not unuſual to ſee people 
carrying off a ſum which would, by virtue of 
an Engliſh bank bill, lie Inug in a nutſhell, but 
which, thus Dhrchified, fills" à wheel-barrow. 

So that if the good merchant's ſack contained 
fifteen or twenty Engliſn pounds, which I pre- 
ume it might, it would, though lightly borne 
by a man in diſtreſs, be 4 very dead v eight to 
a modern beau wht theſe degenerate days, 
unuſed to feel either the preſſure of want, or 
the bliſs of ſudden relief from it. "Whatever 
might be the value of the ſum in Hver} it war 
more worth, in the eye of humanfty, than the 
gold of Ophirꝭ and you will join me, heartily, 
in a prayer, that it may be returned into the 
worthy donar's coffete, evenoin this world, a 


milllon fold, and that it may add. to thoſe 


nell treaſures 
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treaſures, which we are aſſured, are lent to 
the Lord, and ſhall be paid again! Of this 
heavenly recompenſe, you will think the giver 
yet more entitled, when you learn farther, that 
when he parted from the perſon aſſiſted, there 
were the tears of benevolence! guſhing faſt to 
his cheek, which "9 hurried away to conceal. 


From all theſe things, I Father that the men 
of buſineſs in Amſterdam, may, many of them, 
be menof feeling at the ſame time; and that they 
are, though generally, too intently fixedon theix 
grand objects to be diverted from purſuing 
them, by an apparently idle ſpectator, like 
your friend, ſtaring them in the face, they have 
eyes to ſee, ears to hear, and hearts to feel for 
the unfortunate. Tell me, whether in an aſſem- 
bly of the gay and faſhionable, whether a fup- 
pliant, circumſtanced like our poor Frieze- 
lander, would have had, in the politeſt coun- 
try, a better chance of having his wants re- 
lieved than he found at Amſterdam, in's coun- 
try where gain is ſaid to be the Aaron's. ſerpent, 
which ſwatfows up all other confiderations, 
and  particytarly in, the public Exchan 

place dedicated immediately to the = op of 

riches?” Büt à ſuperior God, to whom mere 

riches ate büt as the drofs of the earth, 922 
| | ruſe 


8 
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raiſed 4 temple to begevolence, and the 

charities, in the boſom of this merchant, who, 

therefore, . time T6 make! REIN of 

compaſſion Hot 

— . 

Yea, and ſuffered is 
„ln and his chest tri 

to wait till this mats of his heart was Lo” 

formed. Dep 


"This great mart of commerce, from whence 
1 ſend you theſe Gleanings, was little more 
than a circumſcribed hamlet, before the 
thirteenth century, It roſe to che dignity of 
a conſiderable fiſhing town by low degrees, 
and it was not till towards the end. of the four- 
tcenth, - that commerce ſpread , her more ex- 
0 fails, e it as Ft 458 7 Bur 


„ 


to the power, wealth, = grandeus, in which 

we now behold it, inſomuch that it. is with 
great propriety it 18 called the Szorchouſe of 
Europe, into which are brought the moſt uſe- 
ful," .and beautiful, Productions of the four 
quarters of the globe. I. have raced. the 
powers, of 1 Its. trade, with. an again, and 


aſtoniſhed eye. 
4 . There 
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There anchor at this moment at the quays 
of Amſterdam, a vaſt number of veſſels which 
have ſailed hither from every point of the 

compaſs; for there blows not a wind that does 
not prove favourable. to ſome adventurer who 
ſteers for this celebrated haven: Ruſſia, Nor- 
wegia, Denmark, Sweden, Pomerania, Livonia, 
and the Baltic, with the commerce of the 
Elbe; the Weſer, and the Meuſe, Great 
Britain, and its fair appendages, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, contribute to the immenſe navi- 
gation of Holland. | | 


= 


As to the trade ofthe 1 b it was not till 
the year 1613; that the Dutch ſettled any in- 
tercourſe with the territory of the Grand 
Seignior. It proſpered beyond expectation, 
after the treaty was once eſtabliſhed between 
them. The Levant merchandize conſiſts prin- 
cipally of tea, cocoa, ginger, and thread: of 
Dutch, Iriſh and Engliſh cloths. In the Me- 
diterrancan trade, eſpecially Smyrna; the Hol- 
lander has his ſhare. His broad bottomed 
veſſels are yearly fraught with ſtores, which he 
takes in exchange for the profitable luxuries 
that are brought by the Carevanzeras of 
Perſia; nor does the commercial ſpirit limit 
itſelf to theſe countries ; but ſtretches onward 

VOL. II. Ff 0 
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' to- Conſtantinople and, Cairo; nor ſuffers its 
ambitious enterpriae to be bounded” by any 
thing but thoſe-parts of the globe, * navi- 
ten has not ee 17 


a But Fs ia yet fanning, and — a very 
liberal kind, no leſs extenſive at Amſterdam, 
than its commerce. Its perfect freedom of 
conſcience and ceremonies in the great article 
of religion. The various modes of worſhip 
which prevail amongſt mankind, not only find 
here ſocial indulgence, but religious union; 
and it may be ſaid, that wherever Holland has 
erected the ſtandard of trade, ſhe has raiſed 
alſo the ſignals of toleration, and invited the 
piouſly diſpoſed of all countries to her capital, 
that their ſecular and ſacred, their temporal 
and eternal, intereſts may be oF cultivated 
and protected. | | 


5 5 5 it is, my friend, and perhaps only 
here, that, in matters of faith, all men are 
indeed free: and, as in Rome, during the 
liberal government of the Antonines and of 
Trajan, when ber provinces were united by 
laws, and adorned by art, and when her capital 
was filled with ſubjects and ſtrangers, from 
every part of the world; the United Provinces 

of 
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of Holland, hold cut ber capital as a temple 
ſacred to the ſpirit of univerſal concord, and 


hough fixed on principles of everlaſting ſteadi- 


neſs, as to their on tenets, they offer to the 


reſt of the earth a ſanctuary to adore, according 


to: their different perſuaſions, 8 God 

. „ Whoſe temple is all ee | | 

* <<: Whoſe altar, earth, ſea, ſkies! „ 

In return for this toleration, it is but bur to 
acknowledge that the ſpirit of religious peace, 
that high, and, alas ! rare bleſſing, has been leſs 
hurt by the indulgence of the States, than from 
the jarring hiſtory of the world on this ſubject, 
might be expected. On the contrary it has 


been demonſtrated that much of the horrible 
bloodſhed which has been produced in other 
countries, and particularly in our own, by 


religious perſecution, might have been pre- 
vented, had the charitable accommodation 


which diſtinguiſhes this Republic been more 


generally practiſed. The public ſafety of the 
commonwealth, and the happineſs of each in= 
dividual, has rarely been found incompatible 
with the liberty of mind and opinion at Am- 
fterdam. 


Nothing, indeed, that I can offer, can ſhew 
ſo fully the extenſiveneſs of this liberty, as ob- 
r f 2 | ſerving 
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ſerving to you that, although there are neither 
convents, friars, nor abbeſſes, in the real 
* monaſtic form, to be ſeen in Holland, there 
are, in this city, more than twenty churches, 
where the Roman Catholic religion is publicly 
tolerated; One of theſe, called Moſes and 
Aaron, is a very beautiful edifice, and magni. 
ficently ornamented. [There are two -orders, 
however, of perſons combined in religious 
aſſociation, that you may, perhaps, conſider as 
a ſort of exception to my aſſertion of there 
being no conventual aſſemblies. I allude to 
the Society of Beguines. Of whom the fol- 
+ Towing is, out of many, the moſt faithful 
Gleaning. 


The houſe appropriated to this order is built 
like a little diſtinct town, with a wall and 
ditch round it, and a church within, where 
the Beguines are obliged to attend divine ſer- 
vice, © at ſtated hours of prayer.” They weat 
a habit of dark brown, not unlike the hermit 
weeds, in which we are accuſtomed to ſee pil. 
grims on the Engliſh theatre; they receive and 
pay viſits, and may quit the convent, and 
marry, when they pleaſe, They are either 
unmarried women or widows, who have no 


children; and need no other recommendation 
N for 


* 
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for being admitted, but. a certificate of their 
good behaviour, and that they have a compe- 
tency to live upon, either by themſelves, or in 
ſociety with the other ſiſters as they think fit. 


In Roman Catholic countries, you know, 
there are many ſuch eſtabliſhments. Their life 


is a kind of medium, between a fecular and 
religiaus aſſociation ;. and is, in effect, no mare 
than a ſocial retirement, for. regular people. 
There were, and I believe are ſtill, two houſes 
of this kind, which I viſited ſome years ago in 
Flanders. They are about a mile in circum- 
ference, and conſiſt of neat little ſtreets, ſo 
that they deſerve the name rather of ſmall 
tawns than religious houſes. The church or 
chapel is always in the centre. Every Beguine 
has her apartment and garden. They have 
a chaplain; but take no vows of celibacy, &c. 
The Beguines of Ghent and Bruſſels, wear 
black with a particular kind of round cover on 
their heads, plaited in the form of a roſe, and 
about a foot in diameter. The reſt of their 
head-dreſs is of cambrick. Whenever they 
marry, as being ſuppoſed no longer to want 
ſociety, they quit the order. In great eſtabliſh- 
ments of this kind, the ladies have their car- 
riages; and, in ſhort, Beguine is another 


rf3 name 
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name for a woman to do whatever ſhe pleaſes, 
and I do not know what female, who is not a 
very happy wife, hs not willy to become a 


Beguine. 


But the moſt extraordinary ſect, to be found 

in this all- tolerating city, is, that of the Rhyns- 
burgains, ſo called becauſe the aſſembly of 
the perſons, belonging to the above ſect, is 
held at the village of Rhynſburg, near Leyden; 
and the three peaſants who were the founders of 
the Rhynſburgian religion ay there. 


Their names were John, Adrian, and Gil. 
bert Van Code, each of whom was a rare 
exarfple not only of ſkill and diligence as 
farmers, but of erudition as linguiſts, having 
as perfect a knowledge of languages as of 
agriculture, and cultivating both without ſa- 
crificing the one to the other, A fourth 
brother, (William,) aroſe to the diſtinction, 
(certainly not without deſerving it) of Pro- 
feſſor of the Oriental languages in the Uni- 
verfity of Leyden. Thoſe above-named, con- 
tinued to divide their labours betwixt the 
duties of the ſpade, and the ſtudy of divinity, 
and while yet in the flower of their age, be- 
came to celebrated as to receſve viſits from 

F | Prince 
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prince Maurice, and Monſieur DuMaurier, 
the then Envoy of France. Maurice, who was- 
himſelf a. ſcholar, converſed with theſe: felf- 
taught countrymen in Latin, Greek, Italian and 
French, in each of which tongues they replied 
with a ſpirit and readineſs, (wanting only 
what, every body, not natal to them muſt 
more or leſs want, correct eee nh Wis 

— ar e AS I FR 


The nba ber 05 being bend in 
1619; left their churches without a paſtor: | 
this determined our three brothers, who were 
of that ſect, to ſupply the ' deficiency, under- 
taking to expound the Scriptures to the people. 
They adminiſtered baptiſm; in the manner of 
the primitive "Chriſtians; and ſertled--their 
modes of worſhip, on particular” paſſages of 
the holy writings, eſpecially the fourteenth 
chapter of St, Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians. The. eſſential difference betwixt this 
and other Chriſtian aſſociations, is not a little 
honorable to their community, viz. its tolera- 
tion of every other, every perſon being at full 
liberty to adore God, according to his own 
forms of faith. Every perſon admitted to their 
meetings, delivers in turn his ſentiments, and 
offers up his prayers, without reſerve, on the 


14 given 
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given text of the day, and a perſect equality 
prevails: the Bible is their ſole guide. They 
aſſemble on the Saturday, and enter into cer- 
tain preliminary diſcourſes, 'by way of pre- 
paration for the Sabbath, when one of the 
brothers diſtributes the bread and wine, 
humbly declaring himfelf as little worthy of 
that honour as the other communicants. On 
the Sunday evening they meet to enumerate the 
many motives of gratitude, which every mem- 
ber of the fraternity, has to return thanks to the 
fountain of all goqd, and on the Monday 
morning, they take leave of each other, with 
the moſt fervent exhortations, to perſeyere in 
virtue and religion; and in that perſeverance 
to be uniform, whatever diſſimilarities may 
variegate their external ceremonies: for it is 
nat uncommon for people of all modes 
of faith, to aſſiſt at hk e Aſ- 
ſemblies. 


Religion and trade, haweyer, are not the 
only things in this great town wherein there 
is unbounded freedom. They tolerate vice 
as well as virtue; the number of common 
brothels, licenſed by the States, in almoſt 
every - large town, is enormous. They are 


known by the name of Muſic-houſes, of 
Which 
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which there are not leſs than five and twenty in 
Amſterdam, . Strange as it may ſeem to you, 
they are no. leſs the repoſitories of guilt and 
ſhame, than the reſorts of innocence and curi- 
oſity, as perſons of the beſt characters, and of 
both ſexes, are to be ſeen in them, almoſt every 
evening. The Muſic-Houſe, is amongſt the 
public places, viſited by almoſt every ſtranger: 
but you are to underſtand that the ſcenes thus ex- 
hibited totravellers, are nootherwiſe groſs, than 
as theyexciteideasinſeparablyconnected with the 
ſight of ſych a number of females, devoted by 
avowed profeſſion to a life of impurity. The 
Muſic-Houſe has always one very ſpacious 
apartment, where all perſons are admitted on - 
paying at entrance, the price of a bottle of 
wine. Two benches, the whole length of the 
room, are placed for the reception of inhabi- 
tants and viſitors. There are ſeldom leſs than 
twenty women belonging to one houſe, | Theſe 
aſſemble about eleven at night, dreſſed, or 
rather undreſſed, in all the diſguſting diſplays 
of their trade; an enormous pad to ſwell: out 
the hips, a flaming red petticoat, which ſcarce 
reaches the calf of the leg, an immenſe pair of 
ſhoe-buckles, which nearly cover the foot, two 

broad black purches, the ſize of half-a-crown ' 


piece, 
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piece, on the temples, and uncovered bo. 
ſoms. This, indeed, excepting only the 
boſoms, is the ordinary Dutch wornan's ſtyle 
dreſs. ' A miſerable pair of fidlers are ſcraping 
in a corner of the room, which is flaringly 
lighted up with tallow candles; the men are, 
moſt of them, ſmoking on the benches, and 
the women dancing in the middle. Some of the 
dances are curious enough: one in particular, 
where the man turns the woman round on tip- 
toe, ſeveral hundred times together, without 
the ſmalleſt intermiſſion, with one hand 
encircling her waiſt, and elevating the other 
above the head, to meet her hand. The incre- 
dible rapidity with which this ' whirling is 
performed, and the length of time it continues, 
turns the ſpectator giddy, but ſeems to have no 
effect on the parties engaged in the dance, 
And while one couple are performing this 
roundabout, it is not uncommon for ten or a 
doꝛen others, to leap from their ſears, pipes 
in hand, and ſeizing the girls, join in the 
twirl, like fo many e- lo- lums, or rather fleep- 
ing tops; for, notwithſtanding their activity 
of limbs, there ſeems in their countenarices, and 
even in their movements, a ſort of torpor, 
which the ſprightlieſt pleaſure cannot diſſipate: 
although it ſhould be obſerved, that the Dutch 
6 are 
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ate much addicted to dancing, and albeit, they 
beat the ground with the foot, rather of a giant 
than a fairy, they appear to derive from their 
unwieldy, and ſometimes ungraceful motions, 
ſuch ſolid happineſs, that a good natured 
ſpectator, cannot but be himſelf happy, on the 
principle of general benevolence, to ſee an 
Hollander rampant. nt 


Carter tells us, theſe Muſic-Houſes 28 
undergone diverſity of fortune. Sometimes 
they have ample toleration: now and then they 
have inſpectors, to ſee that no indecencies are 
committed. At other times, in conſequence 
of great diſorders, they are ſhut up, and perform 
a kind of quarantine, before the magiſtrates 
ſuffer them again to be open for the reception 
of company. In point of number, privileges, 
and enormities, they certainly exceed any thing 
of the kind, even in Rome itſelf. What the 
State offers in its own defence, on this head, 
amounts to the ſtale maxim, that 
«« Private Vices are public Benefits. | 

On the night I made this curious. aſſembly. 
my Gleaning viſit, it was crouded with people 
of all countries: for it was during the time of 
the fair, and the humours of the Muſic-Houſe, 
were — as one of the fine ſights of the 


fair. 


„ 
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fair. Amongſt the fets of ſtrangers that 
attracted my notice more particularly, was a 
groupe of female Friezeland peaſants, dreſſed 
in the pictureſque habits of their Province. 

Bonnets madeumbrella faſhion, and not much 
leſs as to ſize ; the linings of flowered linen, 
of a more flaring pattern than the out of date 
printed cotton, for bed-furniture, and window 
curtains: but at the extremity of theſe, were 
fhugly depoſited ſome of the faireſt faces I 
ever beheld, which, coloured by medefty at the 
bluſhing ſight of fo many young creatures, who 
diſdained covering of almoſt any ſort, appeared 
yet more beautiful—the beauty of virtue— 
from the powerful advantage of immediate 
contraſt, with the deformity of vice.— In the 
lovely eyes of one, I gleaned the tear of 
Innocence, pitying guilt, and at the ſame time, 
indicating her ſex. This gentle drop was hid 
from the company in general. A young man, 
poſſibly her lover, on whoſe arm fhe hung, faw 
and felt it, for T perceived him preſs her hand, 
and whiſper ſomething that increaſed the crim- 
fort in her face; and yet checked the tear upon 
der cheek, where it fixed midway, like a ger 
5 on the ee | | 


Of the ie; girls, many are edn ſtares, 
bur carry in every lincament, the ſigns of 
theig. 
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their lamentable-vocation: ſodden complexions, 
feebly gloſſed over by artificial daubings of the 
worſt colour; eyes that are commanded to 
attempt exciting paſſion, but which, in the 
very attempt, ſeem diſobediently to ſhrink into 
the ſockets; and conſtrained, merriment, which 
ſubſtitutes a noiſy and diſcordant laugh, and 
childiſh anticks, for the notes of genuine 
mirth and unharraſſed ſpirits. How different, 
my friend, the powers of modeſty, and the 


bluſhing honours in its train—how. different. 


from the blameleſs beings I have juſt deſcribed 
for you—breathing health, and blooming. in 
beauty, the bleſſed effects of pure manners, 
air, an and habirudes ! 


The. i bad ane of de. licenſed e of 


Amſterdam arc, indeed, more unfortunately 


ſituated than any of their ſadly merry ſiſterhood 
of London. They are never ſuffered to paſs 
the doors, which are guarded by three or four 
ill-looking fellows, who literally conſider them 
as private property. | Theſe keepers of their 
priſon-houſe (for it is not leſs ſo, though with 


lefs accommodation) abſolutely purchaſe them 
in the firſt inſtance. - The buyer finds them in 
the haunts of the laſt diſtreſs, and many are 

ſeduced 
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ſeduced by the hope of an eſcape from famine, 
and the idleneſs which produced it, to accede 
to almoſt any terms. For a few weeks, they 
are ſupplied, even to profuſion, with not only 
neceſſaty eomforts, but with thoſe meretricious 
and flaring decorations, which at once diſcover 
their trade and their taſte. Little do they ſuſ- 
pect that this bounty is a trap to catch them; 
that it is intended only to plunge them beyond 
redemption deep in guilt and flavery, ſerving 
the double purpoſe of dreſfing out the victim, 
and binding the prifoner in chains though 
they ſeem of filk—of ſin and _—y; and diſeaſe 
and death. 


They have not united themſelves to the 
wretched ſociety of the muſic houſe a ſingle 
month e'er they find themſelves involved in 
unpayable debts, ſome of three, others of five 
hundred guilders, for thoſe very articles, which 
at once increaſe the revenue of their tyrants, 
and aggravate their own poverty and guilt. 
They have literally nothing to offer but per- 
ſonal ſecurity,” and as it rarely happens a gal- 
lant can be found to pay the price of their ran- 
ſom, they remain ſlaves for life, ſubject to ri- 
gours, to which no other ſlaves are liable. 


After 


—  ——— ——— - 
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5 After. I had: been, a filent, ſpectator of this 
female jail, che hardeſt to which any culprit, can 
be condemned, I perceived. many of the pri-- 
ſoners, jaded with muſic and dancing, for 
the charms of which they! could have no-reliſh, 
fallen into a profound ſleep, aut of which: their 
cruel owners arouſed them by the moſt brutal 
2e and even by blows. 3 


* Certain Mifciplindrions, have cha hat a 
ſight of the hateful portraits of vice do bur 
recommend: thoſe of virtue. So far as that is 
true, a viſit to the muſic-houſts of Amſterdam 
may conduce to the intereſts of morality. Un- 
queſtionabhy a youth who has been trained in 
the principles of a pure education, and known 
the endearments of ſociety; when refined and 
foftened by innocent women, could ſuffer no 
permanent ſtain by a review of ſcenes: from 
which, indeed, a man of the leaſt touch of pity, 
or ſenſe of what is due to the diſtreſſes of even 
the worſt of the ſex, would turn with revolt, 
or obſerve” only with commiſeration. And 
hence it is, that T am inclined to think the ten- 
dereſt miſtreſs, or the moſt faithful wife would 
have little ro fear from a lover's or huſband's 
inſpection of theſe diſgraceful and diſguſting 
receptacles. hat could they exhibit but the 

exceſſes 
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exceſſes of the groſſeſt, oppoſed to the per ſec- 
tion of the moſt delicate paſſion? And, after 
allowing for the poſſible impreſſion of a tran- 
flenr view, and the effect it might have on hu- 
man frailry, I ſhould venture to believe that the 
unſullied charms of a virtuous woman muſt 
gain freſh honours and triumphs from the 

- deſcent of their admirers into theſe regions of 
indecency, intereſt, and loathing, where all is 
glaring, forced, and unnatural. aches 
K e 

A far more e 8 my friend, is 
Pry where, to the blandiſhments of ſeduction, 
are joined the ſemblances of virtue. Where 
female libertiniſm atrays herſelf in the robes of 
apparent innocence, and where the relenting 
heart is taken captive by temptations that 
almoſt perſuade it, that it is yielding itſelf up, 
rather a you to den than a NUTS to vice. 


c But 1 I am upon trembling ds —_ will 
go lightly off, while I may yer eſcape thoſe 
over-nice moraliſts, who are ſo wonderfully apt 
to miſ-interpret a paſſing reflection into a re- 
commendation or encouragement of error. By 
what I have thrown out on this ſubject, 1 give 
only the reſult of my own feelings, which have 
ws aſſured me that there i is not mote poetry 
than 
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than. truth (and. patticulatly i in wenns; them! 
e in theſe well-known ans 1. 
ue Wa monſter of fo frightful mes, 2 
rename, 72 BR 
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adute, then pity, then embrace,” 19 


1 alſo true, ih > neral ſenfe, it ny be” 
cbnſidered ſo far is an xception Here, inaſmuch 
as the timbrace itſelf i fucceeded by an hatred 
ee; and a return to Aue £507 50 07 been 
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It is time, however, we take our leave of this 
great and populous alty. Lou will allow it is 
well entitled to the latter epither, hen you 
are reminded that at > medium for fifteen years 


mine thouſand petſons*have'die&'in ir annually! 


In Paris, for the like term of years, twice thut 
number have deſcended to the tomb. I ſpeak 

of the time of the deaths of nature, ere the 
introduction of the dreadful guillotine of 
Whole ee 1 am N ese ban 


wy Emu! 
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tion of twenty four chouſand. I ſhould ſuſpect 


twenty-ſix thouſand ould be nearetithe truth. 
if ve include the villages and detached houſes. 
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The preſent averaged number, therefore, _ 
the inhabitants of theſe three capitals of Europe, 
according to the uſual eftimate by deaths, ſtands 
thus : Amſterdam upwards of 230,000; Paris, 
500,000; and London, about -700;,000, At 
Rome, no public regiſters of chriſtenings, or 
burials, are kept; but in 1683, M. Augout 


computed the inhabitants. at about 125,000. 
13 17104, Pope Clement II. cauſed an exact ac- 


count to be taken by S. Carraccioli, which he 
made to be 104, 300 ſouls, including ſtrangers, 
N are 8 IEA to be 1 


ki is 19 by Gade Los, ok . 
inhabitants of the two Provinces of Holland, 
and Zealand, do net conſiſt of more than one 
million and a half, that is, lips mare than half 

an Acre molly; . . 


ire the FM Arfterdain = 5 n-juſtly 
called the modern Tyre, for beauty, opulence, 
and accommodation of every kind: and the 
government of the city is fo well regulated, that 
in five years there are not five malefacturs £x- 
ecuted, In ſhort, whatever is the particular 
bent of a traveller diſpoſit iun; whether trade, 
or pleaſure he the object, hecexplotes;! he may 
r himſelſ in this city, 
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to Which we will now bid adieu, ag 1 Wi no 
to conduꝭ you to one of the greateſt turiofities 
either in this or in any other cdumtty; I mean 
North Holland; where I have puſſed forte of 
the moſt agreeable days of my liſe, and whert 
every thing one ſees is ſo appropriate and di. 
ftinct, that im a quick tranſition from Amſtet- 
Yam; the contraſt is almoſt as great as Ff one 
were to be ſuddemy wg, pena new 
RA II nn u 
P. S. I have juſt Near. — ode 
great author of The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, on the ſubject of Roman popu- 
lation, which far exceeded the eſtimate I have 
juſt mentioned. The number of ſubjects who 
acknowledged the laws of Rome, of citizens, 
provincials, and ſlaves, cannot now be fixed 
with ſuch a degree of accuracy as the import- 
ance of the object would deſerve. We are 
informed that when the Emperor Claudius 
exerciſed the office of Cenſor, he took an 
account of fix millions nine hundred and forty- 
five thouſand citizens, who, with the propor- 
tion of women and children, muſt have 
amounted to about twenty millions of ſouls. 
Bur, after weighing, with attention, every cir- 
cumſtance which could influence the balance, 
| Gg 2 it 
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it ſeems, probable that there-exiſted, in the time 
of Claudius, about. twice as many provincials 
as there, were. citizens, of either ſex, and of 
every age; and that the ſlayes were, at: leaſt, 
equal in number to the free inhabitants of the 
Roman world. The total amount then of this 
important calculation would riſe to about one 
hundred and twenty millions of perſons: * a 
< degree of population (ſays Gibbon) which poſ- 
* ſibly exceeds that of modern Europe, and 
forms the moſt numerous ſociety, that has ever 
been admitted, or united under the ſame 
&« « ſyſtem of government,” 5 
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BkErOꝰ diſpute, the little country 
Gi whence I date this letter, is the moſt des 


ſerving to be inſpected, as a curiakty; of any; 
not only in the Seven, but in the Seventeen 
Provinces ; and yet, like many other deſerving 
objects in this perverſe world of our's,” is the 
leaſt viſited by thoſe who have even nœothen 
motive of travel than to gratify curioſity. Sa. 
tisfied with ſeeing the capital, which they run 
over as if that time. which they throw away, 
were really precious to them, they ſhift. the 
ſcene with the rapidity of our, ancient plays 
wrights, who, in the courſe of a ſingle act, 
which takes half an hour in the repreſentation; 
carry us from one quarter of rhe globe to ano- 
ther, leaping the ſpace between, though © whole 
oceans roll,“ to ſtop them, with as much. caſe 
as if thiey were ſtepping over a gutter. Inſo+ 
much that a thorough-paced traveller will 
breakfaſt in Helvoetſluice, dine at Rotterdam, 
take ſupper at Amſterdam, return the next 
| 683. morning 
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morning to breakfaſt at the Hague; and write 
a tour, through Holland, of what he has not 
ſeen, in good time for the returning packet. 
But more ſedate perſons, as has been well 
obſerved, by one who deplaxed it, rarely viſit 
the province of North Holland, but turn their 
backs on the country, as ſoon as they have 
een Amfilerdam; thereby lofing a view of one 
of the ede n 1 in wy 
whole . pt 2 
Dre 

2 e anten to cats this 
affertion, by gleaning for you what, on com- 
ping the given deſcriptions with tho eye. 
witneſfed. ere 1 20 pc nen 
fr 3 1 LINER 90-9i1 If 
. North Holland is anvtaer name for 17 17 
Pricſhand, ' paradoxical” as that may ſound, 
Formerly,- it was a marſh compoſed of many 
great lakes, ſeparated from each other only by 
high roads or dikes; but now nothing remains 
of them, except their names and dimenſions in 
maps. Wick ineredible toil, they have been 
entirely drained, and changed into the delicious 
place I have juſt mentioned. Even Sit William 
Temple; wha: was not apt to ſpeak too kindly 
of Holtand, obſerved, that a once rotten marſh, 


aig of which was * inceſſant labour 
A 4 OF 


| 
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of four years : a ſpace, including highways and 
dikes, of no more than ten thouſand acres, is 
ſo well planted with gardens, qrchards, and 
majeſtic rows of trees, as to form the moſt 
pleaſant landſcape he ever ſaw. It was here, 
« ſays Temple, that I met with a curioſity yet 
greater than the place itſelf—a poor fellow 
in, an hoſpital (a ſuperannuated ſeaman) who. 
« proved to be the only rich man I ever ſaw in 
my life: for, on ,offering: him a crown, as a 
reward ſor the trouble of ſhewing me the 
« hoſpital, and giving me with the hiſtory of 
the place, the hiſtory, of himſelf, as one of. 
« its moſt veteran members, in a very pleaſant 
e manner, he abſolutely refuſed my money, 
cc * ſaying he could have no uſe for it, being plen- 
« tifully ſupplied with every * ee 
* the Me: 28 ＋4 2 | D | 


| The manners and 4 of North Holland 
are ſald to differ eſſentially from thoſe in the 
South ; but I could trace the diſſimilitude only. 
in the articles of dreſs, and ſuperior neatneſs: 
for though all the . Provinces are clean on the 
ſurface, this of Welt Frieſland is ſo even to a 
painful affectation. Saardam, Alkmaar, Hoorn, 
Enkhuiſm, Edam,, Monnikendam, Broek, Me- 


denbik, and Parmerende arc the Principal | 
towns. 


Gg4 | The 
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The firſt®is 4 1 llage, where, inſtead of a 
gleaning, a traveller 'of curiolity may gather 
an harveſt, The ki ngle article of Windmills 
and woodmills would afford! him a ſheaf. The 
number of each IS Teally incredible. There 
are not tefs tlan two hündred and fifty of the 
mil to cut lu bod into planks,” for the pufpoſe 
of ſhipebuflcing, of which the proceſs will 
ove a brings entertainment to any man, 
and of "which the invention is due to Corn- 
neille Van Uſtguſt.” T have never ſeen them 
even in dür waval ifland, where, aſfuredly, they 
would prove 4 powerful auxiliary ; or am I 
miſtaken? Have they been adopted by dur 
ingenious eounttymen? 1 recommend them, 
at all events to every traveler, who, like my- 
ſelf, hath -hever ſeen them before. Saardam, 
like the other towns of North Holland, is al- 
moſt entirely of wood, painted on the outſide 
with a8 much care, as to colour and gures, 
as our cholceſt apartments on the inſide. Be- 
fore and behind every houſe, even in this buſy, 
populous, : and commercial town, which con- 
tains many thouſand inhabitants, are little 
gardens, the eighth, tenth, and even twentieth 
of an acre, where flowers, vegetables, ſhrubs, 
s-plots, and cockle-ſhell walks, are ar- 
ranged: in ſo ſingular a manner, that they ſeem 
rather 
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rather the property, and indeed the work of 
fairy fingers and fairy people, than of à hardy, 
heavy looking; ſet of men and women, whoſe: 
lighteſt tread or touch migſit ſcem: coc throw 
them into irretrievable diſorder. You cannot 
look at a tree of a year's growth; but its: bark 
is painted of all hues, figures, and fancies; 
nor can you ſit down onHπν bench, without 
preſſing under you blue: tigers, red. woltes, 
green foxes, yellow rabbits, and white ravens. 
- Taſte is abſolutely forbid: to enter North Hol 
land; but in lieu of it, whim is, privileged to 
play whatever pranks he thinks propet,: {6 as 
he makes no dirt. They almoſt. quarrel with 
nature; whom they welcome during the ſpring 
and ſummer, for dropping her leaves upon 
their ſhdll-walks in autumn But of this more 
in its place. Fete 18 ag 27% yo"avmmrow 


"The | paper-milly « {RT egg are the. FO 
conſiderable. in Holland : for, while Louis the 
XIVth was making an irruption in 1672, many 
of the moſt ingenious paper-makers took 
refuge f in this town, carrying with them their 

families, and ld art I 9 PF Very 5 fop: 
ported. | | 


induſtiy be biss MRoHly, where moſt fa- 
pops. ang” at'Saardam the e 
| were 


-- 
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wore too great ta permit.  ſecand. emigration.” 
Near an hundred thouſand reams of poſt pa- 
per are annually fabricatedat we and a 
at LIRA ww oY and blue. 

The Saardam wefiels _—_ © juſtly ki 
aud here it was that Peter the Great; of Ruſ- 
fla; gained his elementary knowledge of flip - 
building. It is afſſerted, perhaps with ſome 
beaſt, that @ ſingle eee GY * 
Go Wenger 06 5 an ane 
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fn a has yet 4 3 Hos 
which ſome travellers may think greater ob- 
jeds of curioſity, in à country where the Cy- 
prian goddeſs is not reputed to keep her faireft: 
court, than any I have yet mentioned. The 
women of this town are generally handfome ; 
and, notwithſtanding, on a firſt acquaintance, 
thete is an air of diftance, reſerve, and. even 
coldneſs, they are all, 45 well as men, replete 
with an anxious defire t6 break the ice, and 
ping broken, make up loſt time by ſüch a flow 
ueſtions, and with fuch rapidity, that you 
a be gifted with uncommon ſpeed yourſelf 
not to be overborne by the torrent, which hur- 
ries away with your anſwers. almoſt before 


; Ming can get them out. of your mouth. This 
6 
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loquacious character is, indeed, à characteriſtia 
mark of a Dutch woman; and:yet- none hut a 
reſidentiary Gleaner can diſcover it. A fisſty 
fecond, third, and even fourth viſit, does not 
often ſexve to thaw the inveterate and chilling 
air which ſeems to bind up their rangues,) They 
hear you, at length, with a fixed; doll-like ſtarey 
and anſwer you in ſhort, exchanging: a mond 
{yUable for a ſpeech, or more frequemttygiving 
only ſome nods, of whieh they are. all prodi- 
gat, for half an hour's converfation; But 
when you can once make them aſſimilate 
which the habit of ſeeing you will effed, by 
degrees, a knot of Dutch women over their 
ſtoves, equal, if they do not ſurpaſs, in ſport, 
chit-chat, and pleaſantry, - with due propor- 
tions of tittle- tattle, any female convention 
over their tea: tables, and even that which is 
fuppoſed' to be appropriate to the tea-table; 
and indeed a part of * equipage, hav po. 
good, ſolid derraction, © 


© The entrance of a a however, has the 
power of ſtopping them in mid career. The 
merrieſt of the circle would forego her jeft ; 
and even the moſt malicious would let her 
neighbour's s reputation; hen ſhe” had juſt 
got it between her teeth, fall from her lips. I 

had 
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had an opportunity to , glean an inſtance of 
this. Some frolickſome Dutch girls ſtarted in 
_ - conberſation, where, as à domeſtic friend, I 
Was benin to mingle, the character of a 
young: woman, who was ſuſpected of growing 
mort ſuddenly corpulent, than in the way of 
general bort point, ſhe ought to do. The 
whole party followed the trail, and joined in 
the cry againſt this poor abſentee, who, by the 
bye, was a native of this very town. of Saar- 
dam. Never was any miſerable hare more 
hardly hunted than this luckleſs girl's charac- 
ter. It was fairly, or rather unfairly, worried 
by, the young and the old. At laſt, a lady, who 
had been hitherto the leaſt violent of the pack, 
caught it from her next-neighbour, who nad 
beengiving it ſomg hearty ſhakes herſelf, and de- 
termined upon tearing it all in tatters, exclaim- 
ed in the moſt, vehement Dutch I ever heard 
uttered—' tis 2. terrible language for anger 
« take it from me, ladies, this girl, as ſure as 
* am putting this fire under my petticoats, 
« Lis, and always was, a moſt deſigning, for- 
ard, good- for- nothing huſſey; and if the is 
not now big with child, I, that am the ho- 
«neſt mothet of two-and-twenty, am a maid— 
yes, 1. it from Mey; ſhe is a vile firum—" 


: 1 13:1 
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—Strumpet. ſne would have ſaid, but the 
huſband of one of the party leading in 2 
ſtranger, cut off the laſt ſyllable, which fell to 
the ground with the remains of Fes * 
ee 0 ce 10 9324-132 902 


* 


The franger 3 xill 7. party, _ 


up, but, whether from the ſeverity of 85 diſ- 
appointment, or any other cauſe, the loudeſt 


and the moſt yoluble groupe that ſlander ever 
gathered together, became the moſt taciturne 
and ſullen : inſomuch that the granger, whom 
J met the next day at the coffee-houſe, aſked 
me, if I had ever ſeen ſuch an horrid filent 
meeting, aſſuring me, at the ſame time, that 
he h employed all his morning in ſending to 
his friends in England a true picture of a 
viſit to a Dutch family, where nothing was 
cither, looked, or ſaid for ſeveral hours, though 


5 there were near a dozen feinales i in company! I 


1 banned myſelf wich bing; that if 


dÞvemeined in the country long enough to be- 


come domeſtic in the family, he might poſſibly 
collect materials for a letter of a very different 


caſt in the! mean while his P | 


Goubcleſs be much entertainddd. 


5 


ene. nog 


© % 


mean 


* 
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mean to repeat my viſit; I thank you. I love 
ſociety, and muſt hear a little con verſation, as 
well as ſec à good deal of beauty, which, I 
* own, to my great furpriſe, Lobferved, amidſt 
* the ſtill-life of laſt night. No, Sir, I have 
had enough of Dutch ladies, and ſhall go into 
4a country where women can ſpeak, as well as 
« hold their tongues, as ſoon as poffible.”* 


As it would have been impoſſible to remove 
theſe impreſſions, I let them paſs ; for it would 
have been in vain. to aſſure this haſty traveller, 
that the fair Hollanders he had thus accuſed of 
being dumb, were they to exert their powers, 
could. talk him deaf; add to which, the tradi- 

tion goes, that a Dutch. wife * Ll the 

head of the houſe. ET” 

Their general complexion | is D222 and * 
as to a proper quantum of white and red; but 
the effect is ſuſh by the injmoveable: fixture of 

both: A ſtranger ta the ſettled calms: would 
pronaunee them artificial: the red forms one 
ſcraug circle in each check, and: yields, ne, 
net for a momenm, to Occurrences: or 40 
paſſions. In rage, in jealouſy, in love in 
ſurpriſe, and even in fear, this rubied hue 
neither weren nor diminiflics;” che ſame 
208 OD Dt DSA IQ\ ETA infie#ivility 
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inflexibiliry holds good as to the White, which 
gives their countenances the air uf waxewbri 
painted. Theſe fteady-coloorings are ſcarcely 
removed by age : I have feen a great many 
women who poſſeſſed them 'unmixed, and un- 
impaired, to their ſevemietkh year. The old 
women of Liege are the only part of the fex, 
who are, almoſt without an exception; of the 
worſt colours, forms, and features; inſomuch 
that had not male gallamty long ſince ſet it 
down 'amongſt the inviolable etiquettes, that 
a female cannot be ugly, I ſhould not ſcruple 
to ſay, that at Liege a race of women might 
be found, who reſembled rather Vulcan than 
Venus, both in ſhape and hue. This ſtrength 
of alluſion, however, being inhibited, I hall 
only obſerve, that all ranks of the ſex are, in 
the part of Germany above- mentioned, leſs 
likely to make a man ſhoot himſelf through 
the head, after being | ſhot through the 
heart, than in any other country I have yet 
viſited, In my firſt tour through Flanders, I 
wiſhed, out of the ſpirit of candour that is 
in me, added to a nincere love and admira- 
tion of the fex, to vindicate the females of 
this town from this eenſure. To which end 
I ſallied forth on knight-errant principles, to 
do the damfels and the dames juſtice. The 
m orning was fine, the weather was warm, and 
none un een M rs the 
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the ſun had drawn every body abrbad. How: 
aſſidueuſſy, how generoufly, did I ſollou every 
petticoat, and meet every apron, io diſcover 
pretty features and à good complexion : yea, 
and often diſappointed as I was, I ſtill che- 
riſhed the hope of finding, in the next comer 
or goer, a face that might ranſom the reſt. I 
could; returning at duſk, only glean a few 
handfome eyes, more to be admired; for their 
blackneſs than the teeth, Which ſeemed. to vic 
with chem, as aſſerting the charms of a finer 
jett. . Of Liege, you, know, it has been ſaid, 
that it is the: hell of women, becauſe the poor 
of that ſex do the work of our coal-heavers. 
could not help aſſigning another reaſon for 
this appellation, via. becauſe both rich and 
poor ' of that large, and ancient town were 
—— fill up the blank, my dear friend; 


for it cannot be expected I ſhould. ſo little 


reſpect the la vs of pre-determined politeneſs, as 


to inſinuate any thing about ugly as the deuce. 


The hell of women it is ſtill called, be the 
-reaſon what ĩt anay n alſo the purgatory of men, 
_becauſe they are almoſt all governed by their 
wives, their ſappho-faced. partners, —and the 


paradiſe of monks, becauſe of rhe rich, bene- 
« fices:, The latter however, is juſt now, a little 


7 
© 4+ 


out of repair, as the ecgleſiaſtical Hows, have 


ug en i 13111637 » AN 25 been | 
Pr This is not peculiar to . is alſo Sittomaty at 
Laub, near Edinburgh, 
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beer: more than once  feized upon ke the 
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The Allage of  Allmaiysis fb environed by 
gardens, orchards,” canals, avenues, and mea- 
dows, that, if we include the beautiful little 
wood in its neighbourhood, it may be pro- 
nounced one of the moſt highly cultivated and 
blooming ſpots in the world. Many Chriſtian 
communities aſſemble here; and you are ſhewn 
a ſet of buildings ſacred to age, known in 
Holland under the name of Hgfje, the houſes 
of elderly women. 


It is an article of admittance into this place, 
that the party entering renounces marriage for 
the reſt of her life, whether ancient virgin, 
or widow, and to break all ſort of intercourſe 
with mankind. This vow reſembles not a 
little that of the monaſtery, but, then, it is a 
little eaſier to be obſerved, ſince it is not im- 
poſed till age itſelf has made it a matter of 
no great difficulty, 


Fruits = 3 and groves, and fair mea- 

dows, in Holland! methinks I hear you ex- 
claim. Ves, truly, my dear friend; albeit 
thorough-fare travellers have aſſured us, tis 
only a collection of dykes and ditches, with 
a few huge rows of trees, where half the plat- 

YOL, 11, H h form 
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form just reflects the other, I again and again 
aſſert, that in this ſequeſtered village of Alk. 
maar, and in yery many other ſweet nooks and 
corners, Where travellers of the above deſcrip. 
tion diſdain to go, there is very beautiful 
ſcenery, and worth a viſit, were there no other 
attraction, becauſe the ornaments, the diſpo- 
ſition of the ground, the arrangement of the 
flowers, and the pony of the Weep are cu- 
rious ou . SH 15 

* - nent wa which; is a confideinbilc 
ſea- port on the banks of the Zuyder Sea, (Hoorn) 
the meadow grounds are delicious. The pub- 
lic walks are extremely fine, and to variegate 
the proſpect of eight or ten thouſand induſtri- 
ous people at work in the docks and veſſels, 
you have, cloſe under. yout eye, upwards of four 
hundred gardens, in which a weed would be 
looked upon as an offence ſcarce leſs heinous 
than a morſel of dirt in any _ of their 


houſes. 8 
| * 

Enkhuizen, Edam, and Monnikendam, have 
the ſame ſort of beauties in the ſame abun- 
dance; nor is Mendenbik or Purmerind un- 
worthy notice. But the beautiful and ſingular 
village of Brock will command. a more parti- 
cular deſcription. Mr. Peckham has with 
2049 e n e ee © great 
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great Juſtice called it one of the. prettieſt little 
towns in the world. A journey of a thouſand 
miles . would be repaid with pleaſure, were 
there no other objects than. ſuch as aſſemble in 
the village of Broek. The, whole of it is a 
cabinet of curiaſities, on which one can ſcarce 
gaze, without trembling, leſt ſome injury 
ſhould be done them even by our homage. 
My pen ſeems net ſufficiently delicate to 
deſcribe them; There is but one ſtreet through 
which carriages. of any kind are permitted to 
paſs; and that, as if profaned, is but thinly 
furniſhed . with inhabitants. Eyery part of 
every houſe, within and witbout, is painted 
with the moſt goſtly colours; and though ſe- 
parately examined, the figures and ornaments 
would be found to violate all laws of propor- 
tion, the. general effect is really charming. 
Every ſtreet (the one above excepted, is, in 
every part, clean beyond all compariſon, and 
little gardens, where perennjal verdure and 
bloom ſeems to preſide, (for not a blade of 
graſs, nor a. withered. leaf, is ſuffered to reſt 
on the ground) extend from one end of the 
ſreet to the othet : each man's proper bounds 
being diſfinguiſhed by fences of every ſort and 
kind, but all ornamented with a care that 
makes one rather afraid to touch then. The 
houſes are roofed wich tiles ſo gloſſy, chat in 

u h 2 the 
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the ſun-ſhine they glitter like ſpar. The 
pavement of the ſtreet is inlay-work, 
of beautifully ſmall pebbles of various forms 
and colours, ſquared or diamonded, crof- 
ſed and intercroſſed, if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf, agreeable to the tafte or fancy- of the 
proprietors. Shells, pieces of glazed brick, 
marbles, glaſs beads, &e. / are called in as 
auxiliaries. To tread upon them ſeems not 
only profanation, but perill and indeed the in- 
habitants ſeem to be of the ſame opinion; for 
the greater part tread with a moſt diſtreſſing 
_ caution, and look critically at the ſhoes of 
every paſſenger. - In ſhort, were not the age 
of enchantment paſt, even from the fairy land 
of fiction, and could one reduce the ſolid limbs 
and unwieldy forms of the owners of this 
wonder- working village, a traveller coming 
into it, from the city of Amſterdam, might fancy 
himſelf tranſported by ſome ages into a 
ar * = 
1 ca 

As the fact is, it ſeems, on a à compariſon of 
the place with the people, that the natives of 
Brobdignag have here bed themſelves 
in a town of Lilliput. | | 


Brock i is divided and ſubdivided by number- 
leſs little rivulets that ſerpentine by the ſides 
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the houſes ; the paintings and ornaments on 
the outſide of every houſe look ſo vivid, as to 
the colours, as to ſeem but juſt finiſhed ; yet 
they have, moſt of them, ſtood the tyranny of 
wind and weather three or four years. In 
ſuch pretty baby-houſes for grown, and, I am 
ſure, I may ſay full grown ladies and gentle. 
men, there reigns more ſimplicity than you 
would ſuppoſe. I ſpeak of the interior of theſe 
little paradiſes, where, by the bye, it is not 
very eaſy for a traveller to gain admittance. 
The North Hollanders are exceſſively ſhy at 
firſt fight—at Broek more particularly—and 
« of ſomewhat a jealous complexion ;** for if 
a ſtranger of a wild air, and rude manner, ap- 
pears amongſt them, they return his behaviour 
in kine, by ſhutting their doors in his face; 
and as a farther proof of diſlike or fear, order 
their wives and daughters into the moſt retired 
apartments, where they remain priſoners, till 
they have aſſurance of the intruder having left 
the place. It is, however, only Mperlinent cu. 
rioſity, or that air of rude command, which 
too often accompanies a ſtranger who refuſes 
to make allowances, that is thus diſappointed, 
While I was drinking coffee with” a family at 
Broek, two ſtrangers paſſed the window in a 
diſorderly manner, peeped into the room, and 
were ruſhing forward without any other notice, 
n h 3 Twa 
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Two. very pretty daughters and their mother, 
were put to flight inſtantly, and the maſter of 
the houſe ran to faſten his door, after which he 
.came and took my hand, obſerving that 
although he did not keep aninn for every ſaucy 
or lazy fellow to come and do what he thought 
proper, he knew what was due to a quiet and 
well-diſpoſed gueſt, ſaying which, he took 
the opportunity of the ladies abſence to walk 
over the apartments, all of which, and particu- 
larly that which held his beſt bed, were, he 
aſſured me, entirely at my ſervice, ſo long as I 
thought proper to make uſe of them. 


In Brock, there is a great deal of female 
agreeableneſs, amongſt the people of higher 
ranks ; but the peaſant girls who inhabit the 
environs, are of a complexion ſo delicate, and 
the white and red ſo ſweetly diffuſed, and in 
ſuch juſt proportions, that it is worth any per- 
fon's while to deport himſelf peaceably, were it 
only for the ſake of getting a fight of them; 
which certainly would not be done by an 
burry-ſcurry traveller, were he to remain in 
the town, for a twelve-month. The Dutch 
women. ſeldom ſtir abroad, and. ſcarce ever to 
take a walk as it is called. 


— 
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Peckham tells us of a ſingular cuſtom re- 
tained in North Holland, of having a door in 
every houſe, which is never opened, but when 
a corpſe is carried out: he ſhould have added 
the information of this door's being, opened 
only on to occaſions—the marriage or death 
of ſome one of the family. There is ſomething 
very ſolemn in the cuſtom, and may conduce, 
perhaps, to ſome domeſtic morality. It is the 
great door in the centre of the houſe.” A 
| ſmaller one, on the left hand ſide, is thar which 


ſerves for ordinary purpoſes. 


The inhabitants of Brock are chiefly perſons 
who have retired from buſineſs, or who are 
connected with ſome commercial houſes in 
Amſterdam. They are extremely rich; and it 
is here that the practice ſtill prevails amongſt 
the wealthy peaſantry of diſpoſing. of their 
children in marriage by weight of metal. A 
countryman dreſſed in a coarſe blue doublet is 
the father of a young man, who is to be ſold in 
wedlock: he meets the buyer, another country- 
man, who is the parent of the girl, that is to 
be bought. While the parties thus to be 
diſpoſed of, are trying to become agreeable to 
one another, or, at leaſt, to accommodate, the 
old folks are making the bargain for them, over 
a pipe of tobacco. 
u h4 | Will 
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Will you give your ſon to my daughter 
with ſo. many barrels of gold? 

I cannot, 

She cannot be aftorded for leſs. 

Well, I will give it, | 

Then take her.—I will cart the caſh to. 
morrow. 


Done. A march. 


The buſineſs is done, and they are as happy, 
at leaſt, as money can make them. 


The painful neatneſs of the houſes within, 
and the ſtreets without, have been productive 
of the following anecdote, The ancient Vicar 
of Broek being dead, and much lamented, his 
ſucceſſor tried every method that a worthy 
prieſt could think of, to repair the loſs, not 
only as to his paſtoral duty, but as to fociety. 
* I would fain gain your good will and con- 
Ciliate your eſteem, my dear pariffſuoners,” ſaid 
he, How i 1s it 1 fail ah | 


The want of confidence in the inhabitants, 
made the new Vicar unhappy: and yet for 
many months, he could get no one to affign a 
reaſon for it. At length, an old man, one of 
his congregation, after ſome heſitation, ſpoke 
as follows: © I will tell you; Mr. Vicar. You 


are a fine ſcholar; you talk Greek and Latin: 
yonr 
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your diſcourſes are very learned; but you 
mount the reading deſk and pulpit in your 
ſhoes, after having walked through the ſtreet. 
Your predeceſſor always put on a pair of ſlip- 
pers, which are ſtill left for your uſe in the 
conſiſtory. You know, now, the cauſe of the 
ſhyneſs and diſaffection of the pariſh : and you 
| know, alſo, the way to remove it.“ 


The Vicar took the hint, and ever after 
adopting the flippers, very ſoon became as great 
a fayourite as the good man he ſucceeded, 


Peckham has noticed very exactly, the 
curioſity of the head-dreſs of the women of 
North Holland. A little hair cut very ſhort 
and thin, which is combed down on the fore- 
head, and powdered. The cap ſticks cloſe to 
their ears, and under it are two pieces of ſilver 
or gold, which appear at each temple, and a 
broad piece is under the 5 on the back Nat 
of the head. | N 


Of the ſaw- mill, his deſcription is the moſt 
accurate that can be given. Forty boards can 
be ſawed at the ſame time. Tha flies of the 
mill are fixed to a large beam, which turns 
on an axis; in the centre of the beam, is the 


grand wheel, which puts in motion another 
; immediately 
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immediately below it; this is likewiſe fixed on 
the middle of a piece of timber, which hangs 
on an axis; and to which four perpendicular 
ſaws, ten in each compartment, are faſtened; 
which, as the wheel goes round, are elevated, 
and again thruſt down. At the end of this 
beam are too iron hooks, which catch a wheel, 
and each time the ſaw. goes up and down, it 
moves this wheel one cog, that wheel moves 
another, which catches into a piece of iron, 
and draws it towards itſelf. At the end of 
this iron is a croſs. bar, which preſſes againſt 
the end of the tree, while the other end is ſaw- 
ing, and puſhes it on to the teeth of the ſaw, 
with a motion e to the diſpatch 
of the ſaws. BW; Bhs | 


When you compare, my friend, the effect of 
all this with the tedious proceſs of our com- 
mon Engliſh ſaw-pit, you will wiſh with me, 
that ſuch of our timber merchants: as are 
ignorant of it, would take the hint, and! con- 
deſcend to be inſtructed. 


The oil and tobacco· mills are equally curious, 

but as their conſtruction is more generally 
known, I ſhall not take up your time in 
f deſcribing them. 


Upon the whole the village of Broek, is one 
of the greateſt curioſities of the United 
Provinces ; 
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Provinces; and, indeed, North-Holland, gene- 
rally, will be found to juſtify, even more than 
has been ſaid in its favour. 


The village of Medemblic, which I have 
not yet mentioned, and which, before the 
building of Encheuſon and Hoorn, was the 
capital of North-Holland, is ſtill remarkable 
for its immenſe Dams, which have reſiſted the 
violence of the turbulent Zuder Sea ſo many 
centuries. The water is here much higher 
than the land, and in tempeſtuous weather 
threatens to overflow the banks, enormous as 
they are; by which the country would be in- 
ſtantly deluged. To prevent this. dreadful 
event, the inhabitants cover the banks with 
many folds of fail-cloth, which fimple as it ap- 
pears, checks the fury of the waves in their moſt 
violent career. A million of human beings 
truſt their lives to this ſeemingly ſhght inven- 
tion. The above adventurous little town looks, 
as you approach it, to be juſt riſing out of the 
ocean: the ſavage roaring of the waves vainly 
| menace it every moment. When they ſwell 

beſide the banks, mountain high, ladies are to 
be ſeen walking and children at play : while the 
boldeſt ſtranger would tremble for their ſafety 
and his own. So reconciling is the power of 
cuſtom. All that you have ever ſeen in your 
| own 
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own country of ſublime pier-heads, moles, &c. 
though they may ſurpaſs in majeſty, fall 
infinitely ſhort of the Dam of Medemblic, in 

oint of the terrible, and the induſtrious. I 
have looked down from the heights of Shak- 
ſpeare's cliff, and from thoſe | 


« Where huge Plinlimmon lifts his awful head, 4 


but the ſenſation was in neither inſtance ſo full 
of tremendous imagery. And the. contraſt, 
from the ſmiling and peaceful retirements of 
Broek, made it more impreſſive, 


The character of the North Hollander, is that 
of phlegm and even apathy: He is certainly 
more ſaturnine than his countrymen farther 
fouth. Slow in deciſion, perſevering in opinion, 
but unſhaken, as the banks of Medemblic, in a 
reſolve when taken. They are alſo more 
muſcular in their forms, and of a ſuperior ſize, 
but neither clumfily put together, nor coarſe 
in their feature. The beauty of the women as to 
their grand articles of redand white of nature's 
own putting on (though ſhe mixes them better 
in ſome countries) I have already ſpoken, I 
have, there fore, only to add, a grace which has 
been in and out of faſhion, many times on 
your ſide of the water; I mean a very, high 


81 The North Holland Ladies conſider 
this 
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this as ſo indiſpenſible, that they preſs down, 
and even eradicate the hair, bind it with rib. 
bons and fillets, and uſe every other art to 
expand the brows. A low forehead, and an 
abundance of hair, near the temples ĩ is, ofcourſe, 
deemed a grand perſonal defect. "The females 
of North Holland, have alfo a brauty, which 
the other Provinces rarely ſhew us; that of 
good tecth, which is, in any, of the great towns, 
a rarity in either ſex, and ſeemingly one but 
little defired. 

Their complexion i is almoſt invariably fair. 
A Dutch Brunette, is ſcarce to, be ſeen, and 
when ſeen, not either envied by one ſex, or 
admired by the other. They partake, however, 
in a very high degree, the defects as well as 
| beauty of that fine colouring extreme in- 
dolence. a 

We are told that lovers are more conſtant, 
huſbands more obſequious in North Holland, 
than in any other part of the Republic, which 
even in general has the reputation of being 
under the government of the petticoat. This 
muſt be underſtood to extend only to houſe- 
hold affairs: In matters of public concern, the 
North Hollander is the moſt independent 
aſſerter of his rights, and the Amor Patri is 

12 here 
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here more vitally. felt, and has been more 

ſtrenuouſly maintained, mi any other parts 

of the Province. 8885 
Enough, has now been ſaid to induce every 


reader of theſe our Gleanings, to make the tour 
of this very ſingular and beautiful little 


Province. 


Adieu, my bed friend. nl n every 
white may bleſſings attend you. 


LETTER II. 
Arn THE SAME. 


You tell me Thave too long neglected 


the Muſe; accept then a poetical Gleaning in 
the form of a Sonnet, which breathes a ſadneſs 


that will reach your affections. It is the effuſion 
of a melancho moment, and entirely confutes 
the. aſſertion ol the ingenious bard, who faid 


What mourner ever felt poetic fires ? 
* « Slow, comes the verſe, that real grief inſpires,” 


for it was written as faſt as the pen could move 
| along the paper, and when the writer's heart 
vas wrung with ſenſations of greater ſorrow 
than. AT verſe or proſe could deſcribe. 


SONNFT. 
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 SONNET. 
| WHEN every charm of life is fled, 
And exyery thought is fill'd with care; * 
When, peace, and hope, and health, are dead, | 
And nothing lives but dire deſpair; : 
I, 
When ſleep, the wretch's laſt relief, 
Tho potent drugs invite his Era 
Denies one little pauſe to grief, 
The balmy reſpite of an SIPs 
E 
451 what can Pi Tv“ ſelf deviſt, 
(From farther ills the wretch to ſave), 
But wiſh his death ; with tender fighs, 
And 220 a tear DOE" his cor 


1 


Grief, is not more various, my friend, in its 
cauſes, than in its effects upon the minds of 
different ſufferers. There are many who en- 
dure in a filence, at once dreadful and pro- 
found, the fir ſtages of their diſtreſs, and 
burſt forth into the loudeſt paroxyſms in the 
ſecond. And there are others; who begin with 
violence and clamour, which, ſo far from not 
remaining in force, decreaſes only in ſound, 
but ſettles afterwards into a tremendous calm, 
which remains fixed, for the reſt of life, i in the 
melancholy anguiſh of unſpeakable deſpair. 
This, I know, inverts, the popular idea, that 
the geepneſs of grief, like that of waters, 

makes 
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* makes the leaſt noiſe,” but there is no aſcet- 
taining by a ſtandard the diverſified effects of 
agony or joy. Every human being muſt feel in 
his own way; and, perhaps, no two ever yet 
felt exactly alike, - even the ſame pain or plea- 
ſure; becaufe temper, conſtitution, age, ſex, 
or circumſtance, with miriads of combina- 
tions, will make an alteration, ſome where 
or other, in the occaſion, or in the ſufferer; 


L have gleaned the heart of man in many 
countries, my friend, and _— everp Ws 
it is true, e 097 

The fleſh will aaa 8 * i 

os Abd fighs and tears by nature grow on painz'” 
as well as that happineſs has its. general cha- 
racteriſtic ks, I do not remember ever, yet, to 
have found the effects of either—no, not even 
when the cauſes have been preciſely the ſame— 
exactly, or even, nearly, ſimilar, as to the man- 
ner of receiving them, at firſt, or bearing 
them aſterwards, in any two human creatures. 


For my own part, I have been a thouſand 
times ſatisfied, that our minds are yet more 
diftin& and appropriate than our perſons, and 
that no man ever reſembled his neighbour ſo 
much in the former as the latter, Something 

PP _ Tenders 
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renders each being original; and though we 
are all of one ſpecies, - were the diſſimilarities of 
each individual to be laid open, in a candid 
hiſtory of his peculiar ſenſations, they would 
be, perhaps, numerous enough for every mortal 
toexclaim—* Although I am of the ſame kind, 
© and reſemble you, neighbour, in fome things, 
« I differ from you ſo eſſentially in others, that 
Jam myſelf alone*: nor do I deny that you 
* _ lay claim to like original traits.” | 


I believe, with reſpec to the ordinary effects 
of pleaſure and pain, (I am ſpeaking of neither 
in their extremes) it is common for the firſt to 
render men voluble, and the latter ſilent. I 
confine myſelf to mental, not bodily pain. The 
reverſe happens to myſelf. In pleaſure, eſpe- 
cially if it be ſudden, I hardly know what to do 
with myſelf—a letter which deſcribes the health 
or wealth of an abſent friend, the conciliation: 
of an enemy, or of any thing /ike conciliation. 
of the latter, the view. of a happy countenance, 
the ſound of a happy voice, the ſmiling face 
of general nature in the ſpring, diffuſing 
general felicity, on animal as well as human 
life, the ſight, or even the relation of a generous 
action, the ſoft remembrance of kindneſs re- 
ceived in years long paſt, the recollection even 
af places where I have ſeen, or converſed with, 

32 I 1 tdhoſe 
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thoſe whom, though, perhaps, I may convetſe 
with, and ſee no more, perhaps, I may :—all 
theſe, and ten thouſand times ten thouſand other 
things, work themſelves fo ſtrongly into the 
frame of my heart and foul, that I am for a 
conſiderable time bleſſed beyond talking, and am 
as reſtleſs and filent, as if I was ſpeechlefs 
from diſtreſs. As the pleaſurable idea takes 
poſſeſſion of me, I am driven about in a manner 
and with a rapidity, that a ſpectator, ignorant 
of my habits, would ſet me down as an unhappy 
fellow, vainly trying to run away from his 
miſery. I cannot fit in my chair, nor keep out 
of it. I even turn from the obje (if it be near) 
from which I derive my felicity. But I turn 
away frequently with a heart ſo full of tender 
gratitude that, even when the object is ina- 
nimate, (a fine expanſe of water or of wood, or 
a ſmall rivulet, or a little path way, near, or 
along which 1 have wandered, or to which I 
owe an agreeable image, for my muſe, or for 
my friend) thoſe tears which come from the 
ſpring of pleaſure guſh'to my eyes. It is cer- 
tainly great happineſs, but I can neither tell, 
nor, at the moment, write about it, 


« Mine is the herwgf dancing in the gale, 
Whatever crowns the hill, or ſmiles along the vale.” 


M_ Vet 
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* w * 941 


et till the firſt nen are er 
ſubſided, J could not put into the ſheaf of our 


correſpondence a ſingle | wheat-eaf,” 


Low different is the influence of ovate on 
many whom I have had the delight to ſee happy, 
Hoy has their felicity: poured itſelf ſorth in ex- 
Preſſion. . How has it. made thoſe ſpeak, who, 
in leſs, fortunate, Hours, were ſo profoundly 
ſilent, that Na 
« they quite detefted alk,” |, 

Jn ariefalone i it is, that I am loquacious oh 
yet tranquil.” I remain for ſome hours fixed, as 
if tatue-ſtruck, to the ſpot, where the misfor- 
tune fell upon me; but, if a friend appears, 
on that ſofteſt pillow for an aching heart, I lean 
for comfort, and explain my feelings without 
reſerve. If no reſource of this kind is at hand, 
I can, even while the anguiſh is upon my mind, 
force it, or, rather ſhall L ſay, indulge it, the 
only We of communication which abſence 
allows. | 

% Heaen firſt 1 5 80 lauen for dne wretch's ald. 


57 I derive conſolement from the muſe, and 
have proved, in a thouſand inſtänces, that 
« flowing numbers are very ſuitable with a 
bleeding heart.” Tf I have ever had the power 

of intereſting the affections bf my. reader, in 


EL BB imagined- ſorrow, it has always 
0 NN. 1547 a ee, been 
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been ben T felt che puncture, of foe actual 
diſtreſs. And if 1 have at any time had the 
happineſs to ſatisfy others, by any ftrain ot 
"ſtory; which painted fancied, or real, felicity, it 
has been the production of ſubſequent memory 
rather than of immediate ſenſation- I am 
made happy: the inſtant effect does what it will 
with me, and for ſome hours it keeps me in 
perpetual motion. I think and feel volumes; 
but I could no more uſe a pen than the gander, 
or gooſe, on whoſe wing it once grew. As the 
matter ſettles a little, I am equal to converſe, 
or correſpondence: the fitneſs for which I firſt 
gather from perceiving within me the power of 
talking to myſelf. With the return of my ſo- 
1iloquies, returns alſo my colloquial abilities; 
and, after a few dĩſcoveries to myſelf, or think- 
ings aloud, I open upon every perſon I meer, 
chat with every cottager, enter almoſt every 
hut: and, though I am not ſo violently happy 
as I was, am, perhaps, more comfortable: to 
_ others I certainly am; for during my. whirligig, 
outrageous ſtate, a cottager wou Id be frightened 
at me, and a, hut ſcarce hold me. Ves. my 
e it. is then that I muſt niwoll v 
Hare ample room and 8 UDaslc 
1 eee boich:MacheP rhinye 
know: and have humoùred me: both when the 
fit has been on and off, :Into what length of 
ſelfiſh 
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ſelfiſh. delineation has the introduction of a 
little ' melancholy ſong betrayed me? Net may 
it not have thrown: fame general light on ſome 
common hy received opinions? and, were it only 
2 particular portrait of my own way of feel- 
ing. ſurely I may be indulged, i in a few, pages, 
ſacred to a friend, who will pardon my egotiſm, 
and ſmile on my peculiarities. | 


Poſſibly they are not the peculiarities of any 
other man, and therefore” can expect to find 
favour only in the eyes of a friend; unleſs. 

every other man would remember, that they 
700 have peculiarities c ſome fort, and, ng 
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were 5 to other people, as the Gleaner 5 


1 1 18 thus, that ihe Joyful ridings "ich 


[17.03 


open.) i the Ups, and Put in motion the Pens of 
'orhiers, cloſe a and Jay, ande m ine. = A and 
Write, not when 1 am lefs, happy, Dur en I 
n ON paul beſt e co Ea relate; in other 
_ hs can fi it el .. No 7 not 
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werer, is e 175 fn 
more Ty and aſks the brighteſt colour of 
| 1 Hf! —— A ſpeed ich whichithe 
at 


"words, t 
n langungg, demand. 
N ſetter, PO LAB LS ey to hep, Abo could N 


L Na it it, "maike * as it is with the hurry 
113 that 
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that illuſtrates What 1 hive juft obſerved; that! 
cloſe with a truth that can never changt, ei. 
that in every ſtate of my Aid and its feelings; 
whether I am trick” dumb with Happiticſs, 
or impetied to Toquacity,” by ſorrow; 1 am, 
with equal affection and” . it's Jeateft 
attributes, yours? li H ane er bor 9 
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"Pld North Heftand' you a to 


4 31 


"this" city in one of the p ublic. barges. .. It_is a 
paſſage of a few hours, 75 the end of which you 

reviſit thoſe ſcenes of huſtli actixity, which 
are in ſuch wonderful cont ft th thoſs j images 
of general tepoſe, that” it ſcems almo as if 
the great ferry man "of 1 the Heathens | had taken 
you” back in his hel rom Elyſium to this 
nether world.” Tall with only to the more tran- 


910. 


quit p parts 'of North Holland; lüch, : , for in- 


flance, al Beck”: er en 


i enn en n bas biviy 


In and abbur that lovely gy I'fave for 
got the refidiie of te cold we her e an 


weir bluſteting attendin i "Ind vaited | 725 
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' arrival of the ſpring, whoſe harbingers have 


long ſince recompenſed the fondneſs of expec- 
tation. I have almoſt a month breathed amongſt 


all that April has in this country to offer, from 


- 


might almoſt, without a figur ure, 'fay © 


the opened violet to the unfolded roſebud : 


the tendereſt green covers the whole village, 
which appears almoſt to vegetate and bloſſom. 
I ſaid to it yeſterday, adieu, and eee was 
ohe of April's moſt delightful offerings 


10 „ Fotth flew the pid airs, and dnconfn'd; WW ** 


VUnbinding earthy the moving foftneſ ſtray'd.””" 


There had been obne g OI of 
unuſual warmth, and At. length one of thoſe 


ſhowers fell on the earth, hich ſeem to 


ſprinkle over it the balms of Heaven. . "One 
Rc 


_ Celeſtial | eo 4 "around,” - pc 
Hort ine to fs 9 

On regaining this capital, 1 could — help 

exclaiming, in the vigorons language of a mo- 

dern poet, hO r trueſt 


reliſh of nature, 99016 fob o © 
| « God made the H Ws a Bade hs town!” 
or 3 6-201 ORC £307 0042 2 3. 0 


The genial — that 


overſpread Brock with flowers and fragrance, 


had not even quieted the duſt -f the traffic- 


trodden city. Man and beaſt, notwithſtanding 


22 2 11 1 11 


the 11 operations of the mop and ſerub- 
Lan | 14 bing - 


— 
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-bibg-bruſh/i in this country, were * beſprent,” 
But the clangor of induſtry, and the aſſembled 


powers of gain, /, perſonified, rendered the 


change intereſting to the ſpectator. It is aſto- 
niſhing how the paſſages of thoſe bards of our 
poetical land, with whoſe writings I have 
paſſed my earh days, recur. to my memory, 
and break into quotation, as occaſions apply 

them. In aa inſtant, the appoſite verſes ruſh 

to my lips, whatever be the ſubject, and I feel 

new love and admiration for the author, for 
4 , aſſiſting. me to illuſtrate affecting objects with 
3 more vivid, | language than I I could myſelf 


10) Ji! 


ſupply, As, 1 Paſſed through” the ſtreets of 
l paſſuge from the Poet of Nature, who painted 
the ſeaſons, of the year in colours, inferior only 
= thoſe of way; herſelf, broke from me. 


41 e would a : tend city ile to view, 


rn % Witt Ct und Catts! amd Eonthes roaring all: 
Dun wide paul du; behold the buſtling crew, 
« See how they daſh along from wall to wall!“ 713 


But ſcarce had I uttered theſe lines ere others, 
no leſs appoſite, from the inexhauſtible ſtores 
1: 6f theo ſume author, followed them. They 
.>exactlyichamdteriſcithe provinces in general. 
- 21k Gay plant ertbad) aher marſhes, flept before, 


| pry rn oye feamers fly; ; 


righe with Ceres ſore, 


— me Tha 85 ae along abe mtc: 
222 . Excuſe 
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Excuſe the variation of a word or two, which 
iN the 3 nearer the truth and the life. 
FOTUTINI Bi 
| On my going to dine at the Table D'Hote, 
I met with a, circumſtance which is too noto- 
rious not to deſerve cenſure, and which, ne- 
vertheleſs, Engliſh travel-writers have been 
- pleaſed, whether from national. prejudice, or 
[falſe kindneſs, I cannot tell, to paſs; over. I 
ſpeak of the ſhameful, but very general, prac- 
tice in ſtrangers, of defaming the country, and 
the government, and the people, by which 
they are protected, and with whom they 


- + . * 
aſfociate. * a 115 11 10 ai, 510 


Req [ 130; 1 7 11 31; 


At the Edle ordinary juſt Manesse, glow 
might be gathered togethet about forty; per- 
ſons of different countries? Not ltefs' than 
twelve of theſe were Engliſhmen, chiefly 
young men eſtabliſhed in good commercial 
' houſes, for the ſake of à reputable an 
: in buſineſs, and yo wr Flt ate 


17 5 „ 6 


— 42 * 14 03 70er 


I love my Enna to I johnny coun- 
try. But Teſteem'the one no longer than they 
do c credit to the other. It is at the end of fe- 
veral years patient and ſilent obſervation and 


* 1 tow eee eee 
; 4 n erer 22 . the 


1 
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the moſt marked indignation, a charaZeri/lic, 
and, I am afraid, incorrigible offence to ſocial 
manners, and common decency, perpetually 
in the practice of 7hrs claſs of Englith reſidents, 
in whatever ow nd the Continent We ye 
placed. ne ia my io 2BOF 

| et Inn E 

5 1 They s hs Bin: the moſt 
- overbearing; part of the company, hen they 
eondeſcend to talk; and the Weener rg f. 
3 when iber are ſilent. | 


7 Ne 
Y - 


Nn 


TT 9 They get i — band rruſting 
to the ignorance of the reſt of the company in 


our language, uſe it as a ſort of maſked bat- 
tery, to play off the moſt illiberal obſervations 
on the, perſon. or perſons ſingled. out for Roe. ri- 
dicule of d honte, nnd erer 10 
viheud.. ne 1 if 
ao gdly. Whatgver-i ho ſubject of table-talk, 
Englim men;-Engliſh women, Engliſh, porter, 
- Engliſh punch, Engliſh air, fire or water, is 
ſuperior to any.thing to be found in any other 
place and yet by a ſtrange, verſatility, , when 
{theſe very eulogiſts get back into; the country 
they have ſo bepraiſed abroad, they figd out that 
r it: ſcarce contains any object fit to be borne by 
a perſon who has lived ſo long, in foreign 
'»elimes, The women are inſipid, the men in- 
* ſufferable, 
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ſulferable, the porter ſtbpifying, the punch 
vulgar, the air heavy, the fire dull, and the 
water worſe than that of a morph 
ot} © KOf- Hum A — 212-4 | 
4thly. Where a traveller of any dnies coun- 
try gets into a ſcrape onee, the Engliſh youths 
are under à dozen unpleaſant dilemmas, from 
indecent” or intemperate behaviour. Are the 
Butch. ſpoken of by theſe great ſatiriſts: They 
are a pack of intereſted; grubbing, heavy- 
headed ſcoundrels.— The French: (I ſpeak of 
France as it uſed to be). 2 are” the 'moſt 
faithleſs,>fawning ee 1301.7 
ne 27 . 4 07 1841 
The Italians : + They am dark aff ns. The 
Spaniards zi Proud, poor, baſe, and idle. Thus, 
catching. the popular character (which is com- 
monly the vulgar error] of each nation, and 
pre- determined to find the old threadbare 
ſlander that ſome jaundiced ſplenetic firſt 
gave out, they root in themſelves the habits of 
abuſe, and ſacrifice the reſt of the univerſe to 
that very old England, which, when they 
inhabit it, is Hacrificed, in its turn: to «her 


nations 
* 1 


0 


Ie is ads afictng t wiſe my dear friend, 
with what boyiſh tricks, and unmanly, as well 

as ungrateful aſperſions, our ex- countrymen 
| 55 | of 
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of this order entertain each other. 4 ;ſat- op- 
poſite to ſome of this deſcription this day, and 
bad the mortification to hear what follows: A 
French gentleman offered his ſauff-box to his 


next neighbaur, a young Engliſnaman. 
tio 90 1/2} 6 0 Hi 219% # 

* Dirty dog l. cried. the latter, in a Page 
_whiſper to his next neighbour, ©, I-won't touch 
* it. The e AER 
Hung avght cartel,” My 

C1Y mond on! A 

A et gentleman 8 an 
Engliſh youth, preſent, had juſt come from 
Hanover, begged to know the route—— 
D the yellow-faced fellow's imperti- 
nence, cried the Britiſh hero to his comrade, 
know he can't ſpeak a word of ; Engliſh, 
& and ſo I won't underſtand him This ami- 
able obſtr vation produced a loud laugh amongſt 
the Engliſhmen, and the Portugueſe was put 
out of countenance but not out of manners. 
I preſume,“ ſaĩd he, bowing, “that Monſieur 
does not underſtand: my bad Engliſh; and 
7s I have not the honour to ſpeak good 
French, I can only regret that I muſt; loſe 
A the benefit of his information.“ Hereupon. 
the gentleman leſt the room, amd the:Engliſh- 
e ape, rg in Gay W 18197 kale 


7 1 
Is 
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5 1 it not very uncomfortable to ſee ourſelves 
us, generally outdone in all the conciliating 
courteſies of life ? On my-honour, I adhere 
to the ſimpleſt facts, when I again affert, that 
a native of this, and of almoſt every country I 
have paſſed, will attend to every queſtion you 
pleaſe to aſk—anſwer i it the moſt ſatisfactorily 
in his power, —liſten to the molt irrelevant 
and prolix converſations, i in which you chooſe 
to addreſs kim; ; 80 out of his own path to ſet 
you right i in your 83 hear the feebleſt attempts 
to explain yourfelf f in his language; and ſo 
ſupply, by gueſſing yolir wiſhes, through all the 
defects of your expreſſion, and be your air, 
manner, motions, or dreſs, the moſt obnoxious 
to ridicule in the world, you will never ſee 
or hear any odious as et ach or national 
triumphs. A , 


Vou know me too perfectly to believe 1 
would infinuate, that the reverſe of this de- 
meanout is univerſally prevailing in Britiſh 
travellers abroad, or reſidents at. home, but 
it is lamentably general; and I have felt my 
cheek burn with indignation and ſhame at it, 

in various countries. : 8 


*:Reform-inalrogerker,” I. "ug of you, my 
Sa bene countrymen ; ſince although the good 
Te. breeding 
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breeding of thoſe you treat thus ungenerouſly 
prevents them from recriminating, they ſe- 
cretly feel all the contempt. for you Which 
ſuch conduct excites, and it impreſſes on Their 
minds an indelible idea of the coarſeneſs, buf- 
foonery, and inhoſpitality of the Britiſh nation, 


| « What can they reafon but from what they know. ” = 
And as they may never go into England to vin= 
dicate it from theſe firſt impreſſions, and may 

perhaps avoid mixing with mere Engliſh tra- 
vellers, after the firſt inſults have been re- 
ceived, you are in effect a depreciator of your 
country, and ſcandalize it in the eyes and in 
the eſtimate of every other! 4 


But enough of this: and enough of, A 
dam. The lovely ſeaſon invites me to range 
abroad, farther a- field, and in my irregular, 
but, I hope, not unpleaſant way, to glean 
other places. My purpoſe is now to go once 
again higher up the country; again to traverſe 
the · pleaſant regions of Guelderland ; to circle 
Weſtphalia, to EI into Germany, and, 
in all, to | 
8 Try what the open, what the corerts yield,” | 
] invite you to accompany me with oy" "whole 
affectionate heart, 

Come then, my friend, my genius, coine 
along, and may every. good and neee e 


attend us on the way. | ano 
LIT 
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LETTER IIII. 
o THE SAME. 


AND the way is literally ſtrewed over 


with flowers. A journey through A in 


that part of the year, when 


« Nature all 
o 1 blooming and benevolent like thee.” 


is a journey, or rather a voyage, for you go by 
water, by the ſide of a garden, in which nature 


has done all the ſoil allows, and art has ſupplied 


her deficiencies as far as it is poſſible. But it is 
a very curious, and glean-worthy matter, to ſee 
as you go on higher land, how art declines, and 
nature aſſerts herſelf; I mean as to vegetable 


beauties. Induſtry and toil, whoſe ſtrong and 


ingenious hands have wrought ſuch wonders in 
the Provinces of Holland, Utrecht, &c. appear 
to be mere lookers on in neighbouring places. 
The flat but flouriſhing lowland, gradually 
riſes to an hillock, the hillock ſwells to a hill, 
and the hill ſpreads, as you paſs onward; to a 
mountain; the regular alley of trees yields to 
the luxuriant hedge rows, theſe give place to 
the ſublimer woodland, and that is ſucceeded 
by the almoſt immeaſurable foreſts : the flow 
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fmooth canals of Holland improve into the 
running brooks of Guelderland, theſe expand 
to the ample lakes of the adjoining countries, 
and the various ſcene is cloſed by the ſtupendous 
_ cataracts of Switzerland. Different proſpects ! 
and a different people! but a Supreme Being 
preſides over each, and has extended his 
benignity to all. Let us then 


« Etch the proſpeR as it lies,” 


Reſpecting Dordrecht, Gorcum, Breda, 
Bergen-op-zoom, &c. I muſt beg leave to 
refer you to the numerous books, in which 
they are very juſtly deſcribed, and in none 
better than in Peckam. I am anxious to go on 
with you, to the faireſt poſſeſſions of the Dutch 
Republic, over and acroſs which, I am com- 
petent to be your guide, on the ground of long 
experience, having traverſed the country of 
Guelderland—certainly entitled to the epithet 
of the faireſt poſſeſſion— ſeveral winden, and at 
all ſeaſons of the year. 


We will juſt ſtop by the way, to glean an 
anecdote from Dorqht. At that town, is a very 
curious, and I believe, hitherto unpubliſhed 
cuſtom, in regard, to the German timber-mer- 
chants. Theſe men having prepared and 


ſeaſoned their wood, come down upon it along 
the 
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boſoms of the Rhine and Maiſe. It forms a 
train of immenſe rafts, ſimply tied together, 
and on the ſurface of theſe planks, they erect 
| temporary habitations for the accommodation 
of themſelves and families. Thus they ſwim 
down from the high to the low countries, to 
ſell their timber; for which, on their arrival at 
Dort, they have a certain market. This traffic 
is an amuſing novelty; for, in defiance of 
wind, waves, or weather, all ages and ſexes} : 
from the cradled infants to the great grand- 
fathers, are on float. But the beſt part of the 
buſineſs is, that theſe itinerant Germans, hav= 
ing vended their ſtores and converted their 
rafts into good Dutch ducats; ſeem to for- 
get they have any other habitation or country, 
ſince they generally continue to idle about till 
thoſe ducats; inſtead of making the tour of 
Germany, remain, by the medium of inn- 
keepers, in Dutch land, as if unwilling to emi- 

grate from their native country, or to tarry with 
the German timber-merchants, many of whom, 
having ſpent the laſt ſtiver in this ſtrolling way, 
often repair themſelves by marrying ſome 
pretty Dutch-woman who can pay their paſſage 
back to the German foreſts; where: they hew 
timber with great induſtry, till the ſeaſon of 


en again arrives. 
Von. II. : K k | — Of 


— 
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Of the Duchy of Guelderland 1 have in a 
Former letter given you a general character. 
But our particular attention is due to its prin- 
<ipal towns ; theſe are Arnheim and Nimeguen, 
uhoſe environs and appertaining villages will 
employ the lovers of natural and artificial 
beauties, with many a day of ere ob- 
ſer vation. 


The interior parts of this very att 


Duchy, are amongſt the many things flighted 


by. poſt=haſte travellers. Nimeguen, indeed, one 
of its capitals, as being in the direct route of 


Meſtphalia and Germany, forces itfelf upon 


the notice of the moſt rapid traveller, who, 
therefore, informs you that it is a rich, ancient, 
and populous town ; that the market- place, und 

ſtreet to which-it belongs, is remarkable for itz 
extent, and the elegance of the ſurrounding 
buildings, eſpecially che church towers and 
ſteeples of St. Etienne, by which it is termi- 
nated. The town-houfe, alſo, being amongſt the 
palpable objects, is deſcribed, by the heroes of 

the whip: and ſpur, as -a magnificent ſtnucture, 


ornamented with che ſtatues of the emperors; 


and laſtly, we gather from the ſame haſty 


authors, that the garriſon is in cohſiderable 


force, in the beſt repair, and that it is worth 
a ſtranger's while, who has time to ſpate, and is 
| | not 
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not fatigued with his journey, to take a ſtroll 
round the bulwarks, while the kettle is-boiling, 
or the beef-ſteak dreſſing. 


JI can witneſs pt this, but he ho 
mounts his horſe, or throws himſelf into his 
carriage, with having ſeen only theſe ſtaring 
objects, and then daſhing right on without 
turning tocthe rightror to the Jeft, enriched as 
both ſides are, With charming little ,yillages 
and countries, will loſe What is well worth 
looking for. Of theſe, however, in their 
place. 


Nimeguen is celebrated in the hiſtory of 
modern Europe, for being the place where the 
conclude the treaty of peace, in 1678, between 

Spain, France, and the United Provinces, Auguſt 
loth; and between the Empire and F rance, and 
the Empire and Sweden, on the 3dof* Feb. 1679. 
The mediators on the part of the Pope and Great 
Britain, were Aloiſe Bevilagya, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, Lord Berkley and Temple. The 
ambaſſadors of the Emperor were the Count 
de Goes, Biſhop of Gurck; and the Counts 
de Kinſki and Straetman. Thoſe of Spain, 
France, Sweden, Denmark, and the United 
States, were men, of equal rank and abilities. 

e We 
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We find the eminent name of Colbert 
amongſt the repreſefitatives of Fs rance. 


The Nimeguens, in conſequence of this meet- 
ing, had the addref to procure for their town 
more ſolid advantages than are derived from the 
empty diſtinction of the ſigning a treaty of 
peace, even though of importance to Europe. 
The States-General contrived to ratify the 
faid treaty by ſetting on foot a ſubſcription, 
which was ſoon filled by the afſembled parties, 
to repair the injuries they had contributed to 
bring upon the town, at the ſiege which it 
* ſuſtained a few years before. By this means, a 
demand of fifty-five million of florins, which 
'this town muſt otherwiſe have paid by ſtipu- 
lation to the French, was done away. 


. are the readers who would be 
ſurprized, were I to aſſure them, that the part 
of the Dutch territory, known by the name of 
Guelderland, is replete with not only the beau- 
tiful, but the ſublime of nature, that the lovelieſt 
vallies are under ſhelter of the moſt magnificent 
hills, that theſe extend in a chain which ſome- 
times is bathed in the clouds, from one end of 
the Province to the other; the moſt romantic 
foliage and ſcenery luxuriating above, and a 


delicious branch of the Meuſe, or of the Rhine, 
3 flowing 
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flowing beneath the intermediate vallies and 
plains, on a dry, elevated, and plentiful ſoil, 
filled with flocks, herds, and game, and en- 
riched by towns, villas, caſtles, | and hamlets, 
that, to a well-tempered traveller, would give 
the ſenſation of pleaſure, to perceive, with what 
an equal hand, the God of Nature has been the 
God of all; and to even a grudging traveller 
muſt extort a confeſſion, that it is not for Pro- 
vidence to copy the vices of ſelfiſh mortals, but 


for ſelfiſh mortals to imitate the bounties of 
Providence. For my own part, I confeſs to you, 


J never look at theſe bleſſings beſtowed on my. 
fellow creatures in a foreign land, without feel- 


ing my heart at once enlarged and bettered by 


the view. I have a feeling on this ſubject, I 
anxiouſly wiſh I could deſcribe to you, but 
the ſenſation is too ſtrong for language; at leaſt 
for my powers of deſcription. In traverſing a 


new country, as its beauties riſe to my view, I 


conſider each of thoſe beauties as ſo many freſh 


arguments for my admiration of the great and 


good beſtower: I conſider a traveller as having 
even better opportunities than other men to 


become converſant with his beneficent works. 
Warmed with this idea, I have looked at with 


ardent eyes, and felt with an adoring heart, the 
ſurrounding ſcenes. '* I haye all my life read 


and heard of the high enjoyment” derived from 


kk3 | the 
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the idea of property; ſimply, and indepen+ 
dently, of the real comforts, or benefits, which 
ſuch property affords. I have been told of the 
exquiſite ſatisfaction, with Which a man walks 
over a ſpacious garden, or an extenſive mea 
dow, from the conſciouſtieſs' of their being; 
upon his own ground; and I have been 
informed, likewiſe, that the human heart 
warms with more chearing influence amongſt the 
flowers, fruits, and other rural charms, that are 

diſplayed in that ſoil Where it firſt began to beat, 
than im any other elime. Of the truth of theſe 
aſſertions, I know nothing. I have never been 
in poſſeſſion of fine fields, or gardens, except as 
2 mere yeatly renter; and, therefore, cannot 
ſpeak to the wonderful delights, that are ſaid to 
proceed from the eommariding idea, that I was 
Lord of the land, the fruits, the flowers, the 
herds, the flocks, & c. dc. Nor have I reſted 
long enough in the place, or natian that gave 
me birth; nor been ſufficiently happy in it, to 
make me think with ſome, (I ſuſpect affected) 
patriots, that even miſery and inconvenience 
at home, are bettet than comſort and accom- 
modatiom abroad. Yet 1 am not inſenſible, on 
general principles, to the pleaſing reflection 
that my obuntry men reſide in a fair land, that 
it is juſtij celebrated for! arts and arms, and 
proteCttd by wholeſome. laws. Neither, on 


particular 
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particular principles, am I without a fond con- 
ſolation, that the friends, from whom fate or 
fortune ſeparates me, enjoy all the above 
privileges, added to the fame and diſtinction 
which their own talents or virtues ſecure. But 
this is too broad a ſatisfaction to give me the 
ſenſation of having a landed intereſt in that 
country, and luxuriating i in the idea that I am 


the proprietor of ſo many thouſand of its acres, 
I fear, unleſs I were to liberalize.this ſenſation, 


1 


by ſuppoſing it aroſe chiefly from the idea ſuch 
ample Ap ons gave of a thoſe "who 


rer 


were to ſuppoſe. this, ; eh 1 Tg 39217 de 
10 ſcend to the 
feeling. of valuing a £Y a park, a garden, 
any other natu 95 hecaufe, 5 po wy 
or birth-right, it "was niy ates, J 
much narrow my prefent ſenſations. | 1 it 1. F 
aſcend the mountains at home or abroad, and 
ſee from them, with real joy, the ſmiſes of 1 natu re, 
| the riches of induſtry, or wonders of art, which, 
I hope, render tens of thouſands kj PL 1 
myſelf. B „ 2 i 
If half of them are as pleaſed with the ons 
ſion as I with the proſpect rhey are delighted 
On] Lol ware enters hy an my mind iber 
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are noi mine thought 'W hich is enough ta 
darken the ſun, and envelope the whole ſcene, 
T even derive gratification from Knowing that 
the view which at the moment regales me, is 
only a'fpeck, a ſpan, in the great ſyſtem of 
human felieity, or, at leaſt, the materials of 
felicity. 1 paſs the boundary of this ample 
proſpect, but find no boundary to the felicity. 
Other ſcenes, another people to enjoy them, but 
an equal abundance of the materials. I expand 
my reſearch yet. further, and find Mill reaſon 
to congratulate human nature, and my ſelf as 
1 e of the y yarious good appointed for it. 

look into a file territory, .and. hail the pol- 
fellors of i * A furvey a wiajeſtic 1 wood, and ſo 


33 057 2212 £ . 


far from appropriating a ſingle twig or leaf, of 
15 I am grateful to the owner,, for cultivating 

it. I love 2 75 itſelf, and I love it for the 
God that made it ſo fair. 111 imagination ſome⸗ 


times creates a a foreft, or a flower 0! of her « own, 
or builds me up, "2 manſion, . or | (as & 3 have. 
ſomewhere elſe fald) places me A Cottage in 


any country am. gleaning, and puts into It 
what farniture and what inhabitants the knows 


her votary beſt approves, that is quite another 
matter, and that is certainly poctical property ; 
but for goyeting other men's goods, in any 
ather Way, or in any other place, through all 
the works of created nature, I never did, nor 

EVET 


Cu 
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ever ſhall.” And I do not befleve T could walk 
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ing a canker from the one, or a tha from the 
other, ifl fond Then in 2. why, * aha 2805 | wn 
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- Bleſſed be your our in Gade ig my 
friend. If the vapours of Holland, and her low 
lands ſhould have relaxed your frame, or ſeized” 
your ſpirits, here you may brace theone, and in- 
vigorate the other. Deviate into the ſequeſtered 
paths and you will be delighted with cluſtering” 
villages that make directly to the heart, by 
the medium of peculiar neatneſs and ſimplicity; 
for here nature begins to reſume” herſelf;- in 
Holland ſhe was often obliged to yield to art. 
If you keep the direct roads, they will guide 
you to many noble towns, and highly orna-" 
mented countries. In en Joop I RT 

men as. ien T. uc 
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1 tal i loi haus ned 
bung: . 201 5 n- 
: Our of the main roads pn FEY 
you to Arnheim; a town which rivals Nimeguen 
in beauty, and ſurpaſſes it in ſituation. 
br It 
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It is a pretty curious fact, that a ſtranger 
eannot come into this place, or go out of * 
without paying for his exit and entrance. In 
the ſpace. of half a league, chere are half a dozen 
bridges raiſed aver as many canals... At each of 
theſe you pay paſſage money; the firſt takes a 
half- penny, the, fecond a penny, and ſo on in a 
Tiling ſeries; the ſixth payment, caazies yeu to 
the great gate, at which, you, are, ſtopped by a 
worthy perſon who. has another demand on 
you : and whether on foot, or on horſeback, or 
in a carriage, you. muſt. yay; your quota. As 
this was the fixſt time J had heen aſked to pay 
for the uſe of my legs, I thought it worth 
while to glean the teaſon, and was told- that I. 
had the hunoun tg: pay at all theſe. bridges, for 
the good of the Republic, and by order of the 
States, I bo weg, and paſſed an to my hotel, 

where 1 had ſnarce time to felicitate my ſcif on 
having contributed my mite to the Republic 
ere mine hoſt of the Golden Eagle, (the beſt 
inn of Arnheim), preſented me with a book 
and pen, to announce my name, quality, object 
of travel, how lang I purpofed to remain in 
town, and which of its inhabitants could ſpeak 
to my character. By the bye, all theſe demands 
are made in Dutch, and if. your landlond can- 
not interpret, you mult. make it aut as YU can, 


mots rut bur er 
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for your anſwer to every queſtion muſt be given 
in to the magiſtrates, early the next ee 
The interrogatories here are, 


De Naam? Tele! 

Woonplaats? | * 
Quuliteit of Beroep? Bo wer 
Van waar gekoomen ? eee any fog 
Hoe lang bly ve? 
By wie hier of Elders in & Provinie 
- bekend?” - © 


This being a pretty general cuſtom on the 
Continent; I fhould not have noticed? it hut 
for the abruptneſs with which it was done; and 
being ſomewhat weary, I wiſhed to get a quiet 
diſh of tea, before I wrote down my: hiftory x 
unleſs, ſaid I to the landlord, you ſhould: be of 
opinion it may be for the good of the Republic, 
and the States-General, that I ſhould: give 
an account of myſelf before. The Republic, 
anſwered mine hoſt, is always happy to receive 
ſtrangers, and to know who they are, what 
they come for, how long they remain, and 
where they are going; and the ſooner the chief 
magiſtrates are made acquainted with all this 
the better. Then my information ſhall be 
conciſe, complete, and immediate. I come to 
pick up what I can find in other countries, and 
Fmt off to my own.” I have already gone 

balf 
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half the world over with the like view; ; and, 
before I get home; ſhall perhaps: traverſe the 
other half. There-was-ſoinething in this ac- 
count which my landlord did not like. Ile 
faſtened a ſtrong ſuſpicion on the declaration, 
that I was come to pick up and carry off what 
F could find. But in the courſe of the evening, 
a gentleman of the place, to whom I was 
known, cleared me up to the good man's ſatiſ- 
faction, and he afterwards made ample amends 
25 his bp 955 
He' told me wad "was worthy of remark, 
both in his town and neighbourhood. He ad- 
vertifed me of a book, in which were ſet down 
and printed the prices of baggage, carriages, 
boats, and: poſtchorſes; by which extortion was 
rendered impoſſible. He told me I was within 
a day's walk or morning ride of ſeveral very 
heahtiful villas, and he ordered his little ſon: 
to write me down, as well a direction to, as a 
deſcription of theſet: When you have got 
«out of the ton- gate, ſaid the little fellow, 
v vill Jer à long avenue of trees, which 
4 ο muſt walk under, and when you get to 
e the end of this long avenue, you tee two 
«<oads; ybu muſt take the left, and toben you 
hau walked another quarter of an hour, 


e * ſec 2 fine inn, and on the other 
40 « fide 
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« fide of this fine inn you ll fee, Claarembeck, 
and then another quarter of an hobr, and 
* you will ſee Angleſtein; and when yon have 
got to Angleſtein, then go ſtraight forward till 
% you come to Ronſindale, where there: i 
e another good inn, from whence you have but 
« a ſhort walk to Belljoen ; and when you ſce 
„ Belljoen, you ſhould go to the inn called 
* the Brouverye, and there you will learn the 


< way to Backheuſen, which is the moſt | beau- 


« tiful of all.“ My inſtructor was but eight 
years old; and though his account was fome- 


thing like, “ Walk in, gentlemen, and fee what 


you Mall ſee,” it was done with ſo hearty a good 
will, and ſo many apologies for bad French, 
and ſo well-natured an offer of his little ſelf, 
to prevent my ſuffering by his ignorance, that 


it abundantly atoned for the behaviour of his 


father on my firſt coming into the houſe. . 


My young director, however, who had more 


of the French 'courtefy (I ſpeak of France 


when it was a nation) than of the French lan- 
guage, made a ſmall miſtake" in putting the 
word gauche, © where he ſhould have written 
droit, by Which I was carried a good hour's . 
walk out of my track, and for which I return 
him my hearty thanks, being thereby con- 
ducted into ſome of the moſt delightful bye- . 


walks, 
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Walls, nooks, and corners of nature. 1 might 
have driven along the main road for a month 
together, without ſo much as ſuſpecting thoſe 
ſweetly- ſequeſtered beauties were ſo near at 


And now, my: good reader, if, peradventure, 
thou art, like myſelf, maſter of thy time, and a 
-deliberate traveller, let me ſuggeſt to thee the 
ſupreme ſatisfaction of now and then loſing 
thy way; ſince to ſuch accidents thou wilt 
ſometimes find, at every devious ſtep, a rich 
reward for thy wanderings. Indeed I would 
.adviſe thee (where the general courſe, ſitua- 
tion, and proſpect of a country inſures [thee 
A beauty of nature go were thou wilt) tojride 
or walk, contrary to the inſtructions thou mayeſt 
have received, incontinently turning to the 
right when thou art deſired to keep the left, 
and vice ver/a. If thou haſt never tried, there 
as no convincing; thee of the enchanting. ſcenes 
awhich a dull regular right-on journey makes 
thee paſs. For my own part, being, as thou 
_ thaſt:{een, in the courſe of theſe gleanings, in 
the habit of holtling long and audible conver- 
ations with myſelf, when perhaps there is 
meither an human creature, nor the habitation 
of one within a league of me, andewhenwarmly 
engaged in the queſtion and anſwer df ſuch 
5 . | 1 ſelſ- 
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ſelf-ſuſtained dialogues, I often take the left 
for right, and the right without knowing it. 
My diſcourſe, however, being uſually on the 
beauties of nature, I loſe none of them by 
- theſe errors, but am upon the whole a gainer. 
It is true 1 have frequently been 'benighted, 
but then I have found an inn, a public houſe, 
or a private one, or a cot, and all theſe have 
commonly been prolific of adventures either 
for good or evil, or a mixture of both: new 
ſcenes ha ve preſented themſelves ; new charac- 
ters; in the oburſe of the next day I have got 
by ſome other cut (which is another novelty) 
into'the main road. I glean every inch of the 
way, and on coming home, add ſomething to 
my ſheaf: Or, if you ſhould ſtray very far out 
of the beaten path, you will always meet ſome- 
body good-natured enough to ſhew you the 
way back. For inſtance: by the miſdisection 
of my little guide, I deviated a league. I 
heard the ſound of an axe in the middle of a 
foreſt, juſt at the opening of four different 
great roatls cut through the ſaid ſoreft. 1 
took that from whence the ſound feemed to 
come. But the found ſoon led me through 
numberleſs verdant difficulties, and leaſy la- 
byrinths, which, though Tar from being un- 
pleaſant, conveyedime to the thickeſt parts of 
22 5 anten: ede 
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the Wood. On a ſudden, the ſound of the ade 
8 ed and I was without any guide at all; 
Where woods immeaſurably ſpread 
«© Seem'd length'ning as I went.“ 

I wandered about: for ſome - time, before I re- 
collected that could I occaſion a ſound, as well 
as the axe. I raiſed my voice to its extent. 
Had -1; whiſpered, it muſt have been heard, 
for, within a few paces, the -woodman who 
had been felling timber was ſitting upon 
a tree he had juſt cut down; and converting 
it both into a ſeat. and table, was eating his 
mid-day meal: this conſiſted of very dark 
brown, bread, a bunch of radiſhes,- and a 
lump of cheeſe; of all which he invited 
me to partake, and in a manner that to 
refuſe would have been churliſh. - Beſides, 
J had rambled about, like the babes of the 
wood, till I was hungry. After my repaſt, 
the hoſpitable forreſter, with an urbanity that 
would have thrown luſtre on the dweller in a 
palace, conducted me to the ſide of the wood; 
and there, not having ſufficient confidence in 
his explanations, or in the ſpecimens I gave of 
a knowledge in his language, he took my 
cane, (which, however, he returned with a bow 
almoſt in the ſame moment, as if ſenſible he 
had, in a manner, committed an outrage on 


his former courteſy) then uſing his fingers as 
: a compaſs, 
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q.compaly, he drew a correct map of my route 
upon the ſand ; by means of which I was as 
perfect, a maſter of the geography of my in- 
tended, excurſion, as, if Cooke, Kitchen, or 
Sanby, thoſe Par rer. Wa made 
eee | 
bone 0 
There was fo . natural 5 ond 
good-breeding in the ſervices of this man of 
the woods, that as he drew the lines of direc- 
tion, my heart warmed. towards him. I gave 
my hand to raiſe him from the ground, on 
which he | kneeled to draw his inſtructions; 
and as I hade him adieu, I felt that comfort. 
leſs ſenſation which has ſo often accompanied 
me in my journey through the world, when 1 
have taken leave of the kind and courtequs, 
whom accident has thrown into my path, buf 
whom. the chances are againſt my ever meet- 
ing again. The longeſt paſſage of :life.js Hort, 
and one ſees, in travelling it, many objedls, 
and catch glimpſes of many perſpns, er paſa, 
to. whoſe countenances, converſe, and other 
9 muſt bid, moſt likely an eternal, 
farewell, juſt as they begin to intereſt! and de- 
light us. But the pleaſure of ſuck, encounters, 
tranſitory as they are, have f [ſweetneſs thar 
beben the ant of car et ng, able_9 
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enjoy it long. My advice, therefore; "Y in 
caſes of travel, the reverſe of that given ut 
caſes of morality, In the latter, we are very. 
propetly admonithed to reject the crooked 
paths which lead to vice, even though ſtrewed 
with roſes, and to perſiſt in the ſtraight road 
which conducts to virtue, though ſurrounded 
by thorns. But in a journey purely to ſee the 
world, „and all that it inherits,” my exhor- 
tation is, that you quit the broad right-on 
way, and take the winding one. For inſtance, 
hadſt thou, my friend) in the deviations of 
half a day, met nothing more than the man 
of the wood, would he not ME more: thats 
| "gre thee for * deri ehe Ip 21% 
f vs 04410 Ui; VITAE 20! 
Certainly 1 have, in my e of 
this day, received as much vernal pleaſtre; and 
in as grear variety, as the moſt ardent lover of 
nature could defire, I performed the tour, my 
odllging litrte guide had defcribed, infinitely to 
my ſatis faction: and, on my regaining Arnheim, 
Was juſt as farigued as is ee Vith 
ſound and quiet N ae 
Das 33519341 6 at yo" R 44 
1 roſe with all the freflineſs of the erte 
and yet I. feel myfelf at'a lofs' how'ts/ make 
you a partake or y b ratified heart; narf | 
as 
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as you know, A pie 10 42 formal 10 
counts: 1 eee 
W Where pure deſcription holds the place cl Gai 
And yet it is impoſſible to paſs over 4 e 
of very beautiful Teenery, vithout taying ſome- 
thing. Ern 


. . " £ 
1 
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country itſelf! (I mean this part of Guelder- 
land) does not admit of thoſe elevations or 
deſcents which character the land berwist 
Nimeguen and Utrecht. You meet, in the en- 
virons of Arnheim, no cataracts, which, im- 
patient of controul, burſt their way through a 
thouſand fiſſures of the rocks: you pexceive 
no mountains which gi ve you all the changing 
ſeaſons as you aſcend them. At their baſe 
the ſoftneſs of the ſpring; in their centre 
glowing ſummer, and on their ſummitꝭa rigo- 
rous winter. But you have abundance of thoſe 
graceful riſings and fallings, that, by the help 
of a little art, afford you many charming 


landſcapes. Travellers of every deſcription 


will, in the walk I have taken, find amuſement 
and delight, from the riſing even to the ſetti 
of the ſun: here are pictures for the painter 
and the bard. In each of the plates is the 
happieſt diſpoſition of the evergteens, and the 
whole view is enriched by cottages, conventz, 
N 3 churches, 
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churches, mills, and turrets > huſbandmen and 


women at work; children ſpread over __ 
ground, in ſport, ſheep at paſture.; bloſſoms of 
all colours, flowers of all fragrance ;. the Rhine 
flowing on ons ſide, the Maeſe on the. other, 
with nu mberleſs intermediate ſtreams, brooks, 
and rivulets, meandring through the verdure. 
To theſe the poet would-be: able ta deſcribe, 
in his numbers, what cannot be fo forcibly 
impreſſed: by the maſter of the pencil; the 
harmony of nightingales, which are dven in 
flights throughout, Guelderland. Indecd, they 
are here too numerous ſor poetry; ſor they 
echo eath other inifuch rapid reſponſes, and the 
charm 4s do inceſſant, that a young votary of the 
muſe would have more Philomelas than he knew 
ell how:ta manage. Indeed they are, in this 
country, in too great quantity for a proſeman; 
for the note of one runs into that af a ſecond, 
tthe ſecond into a third, and fo an, that they 
Put each other out of tune, and produce rather 
a clamour than a concord. I think, verily, I 
cheard in this little tour as many of theſe cele- 
+ __ ſongſters, as would have added a 
_..nightingale-to half the groves of Great Britain. 
Nor won travellers, of a tender complexion, 
fail to find ſomething. in keeping with their 
feeling. There are howers of moſs, arbours of 
the thickeſt, yerdure, * Mines of the 
profoundeſt 
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profoundeff ſequrſtration: and if, peradyen- 
ture, a8 in parties of pleaſure fuch painful 
things occun any twp perſans, whether, of the 


ſame or of a different ſex, whether fngle or 


married, with fpr zhe. relief of, a; little abſence 
from. each other, it is, but taking the right 
path, when the other goes to the left, {for 


they are very ; artfully. connected, ſo s to - 


render the ſeparation unperceived) and I will 
enſure. to both the felicity of at leaſt an hour's 
reſpite from the ſmalleſt hazard of 5 00 coming 
near each: other. FTW 


In this pen rn iT: ghee the 
general beauties of the ſeveral places, already 
mentioned a8 the _ objects of my ambulatio 
VIZ. Clarembec, Roſindale, PRs and Bac- 
heuſen. A few particulars m N Be | 

noted. T he dyclling - houte | of Randal 
| {whoſe other beauties are o many feld, and in 
ſuch good taſte) has its "foundation in water, 
not a running ftream, not a flowing river, but 

a filthy, diſcoloured, ftanging Pool fault 
ee to the, very beſt Hon, and even pa- 
laces of the Republic: and. what is ſtranger 
Aill,. conſidered as, an advantage. 1 might 
mention, too, as a counterpart to this, t the miſ- 
ſhapen and. outr? ,paintings, of gods and 804 
dak 0 and h oy and Hell-work, in 
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one of the moſt ſpacious' pavilions of. the ſaid 
Roſindale. This pavilion is alſo ornamented, 
or, if yon pleafe, onerated with uriis and vaſes, 
andd Ratues Io ill aſſorted, and ſo cloſe together, 
that it has rather the air of à ſbnelmafon's or 
Ratuary's ſhop and warehouſe, than of 2 
nobleman s ſummerchouſe. But, indeed, all 
Dutch embelliſhments exhibit a falſe taſte and 
clumſy Benius. At Bacheuſen, however, are 
objets that would find their way to your 
heart of hearts? From a path almoſt open 
to an extenſive country, you enter into a grove 
of evergreens, which, by a very ſkilful gradation, 
take a deeper hue in your progreſs. The firſt 
fit or fix hundred yards the foliage is of 
ae fir, which gives 3 A bender Eins of Jute. 
| at or ener oh fn pa here eee eee 
age) being more Leer and vencrable. Pre- 
ſently you come to 74 do üble, then A treble, 
Tow of theſe on each. ade. About a quarter 
of 3 a mile” farther on, the ſhade becomes ſo 
: "thick, that twilight overtakes you. Tou are 
"alarmed ; "your ſtep is awed ; you liſten. The 
*wind bjowing through the firs,” in ſuch a place, 
yo the” ſound of heavy, human ſighing, 
when, utged by! a Wiſh to regain the day, and 
preſß ng onwar you are precipitared into an 
; , abyſs ſo profound, and ate ſurrounded by fuch 
ung 
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melancholy foliage, as wraps you in almoſt 


utter darkneſs; even in the noon of day. The 


trees, in this part, are cypreſs, the growth of 


ſeveral centuries, and the underwood. below ia 
of the dunneſt ſhrubs, ſo interwoven, as to ex- 


clude the light. Nou are thus in i the dark 


neſs that may be felt,“ from which, however, 


a few minutes walking relieves you. You 
come into a path, where the ſame artful ar- 
rangement of foliage, which had excluded the. 
ſun- beams, is uſed to reſtore them, The greens, 
are at. firſt only /omewhat leſs dark, the liveliex. 
ſhades ſucceed—the. tints ſoften apace, the day. 
returns, and you are touched by an emotion 
too mighty and ſingular for the pen, at leaſt for 
that of your affectionate friend, 


on - ETTER IV. 
I SAMCGTE LH 30, 12 
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| To the beauteous country, hich in- 
cludes, theſe attracting ſpots, 1 ſhould tell you, 
that you may be conducted by land or water, MG 
of which has its peculiar charm. Your route by 
the former is Harwick, Helveotſluice, Rottere 

dam, and Nimeguen. By the latter, you em- 
Mx 1 1 14 1 bark 
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bärk ät Rotterdam, ' ind" art, thrried en the 
bofom of the Maefe, een to the places de 
{cfibed ; your paffage to which in che ſummer- 
time i replete with beaariful ſcenery: but let 
me apprize you of the neceſſity there is to po 
by the public barges, and not in one of the 
private bye- trading bots. It is the more eſe 
ſential for you to know this; as there are per- 
ſons at the water's edge lying in wait te lite- 
rally tate you in, under pretence of their falling 
directly. Your being ſeduced, by this appear- 
ance of accommodation, may ſubject you to 
numberleſs inconvemiences; beſides paying fot 
them double the money, which, in the vulgar 
boats, Wogld*'be demanded of you for the beſt 
treatment. 10 5 40 162 


Having mentioned Rotterdam, I will here 
offer you two circumſtances, which, though 
gleaned long fince, were omitted, when I gave 
you a particular account of that populous place. 

I was there on the 8th of March, the day 
which is commemorated” as the anniverſary 
bf che Stadtholder's Birth. If &xfernal Nigns 
were always &prefſive of the BR, à tra- 
teller would preſume that the Prince of 
Orange is beloved of his people beyond any 
ether potentate af the karch, taking ehe 
NE . 
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mew of Bis natal d0h at a Prof of 1h.” For? 


peſides the common ceremonies of firing guns, 


and other compliments of courſe, civil or 


military emblems of loyalty were difplayed; 
Fherever invention, and even Whim; could- 
hang them out. All the veſſels were full 
dreſſed, fore, aft, and midſhip, in their holiday 
finery : the feſtival literally went off with fly- 
ing colours. The orange ribbon was not only 
in every hat, cap, and bonnet of his Highneſs's 
human ſubjects, but extended to all the beaſtial 
train that have the honour to breathe in his 
and their High Mightineffes Republic. The 
Horſes' heads, tails, maries; cheſts, and fet- 
locks, wert decorated with it; nay; the figure 
of the Printe is crammed in little, into the 
buttons of the 'coats,. and flags are hoifted on 
every ſteeple: even the venerable figure of 


Eraſmus, which ſtands in the market-place, is 


moſt ridicaioufly be-oranged.” A'filletirigefthat 
colour is wreathed round his hat, or rather 
cap, and faſtened by an ofange-ſtring under 
his noſe, into the noſtrils of which is ſtuffed 
orange-peeling : the ſaſh that ties the robe is 


fringed with it; the very ſleeves of his gowh - 


are filled with real oranges, and his fhoe- 


Krings are drawn into orange-bows: : Some- 
body, either gut of "eat. or waggery; has 
N up „ mouth with möôre of the 


orange- 
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orange- peeling, and à capacious offering ot 
that fruit covers the opened fol io book which 


he holds in his hands: Whether it is that vo- 
lume of his works,/ which; contains the cele- 
brated treatiſe on Folly, I am not able to 
inſorm you; but, whatever may be due to the 
honours of the day, it would: be a pity ſo noble 
a ſtatue ſhould. be chus mand more than 
Tie] en d oft 2:7 | 


1 Is-is, . a * ſight," to ſurvey 
from the water in a tour round the canals,, the 
barges of pleaſure, and thoſe of trade, all dreſ- 
ſed in their beſt array: the arms and emblems 
of the Republic, and the colours of the Pro- 
vinces that canſtitute it, brought under one 
point of -view;; many of the pendants reaching 
ſrom the top ry "_ ava to Myers 65 * 


e far theſe ener are Kal dd 
tions of an happy or contented people, is not 
na the queſtion: Permit me yet a little 

vhile to amuſe you with more 8 a 


— | 71 
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8 To return to 5 Gueldetland..No one 
but an humble Gleaner would ſtoop to pick up 
| an obſervation on a warming- pan, and yet two 
different kinds of theſe in the two, different 


pro- 
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provinces of Utrecht and Guelderland, have 
entertained me more than any thing in which 
the affections are not r Race, I leſt. 
1 TRE . 


. * - 
1% . ,: - y z "= * { 


In the former alas as in u the latter, the. = ; 
vere weather which gloomed on my firſt viſit 
to theſe fine Provinces, made a warm bed 
ET the neceſſaries of life: but a warming. N 
bed- pan in the Engliſh faſhion was not in general 
uſage, and the ſubſtitute was whimſical enough 
Han open carthen pan, full of living aſhes, was 
placed in an earthen platter, this again put into 
at large wicker cover, baſket. form, not unlike a 
magpye's cage. This complicated machinery 
was placed in the bed, where it remained about 
twenty minutes, during which I was ta freeze 
in expectation. A ſimple warming: pan would 
have anſwered a better end in half a dozen 
turns; for the pertinacity of inſiſting. on its 
ſtaying its uſual time, againſt all the. arguments 
I could uſe with the chamberlain, was puniſhed 
by his ſcorching the ſheets, which induced 
mine heſteſo of Utrecht to give in to that 
mondtbus mathine, as ſhe called it, an e 
u eee LS 1 11 i | . 
eee 
6x: inner ag: hs L — treated with, a 


os greater curioſity : bis was no other than a 
VOY Seltzer 
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Seltzer water- bottle filled with boiling mate 
rials* What was to be done with this: doſt thou 
ſuppole, my ingenious render? Why it was to 
make the tour of the bed in a very regular 
progreſs, beginning at the head, and ending at 
the feet : an operation that too up at leaſt 
twenty minutes alſo and with good attendance, 
for the bottle was to reſt little and be rolled 
much. The night following, in the hope of 
orteninig the labour, 1 ordered three warming- 
bottles, and the chambermaid being a good- 
natured pid, complied! ſmilingly with my de- 
mand. One was placed at the head, a fecorid 
in che michele, and third at The fert. I was 
going to exult ber che ignorance and barbarity 
in Which te cbuntry had cen Ie long involved, 
when the tddle warmer, Which happened te 
de n Cotnmon wine bottle, loſt ics cork, Which 
dire event not being perceived ᷑m 1 had fent 
away the maid, telling her I ſhould be ſome 
time untlreffing, and world carefully take ot 
rhe bottles; When they had done their duty, my- 
far; By this mancetivre tlie bed Ws inundatell 
juſt ag 1 fteppad into it, With the additional 
iriment of my being in the dark; for that 
nothing might interrupt the repoſe 1 promiſed 
myſelf, I had previouſly put out my candle, 


Ts was 4 Worſe Calathity to me, at leaſt, than 
* the ſcorehed qneets; but putting boch together, 
5 a you 
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you feel the difficulty. which, a traveller [from 


the comfortadle realm of Great Britain , hay to 
prevent being burned or droꝶ ned in his bed; 
fince he is thus aightly-in rect deer, ns! 
and water. nl e 10 / 
011 zur bende 274 Gt 483 0 
But the beds themſelves. a ae. 3 of as 
Hoc ſpeculation, as the machines by which 
they are wezmed, There in a. ſcale of incon- 
-veniepce. and abſurdity; ;n them, 10 Holland 
they art indifferent, in. Guelderlapd they ace 
votſa, in Weſtphalia they. are. very hard upo 
vou, and in Pruſſia. they arg not to þ e 
ſcarcely even by choſe, cho. plot 01 2! uo 2 
i” Have rhiderthe flinty and rough nod hes 
1 CE TID of dowh,”.. 81 ad 


Aid me, ye poyets, "who pity «ching't bones, to 
deſcribe them! Beſides the delightful cuſtom 
of frequently cramming a family, with the 
agreeable « circumſtance of now and then 1 intro- 
ducing a ſtranger to keep you company in the 
ſame room, (this is really frequent in Ger- 
many, and) you may think yourſelf well off if they 
do not put a being you never faw before into 
your bed), and that room ſeldom a large one; 

it is no abuſe of a traveHer's priviteges to 
aſſure yo. rhat three of their beds put together 
*X not mote than make by. 7 what in England 
- 8 HUTT ue would 


: 
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. would be conſidered as a decent bed for 4 man 
and his wife. Matter of fact will ſanction me 
to deſire you will read bur inſtead of three; if 
you penetrate far into the Auſtrian country. 
Nor is their breadth leſs ſcanty than their length. 
So far from being at your caſe, ſtrexched out into 
your natural” dimenfions and proportions,” that 
you muſt” contract yollrſelf into one half of 
your natural ſize, and ſometimes to curl your- 
ſelf up like the curs of che country. In che 
Palatinate, I was once abſolutely thruſt into ſuch 
acrib that a well grown cat would have been only 
handſomely accommodated : and for me, I Was 
compelled to fold myſelf up like an eel; of if 
were even to lie lengthways, from ſide ta fide, 
the matter would not have been much better, 
as even in that caſe I muſt have tucked myſelf 
, into A double, as if 1 tied neck and h els for 
execution : you flounce againſt the foot or 
ſideboards at every turn; and if, to be relieved 
from committing this outrage and aſſault 
on yourſelf, you take away either of theſe bar- 
barous pieces of wood, which ſlide up and 
down, vou incontinently fall out of bed: And 
that all the paraphernalia of the bed may be 
uniformly uncomfortable, the quilts, blankets, 
and. ſheets, are neither broad or long enough to 
keep you decently covered through the night, 


ent you bundle and pack yourſelf up in the 
aforeſaid 
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aforeſuid manner, and are befides a very ſound 


and qulet ſiecper indeed: the leaſt reſtlemneſi, 


though but in a dream, would: deſtroy the whole 


economy of pour bed, and on waking you 
would find yburſelf in a ſtate of nature, thougu 


in ſleep you had erer — po in a 
n ſans: inlc:09 ION 50m Bf: 
TY Au Ain ton 1213 


— have it, nevertheleſs, in ini . 1 | 
ſpeak generally of Table D'Hotes, Taverns, 
and hat in theſe countries are, with too much 
compliment, called good private (lodgings: ' 


In private houſes you occafionally find in theſe 
countries, as in others; good rooms, ved 


fare, good beds, and good company. But 


thoſe are not.. properly ſo much the objects 
of information to a traveller, who requires 
paſſing accommodations, at the publicCintis, 
and private lodgings. Theſe merit the cha- 
racter IJ have given them: Indeed, in all which 
are juſtly called the comforts of life, Holland, 
Guelderland, Pruſſia, Germany, and other 


countries, are ſo many hundred years behind 


us, that we haye juſt cauſe to be at once proud 
and grateful: proud of our happy iſſand, and 
grateful ſor the benign government, under 
which it flouriſhes. Bot more of this * in its 
place. WT T1203 zu. "a , | L 


* 
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I ſhould entertain yau very much about the 
ſtarks to be ſeen in the United States of Hol- 
land, as that how they are lovers of Republics, 
and to be ſeen only in countries where freedom 
is enjoyed, and, as: but, they are even there, 
only birds of paſſage; viſitars, not natives: 
and, .as how, they hold conſultations: with one 
another throughout all the Republic, having 
as many deputies as the reſpective Provinces; 
and, «s bow, it is [ſettled at 4 ſolemn Synod, 
that theſe winged big mightineſſes, (for. when 
erect they will meaſure to the ſtature almoſt 
of a man), are to quit Holland, on a certain 
day ang hour, of a certain month, when the 
ſtoxks of each Provinee, aſſiſt at the general 
afſerably, held on ſome palace harn, or church 
ſteeple,. previous to their departure; and how, 
the invalids, and ſuperannuated parts of the 
flocks of theſe liberty-birds, being unable to 
travel, and againſt tho laws of the long-legged 
convention that they ſhould be left behind, 
are very heroically, but unmercifully, put to 
death, by their fellow- creatures, and by them 
left unnaturally (ſo cruel a thing is a too great 
loye of freedom,)' to moulder in a foreign land, 
while their murderers ſet off, and go the Lord 
knows whither 5 and, as ho, in the laſt place, 
' theſe ſagacious tribes, make their flight back, 
after a few months abſence, and eſtabliſh the 
DOS) & | hour 


OC» - 
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hour and moment of their return, by the fame 
decrees and formalities, juſt as if their town 
houſes were in one Republic, and their country 
ones in another. Of all theſe things, I ſay, and 
a great many more, which many redoubred 
travellers have inſiſted on, I ſhould certainly 
give you my confirmation, but for. one of 
the ſimpleſt reaſons : ſuch as how, there is as 
much truth as will-lie in a nutſhell; and more 
fualſehoods than could be crouded into a buſhel, 
reſpecting theſe feathered gentfy : The fact is, 
| ſome go out of Holland, and fome ſtay in 
it all theit liyes. As a proof of the latter part 
of my poſition, I refer you to the cofifeſſion of 


half a dozen of theſe learned perſohages; Who, 


(if they are as honeſt as good Republicans ſhould 
be) will tell you have never left the Hague; 
nor, perhaps, that part of it y'clept the fiſh- 


market theſe many years: in that ſpot I have 


ſeen them ſwallow down their long ugly 


throats, as good a ſmall fry as would have ſub- 


fiſted a family: for theſe are amongſt the 


+ ſeveral birds protected by ſuperſtition in 
Holland. I have, likewiſe, ſee the ſaid Ro- 


public-loving birds in Pruſſia, and in other 
deſpotic ſtates, and even in fome, where they 
are knocked on the head with as little cere- 


Vol. II. | : M m  - © mony 
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-mony as crows and ſparrows. I had, more. 
over, an intimate acquaintance with a whole 
family of them, in one of the little German 
territories, governed by a petty Prince, who was 
as inveterate a tyrant, both to man, fiſh, and 
fowl, as was ever 


< Deel ins pltty, bel /authoriey.” 


Another claſs of the Fairen birds of 
.Holland are the quails. Theſe, more eſpecially 
in Guelderland, are preſerved with even a reli- 
gious care: there is one or more, in almoſt every 
family, but by no means in Republican ſitua- 
tions. They are caged, and hung at the ſides 
of the houſes, where they tweedle their plain- 
tive notes, not as Thompſon calls them to their 


running mates,” but to their ſlaviſſi fellow 


. priſoners, rather as if they mourned the loſs of 
their. freedom, than as if hey _ the Io Pæans 


bo of OY. 


0 Sue more fans ile are e the FR to 
kill or even maim which, is not only an offence 
of a private kind, but of public cognizance. A 
ſwan feaſt; ſuch as is partaken now and then 
in England, would by the magiſtrates be 
deemed treaſon, and by the mob ſacrilege; 
and here it is that this proud bird might, 

indeed, 


7 


/ 
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indeed, ſing while dying, according to poetical 
fiction, to think that he had pot fo comfortable 
a life. | 


But of all the race that wing the air, z 
Nimeguen raven is the moſt diſtinguiſhed. '1n | 
that town, this croaking creature is of mighty 
importance to the inhabitants, who hold their 
very charter on a fingular cuſtom concerning 
it, It is neceſſary, for one or more. of 
theſe ravenous birds to be maintained at pub- 
lick expence in great luxury. They are 
placed in a large wooden cage, which is 
but the outlet or balcony of a more ſpa- 
cious inner apartment, fituated on the quay, 
which faces that part of the Maiſe that looks 
to Arnheim. You never paſs without ſeeing 
ſome very nice fowls hung up for their repaſt, 
and picked for them as clean as if it had been 
for the table of the Burgomaſter. I muſt own, 
I have often wiſhed ſome of this good fare 
would have fallen down at the feet of many a 
poor, pulletleſs, wretch, whom I have ſeen caſt 
up a longing look at the cage but all this 
luxury is to be eaten in an eternal priſon, . 
in the midſt of a Republic that is boaſting of 
its freedom. Did the charter-ravens know, 
however, what blood and miſery the ſtruggles 


* this freedom have coſt the people of Holland, 
Mm 2 and 
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mony as crows and ſparrows. I had, more- 
over, an intimate acquaintance with a whole 
family of them, in- one of the little German 
territories, governed by a petty Prince, who was 
as inveterate a tyrant, both to. man, fiſh, and 
fowl, as was ever 
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Anveher claſs: of the Winged binds of 
.Holland are the quails. Theſe, more eſpecially 
in Guelderland, are preſerved with even a reli- 
gious care: there is one or more, in almoſt every 
family, but by no means in Republican ſitua- 
tions. They are caged, and hung at the ſides 
of the houſes, where they tweedle their plain- 
tive notes, not as Thompſon calls them to their 
running mates, but to their ſlaviſh fellow 
* rather as if they mourned the loſs of 
their. freedom, than as if ry _— the 15 Pæans 


of ez, 


A 5 more . OW are e the 8 to 
kill or even maim which, is not only an offence 
of a private kind, but of public cognizance. A 
ſwan feaſt, ſuch as is partaken now and then 
in England, would by the magiſtrates be 
deemed treaſon, and by the mob ſacrilege; 
and here it is that this proud bird might, 

indeed, 
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indeed, ſing while dying, according to poetical 
fiction, to think that he had pay ſo comfortable 
a life. 


But of all the race that wing the air, 2 


Nimeguen raven is the moſt diſtinguiſned. In 


that town, this croaking creature is of mighty 
importance to the inhabitants, who hold their 
very charter on a ſingular cuſtom concerning 
it. It is neceſſary, for one or more of 
theſe ravenous birds to be maintained at pub- 
lick expence in great luxury. They are 
placed in a large wooden cage, which is 
but the outlet or balcony of a more ſpa- 


cious inner apartment, ſituated on the quay,” 


which faces that part of the Maiſe that looks 


to Arnheim. You never paſs without ſeeing _ 


ſome very nice fowls hung up for their repaſt, 


and picked for them as clean as if it had been 


for the table of the Burgomaſter. I muſt own, 
I have often wiſhed ſome of this good fare 
would have fallen down at the feet of many a 
poor, pulletleſs, wretch, whom I have ſeen caſt 


up a longing look at the cage ;—but all this 


luxury is to be eaten in an eternal priſon, 


in the midſt of a Republic that is boaſting of 


its freedom. Did the charter-ravens know, 


however, what blood and miſery the ſtryggles 


12 this freedom have coſt the people of Holland, 
Mm 2 and 
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and what miſery and blood may yet flow to 
maintain it, they would have more occa- 
fion to congratulate themſelves, perhaps, on 
being priſoners for life, than to croax, like 
many of the Citizens of the Republic, after 
more liberty. Adieu. nung 


* 


LETTER LVL 
ra THE SAME. 


* WirI regard ta the general hiſtory 
of this country, for many revolving ages, it 
reſembles the general hiſtory, alas, of almoſt 
every other, nation in the habitable globe; a 
rubric, picture of battles loſt and gained, cities 
facked, or beſieged, villages buried, burned, or 
deſolated, the fury of man contending with 
man, and the diſaſters of human nature, aggra- 
vated by the ambition and weakneſs of human 
creatures. 


Fram the very foundation of the Republic, 
to the year 1715, the ſtory of Holland, and its 
beautiful dependencies, is nothing but a tiſſue 
of difficulties and diſputes, foreign or domeſtic. 

The 
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The inhabitants had ſcarcely time to breathe 


from one battle, and bind up its wounds, or 
bury its dead, ere another called them to the 
field. A war of years againſt Spain, for ſecur- 
ing the independence of the States, was 
ſuſpended by a twelve years truce, it is true, 
but it was partial, and did not extend to their 
Indian poſſeſſions. The peace obtained in 
1648, laſted only four years, after terrible 


bloodſhed. The firſt war with Great Britain, 


continued to 1654. And juſt as they began to 


reliſh the ſweets of peace, they had to cope with 


three great powers at the ſame time, viz. 
Denmark, Portugal, and Sweden. Their 
hoſtilities'in the North continued to 1660, and 
in the South to 1661. Then began their ſecond 
conteſt with Great Britain, and did not end 
tilt their pacification treaty at Breda, in 1667, 
and the very next inſtant, they were invaded by 
Louis the XIVth. of France. A deceitful, fort 
of calm then took place for three years, when 
they were attacked unpreparedly, (indeed they 
appear never to have been prepared) by ſea and 
land, by the formidable and united forces of 
France and England. It was not till. after a 
carnage of ſix years more, that the peace of 


Nimeguen, was concluded in 1678. Even that 


was not enjoyed without alloy; for Louis, 
| 15 amongſt 


. 
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amongſt other exactions, inſiſted on their fur- 
niſhing troops againſt Spain. This was the 
epoch, when the liberty, endangered by James 
the Second, invited the Prince of Orange, as 
an auxiliary for freedom. This memorable 
expedition was undertaken in 1688, and what- 
ever were its effects to Great Britain, involved 
the Dutch in a war, that laſted within a year of 
that of the ſiege of Troy. The peace of 
Ryſwick, was ſcarce. concluded, when the 
diſputes about the Spaniſh ſucceſſion opened 
another ſcene of. combat. This war even ſur- 
paſſed in duration that of the Trojans, laſting 
eleven years. The peace of Utrecht, indeed, 
gave the government time to lay down, or rather 
reſt on its arms. But as if this little Republic 
was fated to have no undiſturbed repoſe, fre- 
quent and bloody ruptures broke out betwixt 
the Dutch and the African Corſairs, which 
made it neceſſary for the former to keep a 
ſtrong armament in the Mediterranean. 
* g 
Thus, my friend, you ſee that in a courſe of 
147 years, which revolyed from their firſt 
taking up arms in 1566, to the peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713, the inhabitants of this 
what ſhall I call it? little floating iſland— this 
molchill of land in a world of waters, did not 
enjoy. in pacific intervals, more than thirty 
* 
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years And when all theſe public hoſtilities 
were at an end, and in reſpect of foreign 
tumults, the Republic was bleſſed with a more 
ſolid tranquillity, than it had ever known ſince 
its political exiſtence, their diſputes, quarrels, 
and Revolutions . amongſt 7hem/elves, again 
involved them in a ſucceſſion of troubles, 
triumphs, ſucceſſes, and / miſcarriages, which 
filled up the reſt of their time, and which, con- 
tinue, in a great degree, to this very day. 
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Het = for, charge, read change of a guinea, 
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137. , for, of eur ſtage, 
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Page 210, line 12, for, does away, read—d away. 
Page 226, laſt line, for, to taking, read—to take, 1 
Page 232, line 4 penult, for, to x" dull, read—to ed. 
Page 292, line 1, for,a mar, read—a OR 


Page 423, line 10, for, P 11. 
Page 426, ins 4 — urried, read then hurried, 


